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It is close to fifty years since Gray wrote his study of the 
Israelite cult. Most of the problems to which he addressed him- 
self at that time have yet to receive definitive treatment. Until 
very recently, this area of inquiry lagged behind other aspects 
of biblical research; thus we probably know less today about the 
meaning of sacrifice in ancient Israel than we do about biblical 
law. So that in writing a prolegomenon to this reissue of Gray’s 
classic work, one cannot presume to add something of value in 
every area of the field. Withal, we are now probably on the 
verge of significant breakthroughs in the reconstruction of the 
Israelite cult. 

Gray’s work is still an important research tool, for two main 
reasons: it established a sound methodology for the study of the 
cult, and it is among the last fairly comprehensive statements of 
the subject before the advent of the archaeological revolution 
which began in the mid-twenties and has not abated until this 
day. 

George Buchanan Gray (1865-1922) was born in Blandford, 
England, some forty miles from Bristol. He was educated at 
New College and University College, London, from which he 
received the B.A. degree in 1886. After graduation he entered 
the Independent Ministry, and is listed as a Congregationalist. 
He continued his studies at Mansfield College, Oxford, where 
he served as a fellow and tutor from 1891 to 1900. He then 
became Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament at Mansfield 
College, which position he held until his death. At Oxford, 
Gray also served on the Faculty of Oriental Languages, and 
was long active in the programs of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 
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Gray may be classed with such scholars as S. R. Driver, 
A. E. Cowley, and G. A. Cooke in the British tradition of 
Semitic philology and biblical studies. He prepared several 
volumes for the International Critical Commentary series 
(Numbers; Isaiah I-X XVII; Job [with S. R. Driver]) and was 
attracted to problems of Hebrew epigraphy and the onomasticon. 
In certain respects he might be compared to the American 
scholar, J. A. Montgomery. Gray maintained a lively interest 
in questions of religious belief. Nevertheless, one never finds 
any religious preconceptions in his scholarly writings. He fully 
realized that the character of Christian ritual could be properly 
understood only against the background of Israelite and Jewish 
practices. This interrelationship had been set down by W. Rob- 
ertson Smith, with whom Gray took issue on the theory of 
sacrifice but whom he greatly respected. The present volume 
appeared in 1925, three years after Gray’s death. It was pub- 
lished from his lecture notes, and the reader must therefore 
allow for a certain looseness of style and organization, which 
would have undoubtedly been reworked had the author lived to 
prepare his own manuscript.’ 


Gray treated four major aspects of the Israelite cult: sacrifice, 
the altar, the priesthood, and the festivals. Of these four, the 
section on Israelite sacrifice remains his most important con- 
tribution. 

In discussing each aspect of the cult, Gray began with an 
examination of the technical terminology. He then proceeded 
to the exegesis of pertinent biblical texts and to the considera- 
tion of other data, including archaeological finds and the evi- 
dence of comparative sources. His discussions extend from what 
was, for him, the earliest Israelite period, until the advent of 
Christianity and the early Rabbinic period. Our present inter- 
ests have led us to concentrate in this prolegomenon on the 
pre-exilic, exilic,and early postexilic periods. 

In the early twenties nothing was known of the rich literary 
activity of Ugarit, or the archives of Mari, Nuzi, and Alalakh— 
not to speak of the plentiful finds subsequently unearthed at 
sites previously known.” Progress has been more than quantitative. 
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The methods for accurate decipherment, translation, and in- 
terpretation have also been significantly improved since that 
time. Palestinian archaeology was then only in its infancy. 

Since Gray’s time we have witnessed in biblical studies gen- 
erally, and in the study of the cult particularly, two contrary 
tendencies. On the one hand, some biblical scholars have 
grasped hungrily at archaeological discoveries, and at the com- 
parative evidence of extrabiblical sources. On the other hand, 
some of the best minds have resisted comparative insights. Of 
the two, it is our opinion that the latter tendency has constituted 
more of a hindrance to progress in the field. Parallelomania and 
superficial comparativism have led to serious distortions that 
tend to be accepted as fact and transmitted uncritically. The 
answer is not, however, to retreat from comparativism, from 
which there can be no real retreat, but to perfect reliable com- 
parative methods that do not lead to distortion. 

The study of Israelite religion currently suffers from two short- 
comings: 


1) The tendency to reach out toward generalizations in an 
effort to grasp the overall character of Israelite religion, without 
first mastering the concrete data, the terminology, etc. 

2) The tendency to view religion as being different from 
other elements operative in Israelite society; to regard the defini- 
tion of its character as less directly affected by the weight of 
comparative evidence and less directly related to the parallel 
phenomena operative in the lives of Israel’s neighbors and cul- 
tural relatives in the ancient Near East. 

Yehezkel Kaufmann dealt meticulously with the cult in his 
monumental study of Israelite religion.” He was the greatest of 
the recent systematizers, skilled in phenomenology and in the 
sociology of religion. He viewed the praxis of the Israelite cult 
as primarily symbolic in function, if not in origin. The evidence 
of archaeology and comparative sources, to the extent that he 
treated it in detail, served him as an opposite pole, which he 
could hold up to view so as to dramatize the basic differences 
between Israelite monotheism and other ancient Near Eastern 
religions. These other systems were mythological, and Israelite 
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religion was not, and it therefore followed that whatever phe- 
nomena within the Israelite system appeared similar to phe- 
nomena outside its limits were not really similar. Before having 
been appropriated by the Israelite cult, they were divested of 
their original character and rendered mere symbols. Kaufmann 
could hardly have been oblivious to the generic character of 
ritual, and yet his systematic outlook so pervasively governed 
his methodology that parts of the whole were made to conform 
to a rigid framework.* 

Cultic activity is the stuff of which ancient religions were 
made. The praxis, the administration of the cultic establish- 
ments, the vested interests of the clergy, and the celebrations of 
the festivals were not mere functions of a systematic religious 
outlook, devoid of intrinsic importance. They are the index of 
religion as it was practiced in the life of a society. 

To see ancient Israelite religion as it was, requires a method- 
ology which proceeds from the specific to the general, and not 
one that imposes generalizations on the interpretation of specific 
data. Such a proper methodology was adopted by Gray, in his 
time. With all that we now know for fact, which he could not 
have known, the possibility of a precise reconstruction of the 
Israelite cult and of the accurate interpretation of biblical tradi- 
tions about it is much greater than it was a half-century ago. 


I 


The technical terminology employed in the biblical texts rele- 
vant to the Israelite cult was the point of departure for Gray, 
and well it should be for all who study this field. Despite all 
that has been written on biblical religion, we are still unable to 
define some of the basic terms. We will have more to say about 
the problem of terminology when we discuss Gray’s section on 
sacrifice, but at this time we should note some of the progress 
that has been made. 

In 1934 Friedrich Blome published an extensive monograph 
entitled Die Opfermaterie in Babylonien und Israel (Rome). In 
it he presented a detailed catalogue of the various materials 
utilized in sacrificial offerings. His study is valuable for the defi- 
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nition of many specific terms. The title itself presupposes that 
data from Mesopotamian sources are relevant to the biblical 
cult on a comparative basis. The implications of Blome’s study 
are that there is much to be learned about the structure of the 
cult from the technical terminology. Terms designating various 
materials often reveal how they were used and disposed of 
ritually, and what role they played in the celebration of sacred 
occasions, and in the ongoing order of the cult. 

It is probable that in the Neo-Sumerian cult of the Ur III 
period certain patterns of ritual behavior were established which 
tended to persist in the ancient Near East wherever Mesopo- 
tamian cultic influences reached. One such pattern was the 
practice of daily sacrifices, morning and evening. On certain 
occasions, additional allotments were made for special sacrifices. 
The Mesopotamian daily sacrifices anticipated the biblical 
TH =, and the addition of special sacrifices for festivals an- 
ticipated the later term ]01D .” 

The Septuagint has normally been used as a proper source 
for the study of biblical terminology. The assumption is that the 
renderings of the Septuagint preserve ancient traditions concern- 
ing the original meaning of Hebrew terms. Since the twenties 
much work has been accomplished in Septuagint studies, and 
new material has been uncovered. A few years ago Suzanne 
Daniel published a study entitled Recherches sur le Vocabulaire 
du Culte dans la Septante (Paris, 1966).° It is a treatment of 
some of the technical terms of the biblical cultic texts as they were 
translated and understood variously by Septuagint writers. Daniel 
classifies the differing renderings of particular terms and attempts 
to trace trends within the Septuagint traditions. 

The problematic term ony may serve as an example. It 
has three different renderings in various Septuagint texts: 1) 
gwTnpv.os “that which saves, preserves”; 2) reNevdTns, TEAELWOLS 
“complete, perfect”; 3) etpnvixds, elpnvixai “that which concerns 
peace.” It is Daniel’s conclusion, in this instance, that the first 
rendering seems to have predominated in the Judeo-Hellenistic 
vocabulary. It conveys how the Jewish translators originally under- 
stood the term. It was the last of the three renderings, however, 
which finally prevailed, and which has come down through Western 
tradition.’ 
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Accepting the essential validity of Daniel’s findings, we should 
ask just what their relevance is. Do we have in the Septuagint 
actual traditions of biblical interpretation from which the trans- 
lators drew for their renderings of technical terms? What are the 
implications of the fact that the meaning “that which saves, pre- 
serves” is earlier than the meaning “that which concerns peace?” 

In this case, we cannot base our interpretation of the term 
oo>w on the Septuagint without further corroboration from 
other sources. The primary relevance of the Septuagint seems to 
us to rest elsewhere. It shows how the particular renderings and 
their consequent ideological influences took hold in certain 
Jewish and Christian circles at specific periods, and thus became 
the received interpretations. Daniel’s evidence on the variance 
of Septuagint renderings for any one term serves to caution 
scholars against accepting any single translation of a technical 
term without first determining the history of that definition itself. 

Daniel omits the discussion of certain terms essential for a full 
understanding of the material she is treating. Thus, she never 
mentions the term 152 “to perform an act of ritual expia- 
tion,” and its reflexes, O55 and nB2 . This is important, 
in view of the fact that it is this verb which designates the pro- 
cess underlying the two expiatory sacrifices, the OWN and the 
ns6n , which she discusses at considerable length." One may 
question how it is possible to understand these sacrifices, as they 
were interpreted by the Septuagint writers, without knowing how 
these same writers conceived of the process of expiation itself.® 


II 


Much of the research that has been accomplished in cultic 
studies during the last half-century has been encyclopaedic in 
character. The most noted encyclopaedist is Roland de Vaux, 
whose compendious work, Ancient Israel (1961), is a study of 
Israelite society, including major sections on the festivals, Is- 
raelite sanctuaries, the Jerusalem temple, the priesthood, and 
sacrifice. In 1964 de Vaux augmented his treatments of biblical 


sacrifice in a separate monograph, Studies in Old Testament 
Sacrifice.’° 
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Roland de Vaux is the leader of the group centered for many 
years in the Ecole Biblique, Jerusalem. His intellectual grasp is 
broad, encompassing most disciplines related to biblical studies. 
He is in touch with the latest findings and research in the field. 
He attempts to reconstruct Israelite society along institutional 
lines and is concerned wih what actually happened, not only 
with the literary traditions about what happened. He presents 
differing views objectively, and his exposition is lucid. Yet for 
all its value as a reference work, Ancient Israel is systematic 
only in the formal, outward sense. Its arrangement is sys- 
tematic, but there is no real synthesis or analysis. In contrast 
to Gray, who was by disposition a seeker after solutions, de 
Vaux appears content in most cases merely to present problems 
in their accepted formulations and to assemble new data bearing 
on them. He hardly ever breaks new ground, or comes up with 
an original point of view. 

De Vaux’s works may serve as an accurate summary of what 
is known, so long as one realizes that he frequently transmits 
concensus as fact. In his scholarly articles, a collection of 
which was recently published under the title Bible et Orient 
(Paris, 1967), de Vaux shows more of an inclination to be 
original, but in his encyclopaedic writing he seemingly felt the 
imperative to be representative. As a result, one cannot truly 
speak of a school of thought represented by de Vaux, except to 
note that the institutional approach, in and of itself, constitutes 
a distinctive outlook. 

Menahem Haran, an Israeli scholar, may be classed with 
de Vaux in certain regards. Haran is a disciple of Yehezkel 
Kaufmann. He has followed up the logic of his master’s hypo- 
thesis on the symbolic significance of the Israelite cult as por- 
trayed in the priestly writings of the Pentateuch. His major 
contribution is available in an article in the Hebrew Union 
College Annual, 36 (1965), 191-226, entitled “The Priestly 
Image of the Tabernacle.” Haran’s thesis is that the cult por- 
trayed in the priestly source was a carefully patterned presenta- 
tion of symbolic acts, reflecting a graduated scale of sanctity, 
and described in the graphics of a tabernacle whose innermost 
precincts represented the most sacred of places. As one moved 
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outward, the sanctity was systematically reduced. In a similar 
fashion the cultic appurtenances, the priestly vestments, the 
execution of the priestly office, and the sacrificial regimen all 
reflected this same graduation of sanctity. It was this concept 
that the priestly traditions were seeking to convey by the way in 
which they chose to describe the ancient Israelite cult. Following 
Kaufmann, Haran accepts the overall distinction between the 
priestly and the popular conceptions of the cult, a distinction 
which is all too convenient for the apparent resolution of real 
contradictions." , 

Haran has written voluminously elsewhere on the biblical cult, 
especially in Encyclopaedia Biblica (Hebrew). In these articles 
he deals with many aspect of the cult, running the gamut from 
Israelite sanctuaries to the operation of the priesthood and sacri- 
ficial praxis. He formulates accurate, though largely conserva- 
tive statements on most of the relevant questions. These many 
articles should be reworked into a systematic presentation.” 

Haran is primarily an exegete, and his scope is much more 
limited than that of de Vaux. Whereas de Vaux utilizes the text 
to reconstruct the life of a society, Haran interprets the text as 
the expression of dominant views within that society. 


Ill 


The discoveries of archaeology, both on the soil of ancient 
Israel and in the Near East generally, hold the key to a fuller 
understanding of the Israelite cult. Certain problems relevant to 
the cult simply cannot be clarified without additional data, which 
can only come as a result of archaeological activity. 

A convenient way of assessing the present relationship of 
archaeology to the study of the biblical cult would be to refer 
to Gray’s section on the altar. His treatment is sensitive when 
it comes to certain religious notions about the role of the altar 
in Israelite worship, but it has little value today for a reconstruc- 
tion of the history of altars, cult places, and temples in ancient 
Israel. This is not because his methodology was unsound, but 
because Gray had very little to go on when he wrote his study. 
His discussion of the archaeological evidence actually concerns 
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itself with dolmens and such objects as sculptured stones, situ- 
ated above the ground and discovered by explorers who assumed 
that they had some cultic and/or funerary significance. Gray 
attempted to synthesize this evidence with early biblical tradi- 
tions about stone altars located in the open field.” 

It is clear, in hindsight, that before the mid-twenties Palestinian 
archaeology was in its infancy. Expeditions at Ta‘anak, Gezer, 
Jerusalem, Samaria, and at several other sites had produced im- 
portant finds; but these finds, and the field techniques utilized 
to unearth them, cannot be compared with what was to come. 
The series of excavations at Megiddo, which, incidentally, 
yielded a four-horned altar and a well preserved pre-Israelite 
bamah installation, were initiated in 1925. The first preliminary 
reports on the excavation under Albright at Tell Beit-Mirsim 
began to appear in 1926. Albright’s extended excavation is 
generally considered a turning point in field techniques and in 
the interpretation of data.“ 

In 1921, or thereabouts, very little could be said about the 
Israelite altar. Since that time, many cult places and their at- 
tendant artifacts have been unearthed on biblical soil. It is 
usually very difficult, however, to be precise in identifying such 
recovered objects with those described or prescribed in the 
Bible. It is interesting that de Vaux had very little to add to 
what Gray had said about the altar, although in another con- 
nection he discusses sacred locales in greater depth.” 

Actually, the results of archaeological activity since the mid- 
twenties have been of mixed value in ascertaining the history of 
Israelite cult places. Many sites have yielded primarily pre- 
Israelite, or non-Israelite finds. Although such material has con- 
siderable bearing on Israelite religion because of proximity in 
space and time, its relevance is not the same as that of data com- 
ing from actually Israelite cultic sites. The literary, epigraphic, 
and glyptic yield on biblical soil has been disappointing. In 
other areas of the Near East, archaeologists have unearthed 
large archives of written records and numerous artifacts bearing 
inscriptions which reveal their exact provenance. On Israelite 
soil the scholar is limited to meager gleanings."° 
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Given such restrictions in available sources, it is all the more 
important that coordinated efforts be undertaken to create an 
interdisciplinary approach to the reconstruction of the Israelite 
cult, with the participation of specialists in several fields, and 
their subdivisions. These fields include: archaeology, ancient 
Near Eastern languages, biblical studies, history, anthropology, 
and environmental or ecological research. If it ever was possible 
for archaeologists to master all relevant disciplines necessary for 
the full interpretation of their data, it is impossible today. The 
chances for a genuine synthesis are being hindered by the failure to 
recognize limitations. Biblical scholars are also guilty of this 
oversight. What is needed is teamwork on the part of scholars with 
genuine interdisciplinary interests; a dialogue of specialists. Until 
now, almost every coordinated effort in publication has fallen 
short of real synthesis. Specialists are assigned separate sections 
in areas of their expertise, and the reader is often left with the 
most difficult task, that of constructing for himslf a unified picture 
of Israelite civilization by synthesizing disparate data." 

There have been several “masters” who have sought, in all 
earnestness, to develop a proper methodology and who have 
achieved unusual scope in their research. The three who first 
come to mind are Albrecht Alt, W. F. Albright, and Benjamin 
Mazar. Alt’s understanding of social patterns and legal institu- 
tions was exceptional, and his legacy is still very much alive in 
Palestinian archaeology today. As for actual work being accom- 
plished, the students of Albright and Mazar, and their students 
in turn, constitute the main body of archaeologists, historical 
geographers, and historians contributing to the needed syn- 
thesis.** 

As regards Israelite religion, Albright has probably come the 
nearest to achieving a valid methodology for the application of 
archaeological data to the interpretation of biblical texts. In his 
most recent work, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 
Albright included a brief discussion of the evidence for the early 
Israelite cult, and he conceded, in a manner not entirely typical 
of his usual boldness, that we know too little to allow for a re- 
liable reconstruction. Having thus qualified himself, Albright 
proceeds to present some rather cogent evidence bearing on the 
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destruction of pre-existing idolatrous cultic installations by the 
entering Israelites. A string of such cult centers, from Shechem 
to Hazor, was destroyed at about the same period. In Albright’s 
view, the archaeological evidence synchronizes with the account 
in Judges 6 concerning the destruction of the Baal altar by 
Gideon. 

According to Albright, it is possible to chart the effects of the 
Israelite entry into Canaan in religious terms. His view is that 
their attitude toward idolatrous cult places was polemical from 
the start. Albright also proposes a theory about the original 
function of the bamah as a type of cult installation, considering 
it as originally funerary in character.’ 

Albright’s contribution has been primarily to revise long-held 
notions about Israelite religion and to demonstrate the need for a 
new outlook. His suggestions in this regard are quite under- 
standably open to question, and subject to the test of new dis- 
coveries. As is usually the case, the shattering of previous con- 
structions is more readily attainable than the erecting of new 
ones. Whether or not, in terms of their actual substance, AI- 
bright’s proposals for the reconstruction of Israelite religion are 
fully acceptable, it is incontrovertible that his methodology has 
served as the major catalyst in the current re-examination of the 
Israelite way of life, in all of its ramifications. 

Archaeologists cannot abandon every other field of activity 
and concentrate exclusively on cultic problems, but it would be 
of help if certain attested Israelite cult sites received immediate 
attention. The excavations at Shiloh (Seilun) undertaken by a 
Danish expedition in the twenties, and again in the early sixties, 
should be continued now. Previous work on the site did not 
involve the acropolis to any significant extent, and yet that is 
where one would expect to find the cultic buildings.*® The ex- 
cavations at Gibeon (el-Jib) under J. B. Pritchard were much 
too limited in scope to establish the significance of that site in 
biblical times.*’ Bethel (Beitin), excavated in the thirties by 
Albright, and more recently in the late fifties by J. Kelso, has 
yielded impressive finds which require re-examination and further 
study.” 

Albright identified Tell Beit-Mirsim, about eleven miles south- 
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west of Hebron, as the site of biblical Debir. There has always 
been some doubt about this identification because, in the same 
general vicinity, there are several other impressive tells. Recently 
a survey team under M. Kochavi has done surface exploration 
at Khirbet Rabud, raising the possibility that it is biblical Debir. 
Rabud should be excavated, regardless of whether or not it will 
prove to be the site of ancient Debir.*® 

Some recent excavations have held out new possibilities for 
learning about the history and character of the Israelite cult. 
The excavations at biblical Dan in upper Galilee, begun in 
1966 under A. Biran, have already yielded impressive ramparts 
and structures, but until the acropolis is excavated we probably 
won't know what everyone would like to know about a site 
whose cultic history is recounted in so many biblical traditions.** 
In 1962, 1964, 1965, and again after the Six Day War in 1967, 
Kathleen Kenyon conducted excavations in the Ophel area of 
Jerusalem. In 1964 a cult installation was discovered immedi- 
ately outside Hezekiah’s wall, dating down to the eighth, and 
probably the seventh century. It contained two cultic stele 
( nia¥_ ) and an altar, and burial places were located in the 
near vicinity. Its discovery sheds light on the varieties of cultic 
activity extant during the late monarchy in and around Jerusa- 
lem.*” The current excavations in Jerusalem under N. Avigad 
have already uncovered a massive city wall from the late first 
temple period, raising the hope that further activity in Jerusalem 
might reveal remains of importance for the study of the early 
cult. 

In recent lectures and discussions, William G. Dever, director 
of the Gezer excavations, has been reporting on the future plans 
for that site. The expedition will concentrate on the acropolis 
area, and since extended occupation of the site by Israelites has 
been ascertained, it is likely that finds of cultic relevance for 
biblical studies will be forthcoming—this in addition to the 
pre- Israelite high place that was unearthed and recently re- 
constructed at Gezer. 

An example of the hopefulness of the present situation was 
the series of excavations at Arad under Yohanan Aharoni be- 
tween 1962 and 1967.*° Arad is a town in the Beersheba region 
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of the Negeb. The hypothesis underlying the dig at Arad was 
that border installations had a particular importance in ancient 
Israel. The quantity of epigraphic evidence from the period of 
the first temple was greatly increased by the discovery at Arad 
of a horde of ostraca. An: Israelite sanctuary was unearthed on 
the site, one which had been in use throughout most of the 
period of the first temple. The onomasticon of the ostraca re- 
veals attested priestly and/or levitical eponyms, and indicates 
that the Arad sanctuary maintained close connections with the 
temple in Jerusalem. In effect, this means that it was a legitimate 
Judean sanctuary, rather than one in competition with the 
Jerusalem temple. 

The sanctuary was housed in an enclosed building of sizable 
proportions, making it a veritable wp, a cult place of greater 
importance than a bamah installation or a mere altar. In the 
niche of the sanctuary, one cultic stela( 738) definitely — and 
possibly as many as three—was found in situ. There was also 
an altar for sacrifice, and several incense altars. 

Aharoni has ventured some speculative historical theories on 
the basis of the Arad finds and, whereas one may question some 
of these speculations, there is no doubt that Arad represents a 
turning point in the study of the Israelite cult. On the theory 
that other border towns might yield finds of comparable impor- 
tance, Aharoni reexamined Lachish very briefly in 1967, and 
again in 1968, and began excavations at Beersheba in the 
summer of ‘1969. He did not find any definitive evidence of 
an Israelite sanctuary at Lachish during the period of the first 
temple, and we are awaiting reports from Beersheba.?’ 

The Arad excavations bring into focus some of the major 
questions about the Israelite cult which presently require clarifi- 
cation: 

1) What was the relationship between the Arad sanctuary 
and the temple in Jerusalem? Did this border installation have 
specialized functions? 

Aharoni discovered that the sacrificial altar in the sanctuary 
had not been used during the last period of the sanctuary’s 
existence, before the destruction of the site by the Babylonians. 
He has tried to synchronize this abandonment of the altar with 
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the edict of Josiah, promulgated in 622-621 B.c.E. This edict 
required the priests of the outlying cult places to report to 
Jerusalem, and apparently forbade any sacrificial activity out- 
side the Jerusaelm temple.” 

It is risky to attempt such synchronizations. Aharoni’s expla- 
nation, if substantiated, would constitute an important attesta- 
tion of the effects of Josiah’s reform on the religious life of 
Judea. It is, however, a problematic interpretation of the 
archaeological data. We would be left with a cult that employed 
incense and a sanctuary and retained in its niche a cultic stela 
( 738), but that did not employ actual sacrifices. This would 
not seem to be a reasonable response to Josiah’s edict, based on 
what we know from biblical sources of its content and intent. 

2) Which cultic appurtenances were considered legitimate in 
the Israelite cult, at various times and in different regions? 
Biblical traditions concerning the Max are confusing. Quite 
a few such stele have been recovered in the last decade or so, 
and we may see the role and meaning of this artifact clarified 
in the near future. The presence of a 732 in an Israelite sanc- 
tuary of fairly certain legitimacy, during the late monarchy and 
in the region of Judea, constitutes an important link in the his- 
tory of Israelite cult places.” 

3) How was the clergy administered at regional or local 
sanctuaries, and what relationship did such groups bear to the 
Jerusalem priesthood and to the royal establishment? The cor- 
respondence recorded in the Arad ostraca merely suggests some 
possibilities in this connection.*° 


IV 


We propose to deal only briefly with Gray’s treatment of the 
priesthood and the festivals. The subject of the festivals has 
been discussed at great length by de Vaux.*! From his summary, 
one has the impression that this area of inquiry has not kept 
up with other aspects of biblical studies. To reconstruct the 
character and history of early Israelite celebrations we would 
have to know more than we presently know, and the possibilities 
of securing such new information appear slim. Among the 
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desiderata are the following: 1) The dates of the priestly codes 
of the Pentateuch. These are the primary sources of information 
on the Israelite festivals, and until we can be fairly certain as to 
how early or how late they are in terms of their essential content, 
we cannot say when the celebrations prescribed in them actually 
took place. 2) Information on the several calendars in use in 
ancient Israel. 3) The meaning of Israelite sacrifice. 4) The 
history and structure of the Israelite priesthood and of the other 
cultic groups. 5) The role of the monarchy in ordaining festivals 
and in determining and altering their character. 

Some progress can be reported on the study of the Israelite 
priesthood and on the problem of the Levites. The term b 
itself has been clarified considerably.** There have also been 
some fruitful inquiries into biblical genealogies. Building on 
earlier efforts, Mazar set in motion a total reexamination of 
the historicity of the book of Chronicles, where the important 
priestly and levitical genealogies occur. He showed, in several 
connections, that the Chronicler had before him records which 
the writer of Kings either did not possess or chose to ignore, 
for whatever reasons.** The hereditary question clearly hinges 
on the authenticity of the genealogies, as does the historicity 
of other historiographic traditions on the origins of the cultic 
groups. 

The most recent investigation into the genealogies of 
Chronicles is that by the late Jacob Liver, Chapters in the 
History of the Priests and Levites (Hebrew; 1968). Liver re- 
gards the genealogies in I Chron. 23-24 as very ancient, de- 
riving from the early days of the Israelite monarchy. He deals 
convincingly with their many compositional problems and ap- 
parent inconsistencies. Liver’s work is more than a summary 
of what is known. It represents a step forward, and, like his 
other major studies, is form-critical in approach, but transcends 
the literary context in an effort to venture reliable historical 
conclusions.** 


Research into the historicity of the biblical lists of levitical 
cities by Albright, Mazar, and Haran has strengthened the view 
of Alt that we have in Joshua, and in the later Books, a reliable 
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historical source.*® If these lists actually reflect the distribution 
of levitical cities throughout Palestine in biblical times, then 
we are justified in assuming that their functionaries were united 
by some sort of kinship, or at least that they inhabited the same 
communities over long periods of time. 

Our own researches into the elusive history of that group of 
cultic servitors known as netinim ( O'YN] ) have led us to 
the conclusion that they constituted a kind of professional guild, 
similar to “The Servants of Solomon” with whom they are listed 
in the census of returning Israelites in Ezra 2. The fact that 
the list of netinim includes a large number of foreign names 
had led many scholars to assume that they were temple slaves, 
or the descendants of such slaves. Careful investigation re- 
vealed, however, that this was not the case. The netinim bore 
the status of freemen, and were part of the economic organiza- 
tion which obtained in Jerusalem during Nehemiah’s leadership. 
The fact that there is a Ugaritic list of ytnm suggested that this 
group might be quite ancient. Although there is no mention of 
them in Kings, or other pre-exilic sources, we had reason to 
accept the traditions of the Chronicler on this, and related 
cultic traditions as essentially authentic, and we concluded that 
the netinim probably existed in the pre-exilic period. Now, one 
of the eponyms in the list of netinim (Ezra 2.43 ff.||Neh. 6.46 ff. ) 
has turned up in a Hebrew ostracon discovered at Arad, dating 
from the last years of the first temple. It is the name DoC)p, 
elsewhere unattested. We take its occurrence at Arad, in a con- 
text related to the Jerusalem temple and to matters cultic, as at 
least oblique evidence for the pre-exilic existence of the netinim, 
because of the extreme strangeness of the name.** 

Applying the results of this inquiry to the problem of the 
Levites, it is reasonable to suppose that they constituted a similar 
type of professional guild. Perhaps the term “guild” is im- 
precise.’ What we intend are closed groups of trained personnel, 
which were structured along clan lines, and which continuously 
inhabited certain localities. A strict hereditary principle would 
not have been required, because such groups occasionally 
adopted outsiders into their membership. This would account 
for the alleged intrusion of non-Levites into the levitical geneal- 
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ogies and, on the other hand, would explain why the Levites are 
classified along clan lines to begin with.*® 


Vv 


Gray’s section on sacrifice is of lasting importance. Whatever 
theorizing Gray permitted himself was closely linked to the 
textual evidence. He never allowed considerations unrelated 
to the text to affect his interpretation of it. He began with the 
theory of sacrifice, and addressed himself to the view which had 
been set forth by W. Robertson Smith in his pioneer work on 
comparative religion, Lectures on the Religion of Semites 
(1889) .%* Robertson Smith had proposed that the predominant 
factor in “Semitic” sacrifice was the experience of communion 
actualized in the blood rites of the animal sacrifices. As Gray 
noted, Robertson Smith never actually denied that the notion 
of the sacrifice as a gift tendered to the deity figured somehow in 
the dynamics of Israelite ritual, but set about to refute the al- 
leged predominance of this interpretation in favor of his con- 
ception of communion through blood. Gray never confronted 
the full impact of this theory, but rather attempted, purely on 
the evidence of the technical terminology of the cult in Biblical 
Hebrew, to demonstrate that many of these terms clearly con- 
veyed the notion of gift or tribute, and that others were at least 
related to that notion.*® 

In his Prolegomena, written about ten years before the appear- 
ance of Robertson Smith’s work, Julius Wellhausen seems to 
have endorsed the notion of sacrifice as gift or tribute, while 
noting that the extraordinary significance of the blood rites 
injected into the essential dynamic of Israelite sacrifice a mysteri- 
ous element, reflecting the conception that blood is the life force. 
Wellhausen did not consider the blood rites as the essential in- 
gredient in Israelite sacrifice, which status he reserved for the 
assignment of the animal as an altar offering.*® In a sense, 
Robertson Smith sought to remove the sense of mystery from 
the blood rites. He applied to this task the findings of his earlier 
study of kinship patterns among the Arabs.*! 

In terms of kinship, the basic relationship between the wor- 
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shipper and the deity is a function of the overall character of the 
community. The “Semitic” communities were united by kin- 
ship, at first in small and later in large amalgamated units. Two 
notions were basic in the human-divine relationship: kingship 
and fatherhood. Fatherhood is based on the kinship of blood. 
The relationship of the worshipper to the deity is thus a projec- 
tion of the actual organizing principle operative in the life of the 
community as it was constituted. In the rituals of the com- 
munity one finds the expression of what is recognized to be the 
basis of the group’s cohesive existence. 


How does the sacrifice of animals fit into this kinship pattern? 
Animal offerings are propitious because certain animals are con- 
sidered holy. In pastoral societies, which depend on domestic 
animals for their sustenance, the flocks and herds predominate 
in this role. The animals were considered part of the religious 
community because they, too, bore a kinship relation to the 
deity. Beings related to the same father are related to each other. 
As Robertson Smith put it: 


The beasts are sacred and kindred beings for they are the 
source of life and subsistence.* 


In very early times, so the reasoning goes, animals were eaten 
only in exceptional circumstances, but as time went on, a ritual 
pattern developed in which the meat of the animal, normally 
prohibited as taboo, was partially consumed in an act of com- 
munion. This was “the rite of blood brotherhood.” It was a 
covenant, “a bond of troth and life fellowship to all the effects 
for which kinsmen are permanently bound together.” ® 

According to Robertson Smith, it is this projected kinship 
that became the cornerstone of Israelite sacrifice. A corollary is 
the prominence of the ma! “slain offering” as the basic form 
of Israelite sacrifice, for it is the type which, by its manner of 
disposition, affords the opportunity for the shared, communion 
meal. In this framework, expiatory offerings were necessitated 
by the fact that, by their offenses against the deity, individuals 
and communities as a whole had threatened the bond with the 
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father. Offenders were reinstated into the kinship community 
by a blood rite. 

It is this basic formulation, with variations, that has predomi- 
nated in the study of the biblical cult. René Dussaud accepted 
it, in principle, and most scholars have been merely repeating 
earlier discussions. Thus, de Vaux translates the term opow 
as “communion sacrifice,’ without even bothering to explore 
alternatives.** In a recent monograph devoted entirely to the 
on >w("nar) Rudolph Schmid accepts the prior conclusions of 
Robertson Smith and Dussaud, but goes on to emphasize the 
aspect of covenant. R. J. Thompson recently published a par- 
tial, but detailed study of the fellowship theory, concluding 
merely that no one principle can account for the phenomenon 
of sacrifice in all of its aspects.*° 

As the discussion of the subject progressed, the Sinaitic cove- 
nant, as described in Exodus 24, became, for those who shared 
Robertson Smith’s essential view, the paradigm for the use of 
blood in sacrificial rites.47 According to that record of the cove- 
nant between Yahweh and Israel, half of the sacrificial blood 
was dashed against the altar and the other half on the entire 
people assembled (Exodus 24:6-8). From this procedure it is 
deduced that all sacrificial utilization of blood was of the same 
nature and for the same purpose as was the case in the covenant, 
i.e., to bind the worshipper and the deity in the covenantal 
relationship. In this sense, covenant would become the frame- 
work for ritual communion. 

Robertson Smith sensed that his definition of covenant was a 
weak point in his argument. If the blood rite was an expression 
of kinship, the kinship of covenant brothers, then the covenant 
should, in itself, represent a kinship arrangement. He noted, how- 
ever, that the covenant between Yahweh and Israel was a rela- 
tionship created artificially, an adoptive relationship, if you 
will.*® The fatherhood of Yahweh, like his kingship, was not 
based on blood kinship, but on a type of contract in which 
the terminology of kinship was proverbially metaphorical. We 
now know that the Israelite covenant bears affinities to ancient 
Near Eastern vassal treaties and royal commissions. The suzerain 
is obligated to protect and care for those bound to him by treaty, 
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and his wards, in turn, bear reciprocal obligations to him. This 
is one of the active ingredients in the Israelite covenant.” 

The other ingredient, discussed most profoundly by Thorkild 
Jacobsen, is the notion of the personal God, with whom an 
individual and/or his family bear a particular relationship. The 
covenant betwéen Yahweh and Abraham, and between the deity 
and the dynasty of David, as well as that between God and the 
Aaronide priesthood, reflect the more individualized dimension 
of the relationship, whereas it is in the Sinaitic covenant that the 
entire people is so related to the deity.°° 

Once the artificiality of the Israelite covenant is acknowl- 
edged, we can no longer maintain that the cult, as the supposed 
actualization of the covenant, expresses the kinship of blood. 
In turn, this necessitates explaining the blood rites in another 
way. Even if we accept the paradigmatic status of the Sinaitic 
covenant, we would have to seek new explanations for the 
meaning of animal sacrifices. The logic of kinship would apply 
only where no artificial covenant existed, and where an animistic 
type of bond obtained between the human community and the 
divine powers. Once the bond is conceived of in moral, legal, 
and/or political terms, there is no longer an exact correspon- 
dence between the basis of the group’s kindred existence and 
its relationship to the deity. The matter of the kinship of the 
group is, in itself, problematic; but that question goes beyond 
our present discussion. 

The truth of the matter is that the nexus of covenant and cult 
must, in any event, be understood in a different way. The 
Sinaitic covenant as described in Exodus 24 cannot be accepted 
as the cornerstone of Israelite ritual, and cannot serve as the 
prototype for the use of blood in sacrificial rites. This is because 
the activity at Sinai represented a different phenomenon from 
sacrifice as such, and the blood had a different function. 

The placing of sacrificial blood on persons can have the effect 
of binding them in a covenant, as is true in the case of the 
Aaronide High Priest, who is invested in this manner (Lev. 
18:22-24). According to the priestly source, a covenant ob- 
tained between Yahweh and the Aaronide house (Num. 
25:12-13). The blood placed on the person of the High Priest 
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was from the ram of investiture. In such rites, the persons 
upon whom blood was placed did not have the status of wor- 
shippers, and it was not by virtue of the act of sacrifice itself 
that the blood was disposed of in this manner. In such rites, 
the altar represented one party to the covenant, i.e., the Deity. 
As the binding agent, blood was placed on both parties. In 
sacrificial rites, blood is not placed on the worshippers, and its 
use is governed by other considerations entirely.*! 

The efficacy of blood, however we conceive of its uses in 
ritual and however we interpret the prohibitions against its 
consumption, is predicated on the notion of its potency as the 
life force, an idea explicitly conveyed in the cultic codes of the 
Pentateuch (Leviticus 17:10 f.), and fundamental to the entire 
structure of the Israelite cult. Because it is the life force, blood 
can substitute for a life, pars pro toto. This is how we under- 
stand Leviticus 17:11: 


For the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have assigned 
it to you to serve as expiation for your lives on the altar; 
for the blood may expiate according to the value of life. 


The technical idiom “W5) by 752% means “to serve as ransom for a 
life.” The final part of the verse is crucial, and expresses the no- 
tion of ritual substitution: 153° YDjD 817077 °D. The preposition 
Beth in the word W533. is Beth pretii, “of price.” The sense is 
that blood can substitute for life to the extent required to redeem 
it, to ransom it. Deities, like demons, accept blood in lieu of 
human life, and do the bidding of those who offer it to them. 
The efficacy of blood is a result of its potent properties. This is 
what has led us to the hypothesis that the uses of blood in the 
Israelite cult were magical, and not primarily ritual. 

We distinguish between two types of use: 

1) The blood libation, originally intended for the chtonic 
deities, and adopted by the Israelite cult as an apotropaic means 
for appeasing Yahweh and for preventing his wrath. Yahweh 
accepts the blood and does not allow his wrath to be destructive 
of his worshipers when they stand in his presence, as occasion- 
ally happened. This is the purpose of the dashing of the blood 
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against the altar, which was prescribed for sacrifices generally. 
It is this use of blood that Leviticus speaks of in specifically 
employing the phrase -w5)3 by 7325 eg 

2) The use of blood in expiatory sacrifices. Such use is 
always designated by the verb 122 “to perform an act of 
ritual expiation,” and never by the phrase WB) by 1325. Such 
use of blood was also apotropaic, but the force of the blood was 
not directed at the deity being worshiped but at demonic powers 
which threatened him. The offenses, which had necessitated the 
expiatory sacrifices in the first instance, had unleashed these 
demonic powers, and had allowed them to penetrate the Israelite 
community where the deity resided. They threatened the purity 
of his sanctuary residence, and had to be driven out. They ac- 
cepted the blood offered to them and withdrew. This is the 
purpose of the dabbing of sacrificial blood on the horns of the 
altar of incense, and on other cultic furnishings, which stood 
on the route of entry into the innermost precincts of the sanc- 
tuary. The defilement of these inner precincts might endanger the 
purity of the resident deity and induce him to withdraw.” 

If this interpretation of the blood rites is correct, and the 
derivation of the sacrificial blood rites from the binding power 
of blood in the enactment of covenants incorrect, there would be 
further reason to reject Robertson Smith’s view of sacrifice as 
communion. 

If kinship cannot account for the basic cultic relationship 
between the Israelite worshipers and their deity, what was the 
underlying factor in that relationship? All that has been said 
above as to the nexus of covenant and cult points to one answer: 
The worshiper is the servant of the deity. He brings his requests 
before his master, thanks him for his kindnesses, tries to expiate 
for any offenses committed against him, praises him, does his 
will, and attempts to provide proper hospitality for the resident 
deity, so as to retain his abiding presence in the midst of the 
community. 

What the worshiper wants from the deity is that power, in the 
form of life and sustenance—one may call it fertility—which the 
gods grant to those who find favor in their eyes. He wants pro- 
tection from the ravages of nature and from human enemies. 
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He wants a good future for his land and his people. To worship 
is to serve, expressed by the verb 73y , and ritual celebration 
is M73 “service.” This verb also connotes the fulfillment of 
the duties of vassaldom.* To offend the deity or to fail in 
serving him properly is conveyed, inter alia, by the verbs sun 
and yw, and the offenses are termed SON, NSYM and YWD. 
These same verbs refer to improper treaty relations.°° 

Now we can appreciate the semantics involved in such terms 
as MID “tribute”, as well as 7373 and nsw . They are all 
predicated on the sense of something remitted or granted, de- 
pending on the point of view. Thus the m9 is usually 
presented to the one possessing the power in a particular situa- 
tion. The term 372 usually connotes that which is granted 
by the one possessing the power, but it can also mean tribute.*° 
Even the term 79m “daily sacrifice” is related to the notion 
of a payment. In its original administrative context it meant 
“regular, daily ration,’ and designated the ration granted by 
kings to their retainers.°’ In this dimension, sacrifice had as its 
most immediate objective the care and feeding of the gods, to 
borrow a phrase from A. Leo Oppenheim’s discussion of cultic 
procedures in Mesopotamia.”® 

Gray glossed over the problematic term on>w , not even 
summarizing prior discussions of the term. He neither referred 
to the evidence of the Carthaginian tariffs available to him, nor 
to the discussion of this evidence by Robertson Smith.°* This 
term is pivotal for an understanding of the Israelite cult. In a 
forthcoming monograph on the technical terminology of biblical 
sacrifice we hope to show that it, too, fits in well with the gift 
theory advocated by Gray. 

This is the overall importance of the technical terminology in 
ascertaining the meaning of biblical sacrifice. It is Gray’s em- 
phasis on terminology which rendered his methodology sound. 
It becomes apparent that the lexicon of the cultic texts consisted 
largely of a shared vocabulary, and in many cases a derivative 
one. In studying the variations in usage we learn something 
about the meaning of sacrifice, observing more clearly how the 
cultic establishment interacted with other elements in Israelite 
society. 
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The terminology thus suggests the servant-lord relationship 
as that which underlies the sense of sacrifice as gift or tribute. 
It is the orientation of needs, relative to power, which explains 
the dynamics of cultic activity. This basic outlook was adopted 
by Johannes Pedersen.*’ G. van der Leeuw was troubled by the 
notion that sacrifice should be thought of as little more than 
bartering with the gods. Although his orientation was clearly 
dynamistic, he spoke of a higher type of giving, and of the bond 
created between worshiper and deity through offering something 
of one’s own, which is akin to giving of one’s self. Van der 
Leeuw tried to reconcile his basic outlook with that of Robertson 
Smith, and saw in the latter’s concept of communion an expan- 
sive idea. His interpretation of Robertson Smith was hardly 
accurate in this regard.°! 


Our own thinking has been influenced considerably by the 
studies of Thorkild Jacobsen into the character of Mesopotamian 
religion. By an analysis of the mythology, of the literature of 
hymns and prayers, and of the actual records of the great estab- 
lishments of ancient Mesopotamia, Jacobsen has shown how the 
central concerns of each age dominated the attitudes toward the 
gods. Each millennium or other definitive age in Mesopotamian 
history characterized divine power in terms of its most vital 
concerns. Until increased food production reduced the chronic 
threat of famine, it was this critical need which was projected 
onto the personality of the chief gods.°* When one stops to in- 
quire what it was that most vitally concerned a people, what its 
greatest anxiety was, he will come close to identifying the main 
thrust of its religious outlook. 

The above considerations seem to be predicated on the idea 
that sacrifice, as the primary means of petitioning the gods, of 
seeking their assistance, was a gift, either obligatory or volun- 
tary. In mythological religions, gods are usually pictured as 
requiring sustenance, and the supplying of food and other ener- 
gizing substances to them was thought to increase their potency, 
thus rendering them more capable of assisting their worshipers. 
Some of this dynamic was still operative in the Israelite cult. 

When comparative evidence is employed in the study of 
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Israelite religion, as has been done here, one opens himself to 
the challenge that Israelite religion was different, sui generis, and 
that such evidence does not apply to its ritual practices. It is our 
view that from the more abundant evidence of other Near 
Eastern societies we can learn something of the generic character 
of religion in that area, in ancient times. This should not pre- 
clude the drawing of legitimate distinctions between one way 
of life and another, against the background of broad acquaint- 
ance and knowledge. 


Gray came closest to theorizing when he presented two im- 
portant arguments that support the gift theory of sacrifice: 

1) The dynamics of the 17) , the votive offering, and the 
formulary employed in pronouncing the vow, clearly reflect the 
contractual relationship. The worshiper pledges a gift to the deity 
in an effort to secure his assistance. That gift was to be remitted, 
usually in the form of a sacrifice or a donation to the cultic 
establishment, when the deity fulfilled his part of the contract. 
This presupposes that the sacrifice was a gift.” 

2) Deductive proof that the sacrifices were conceived as a 
presentation to the deity comes from the prophetic critique of 
the cult. The prime target of that critique was the belief, ap- 
parently widely held at the time, that the God of Israel desires 
and/or requires sacrifices. In the context of the covenant be- 
tween God and Israel, God requires sacrifices as the partial 
fulfillment of the duties imposed by that covenant. In a more 
general sense, the deity desires sacrifices and is appeased and 
entreated by them, and grants the requests of those who worship 
him in this manner. All of this presupposes that the sacrifice was 
essentially the presentation of objects to the deity, and militates 
against the notion that the primary significance of the sacrifice 
was the mystical experience of the blood rite.” 

The evidence is mounting in support of the gift theory. That 
is not to say that any unitary conception can account for all 
the phenomena, for the entire gamut of experiences that were 
embodied in Israelite ritual. What we are discussing is an or- 
ganizing principle, on the basis of which we can accurately 
view all the diverse factors involved in cultic activity in their 
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proper perspective. As an organizing principle, the proposition 
that the God of Israel desired the sacrifices of his people as a 
form of tribute to him as their sovereign, in return for which he 
would grant them the blessings of life, seems to convey the theory 
of Israelite sacrifice more accurately than the proposition that 
Israel, as a community bound together and bound to its deity 
by blood, sacrificed to that deity sacred animals, which shared 
with it, and with the deity, a triangular blood kinship. 


Some of the import of the above comments on the theory of 
sacrifice will become apparent in the following remarks on some 
specific types and modes of sacrifice discussed by Gray. 

1) The slain offering ( mal ). Gray was troubled by the 
fact that the larger part of the na? was not assigned to the deity 
on the altar, but rather consumed by the officiants and/or 
donors. He correctly sensed that this type of sacrifice had other 
significance than merely the presentation of a gift to the deity. 
However, he need not have concerned himself with questions 
of relative quantities. The fatty portions of the sacrificial victim 
(a2); which were assigned to the deity, were considered 
the choicest portions of the animal, from a cultic point of 
view. This notion is attested in biblical sources, quite inde- 
pendently of the priestly codes. Since it was thought that the 
deity especially desired these sections of the animals, they would 
consfitute a fitting gift to him.™ 

The edible portions of the sacrificial victim were consumed 
by the donors and the priests, with the share of the priests in- 
creasing, as time went on. From Lev. 7:31-34 it is clear that 
sections of the animals originally assigned to the donors were 
subsequently alloted to the priests. Perhaps a further stage in 
the appropriation of sacrificial flesh by the priests is to be seen 
in the provisions of the Carthaginian tariffs, usually dated to 
the fourth or third centuries B.c.E. According to those provi- 
sions, the donors of a Ma! received what was left over after 
the priests had taken a fixed quantity of flesh, computed by 
weight in amounts relative to the class of animal involved. The 
routine provision was that the donor received the hides, the 
feet, and other portions of uncertain identification, which could 
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not have constituted choice, edible sections of the animal.°’ 

The meat to be eaten was boiled in pots. An exception was 
the paschal M3! , as ordained in Ex. 12:9, which was to be 
broiled. In Deut. 16:7 this regulation is rescinded, and the 
paschal Ma! is treated in the same way as all others.® 

The most elaborate description of a Ma! is the account in 
I Sam. 9. Samuel ascends the bamah at Ramah to bless the 
offering, and to partake of it, together with ors Ip “those called,” 
his invited guests (cf. I Ki. 1:41, 49; Zeph. 1:7). He orders the 
cook to give Saul his own share ( 739 ) from the slain offering.® 

If the sequence of events described in I Sam. 9 is accurate, 
the meal was partaken of in a bureau (Hebrew mw? ), which 
was within the bamah installation, located outside the city. This 
is what was meant by the designation '7 "1D , “in the presence 
of Yahweh.” The meal was conducted in the sacred precincts of 
a sanctuary, or high place.” Although it is not clear from this 
account, ‘it is probable that the presence of the deity was mani- 
fested in the altar fire, which consumed the fatty portions of the 
ig a oe 

The meal described in I Sam. 9 can be characterized as an 
experience of fellowship, so long as,we intend by this term 
primarily the social aspect of the sacrificial meal, and not any 
particular effects of the blood rites associated with it. Such an 
experience undoubtedly possessed a numinous quality, deriving 
from the presence of Yahweh, and from the partaking of sacri- 
ficial flesh as part of a select group of participants, within 
sacred precincts. One felt the nearness of the deity, as well as 
sensing the fellowship of fellow Israelites. 

2) Gray’s method in classifying the various sacrifices by their 
graduated relation to the altar is suggestive. He projects a scale 
ranging from the holocaust, given over entirely to the altar fire, 
to the offerings of first fruits and the bread of display, of which 
no part ascended the altar.” 

From a comparative Near Eastern perspective, we may go 
beyond the distinctions formulated by Gray. Two operating 
principles were involved in Israelite modes of sacrifice: 

a) The practice of placing offerings before the deity, so as to 
be viewed by him. His seeing the offering constituted either its 
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actual consumption, or, at the least, its acceptance by him. 
When the deity had been afforded ample opportunity to view 
the offerings, they were removed from his presence and ae 
to human consumers, usually the priests.” 

b) The practice of burning parts of sacrifices, or whole sacri- 
fices, on the altar. The principle here was that the deity con- 
sumed the sacrifice after it had been transformed into smoke, 
which the deity breathed in.” 

The former principle was normal for most areas of the 
ancient Near East, whereas the latter principle seems to be 
peculiar to the Northwest-Semitic sphere in the second and early 
first millennium B.C.E. 

The account of Gideon’s theophany at Ophrah (Jud. 6) may 
be an etiology, explaining the superimposition of one principle 
on the other. Gideon at first prepared a sacred meal and set it 
before the angel, the divine manifestation. The key verb is M37 
“to set down” (v. 18), also employed in Deut. 26:10 in pre- 
scribing the offering of the first fruits. The angel thereupon 
instructed Gideon to make of the animal a burnt offering, and 
it was subsequently offered up on a rock altar. The angel 
ascended heavenward in the altar flames, which may be a way 
of defining the term my as “an ascending offering,” i.e., one 
in which the substance of the sacrifice ascends heavenward in 
fire and smoke.” 

Judging from this folkloristic account, it was once the custom 
to set offerings before the deity, and Israelites would have sup- 
posed this to be the usual procedure, in the early periods. The 
episode explains the change to burnt offerings. The difference 
in procedure results from a different conception of how Yahweh 
consumes sacrifices. 

From Ugaritic ritual texts we have clear evidence of the 
widespread use of burnt offerings in pre-Israelite times. It is pri- 
marily this evidence which helps to classify the geographic 
distribution of burnt offerings as a primarily Northwest-Semitic 
ritual. Elsewhere in the Near East, burnt offerings were exceed- 
ingly rare in the early periods. Whereas fire was often used in 
magical rites associated with the cult, it was not generally em- 
ployed in actual sacrifices." 
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The Ugaritic term Srp “burnt offerings” occurs in ritual texts 
in association with Simm, biblical on >w) , the most prominent 
type of Israelite slain offering.” The presence in the Ugaritic 
cult of burnt offerings, and of counterparts to biblical arrange- 
ments of sacrificial offerings, is further indication of the intimate 
connections between the practices of the Israelites and those of 
the Northwest-Semitic sphere. On the other hand, the Gideon 
account, as an example, would suggest that the Israelites intro- 
duced distinctive practices into Canaan proper, which were not 
necessarily native to that particular area. A distinction thus 
emerges between Syrian and Canaanite attitudes, one which is 
readily overlooked by lumping together the entire region of 
Palestine-Syria indiscriminately. 


In the biblical cult, the more widely attested Near Eastern 
practice of placing offerings before the deity, so as to be viewed 
by him, is a mode of sacrifice that is on its way out. It is re- 
tained in certain instances as a sufficient means of sacrifice, and 
in other cases it is employed as a preliminary act to the burnt 
offering. Deut. 26:1-11 prescribes the presentation of the first 
fruits, and we have already noted the technical terminology 
characteristic of that code. The substances were merely set be- 
fore the deity, probably to be removed after an appropriate 
interval. Another instance of this method is the placing of 
the bread of display ( 0257 on? ) on a table in the sanctuary, 
located outside the screen ( NDB ), near the altar of incense 
(Bx. 25-30: Levy 245-9 1 Sam, 2157: TeKRisd:48leGhron: 
4:19; and cf. Num. 4:7). Each week, the twelve loaves were 
removed from the table and eaten by priests in a sacred place. 
The fact that the bread of display is mentioned in a story from 
the early career of David, and that it is included in the de- 
scription of Solomon’s temple, attests to the antiquity of the 
practice.” 

A burnt offering actually accompanied the bread of display. 
Pure frankincense was offered up on the altar when the bread 
was set on the table. This was a substitute for the T73I8, a 
part of the N29 “grain offering,” that was normally burnt on 
the altar (Lev. 24:7). The requirement of an accompanying 
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burnt offering points up the tendency to adapt the one mode 
of sacrifice to the other. The mode of sacrifice known as 533m , 
“wave offering,” is further evidence of this tendency. The term 
113M occurs only in the priestly sources.’ The waving of the 
offering was for the purpose of showing it to the deity. It was 
originally an independent mode of sacrifice, and even remained 
a sufficient act of sacrifice in the case of some grain offerings, 
such as the sheaf of fresh grain (79 ) (Lev. 23:11-15). It 
is interesting to note that the grain offering which accompanied 
the 199 , called 0°93 nN (ibid., 23:17), could be made of 
leavened bread, since no part of it ascended the altar. In con- 
trast, the animal sacrifice which accompanied the 7Dy was 
waved only as a preliminary act to its subsequent disposition 
on the altar fire (ibid., 23:18-20) .2! 

Perhaps some further light on the practice of setting offerings 
before the deity as a mode of sacrifice can be shed by the pro- 
visions of Num. 7, where we have a record of the contributions 
to the tabernacle brought by the chiefs of the tribes of Israel. 
Even though the articles so donated by the chiefs—vessels, 
beasts for transport, wagons, etc.—were clearly not intended 
for the sacrificial altar, they are designated ]37p , a term 
which, in all other occurrences, refers directly to substances of 
which at least a part was intended for the altar. Elsewhere in 
the priestly sources, such contributions would undoubtedly be 
designated by the term 779197N’. In Num. 7, we have a different 
vocabulary, one less adjusted, perhaps, to the normative priestly 
conception of sacrifice as an altar offering. 

There is much more that could be noted about Gray’s treat- 
ment of biblical sacrifice. In hindsight, it is clear that he came 
close to establishing the precise distinction between the two 
types of expiatory sacrifices, the OW and the nxvn. He 
found the key to the problem of these confusing terms in a 
better understanding of the procedures of commutation, whereby 
contributions to temples were recorded and computed according 
to standards of exchange, usually silver or gold. This subject has 
more recently been discussed by the late E. A. Speiser, on the 
basis of comparative evidence. In our proposed monograph, 
we hope to clarify the problem of the expiatory sacrifices. 
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The reissue of G. B. Gray’s classic work exhorts students of 
biblical religion to remain faithful to sound philological 
methodology in treating a subject which, somehow, tends to 
draw us away from precise data, and attracts us, almost ir- 
resistibly, toward theory and abstraction. It is hoped that the 
foregoing remarks helped to characterize the present state of 
biblical cultic studies, and to emphasize, as well, the most 
pressing requirements of the field. 


Elul, 5730 Baruch A. Levine 
September, 1970 Professor of Hebrew 
New York University 
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NOTES 


1A full bibliography of G. B. Gray appears on pp. ix-xi of the 1925 publi- 
cation. For a review of the work with special reference to Gray’s treatment 
of rabbinic materials, see L. Finkelstein, JOR, 17 (1926), 87-91. 

In the presentation of Hebrew words in Hebrew script we have noted some 
errors which should be corrected to assure proper use of the reissued volume. 
Some corrigenda already appear after p. xiv of the 1925 publication. In addi- 
tion, note the following: 


Page: Line: Written: Should read: 
22 last line O33 nia 42 
“ ' x 4 

9 “ a 

75 fe omnes: SPnWp 
81 1 mso->aws | Sawa 
149 29 ‘oq ‘AI 
281 9 ab iv 
327 18 1 InN NIN 
353,n.3 10 nay nMay 
ADS See 2 nw>w me oy 


2 For a brief summary of activity until 1962 see Martin A. Beek, Atlas of 
Mesopotamia, 1962; the Index, pp. 153 f., is especially helpful. Also, A. Leo 
Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia, 1964, chapter 1, pp. 7-73. 

8 Y. Kaufmann, 4A History of Israelite Religion (Hebrew), Sth ed., 1961- 
1962, Vol. I, Book II, and especially the chapter on the cult (pp. 522-588), 
which contains a treatment of the problem of sacrifice (pp. 560-574). 

4B, A. Levine, Kippairim” (Hebrew), Eretz Israel, 9 (1969), 88-95, espe- 
cially pp. 93-94. Our interest was particularly Kaufmann’s failure to acknowl- 
edge the presence of magical practices as an active ingredient in the Israelite 
cult. 

5B, A, Levine, “Comments on Some Technical Terms of the Biblical Cult,” 
(Hebrew), Leshonenu, 30 (1965-66), 3-11; A. Leo Oppenheim, op. cit., 188. 

6 A fairly comprehensive bibliography is presented by Mme. Daniel on 
pp. 417 f. 

7.Jbid., pp. 273-297. 

8 [bid., pp. 299-325. 

"The discussion of the verb JBD has been updated in our article on 
Kipptiirim (see n. 4, above), pp. 88-95, especially 90-92. We show that the 
basic sense of this term is “to wipe off, cleanse,” hence “to purify.” This is 
established on the basis of the Akkadian evidence. In our view, there is no 
basis for seeing the sense of “covering, concealing” in the biblical usages of 
this verb, despite the idiomatic phrase 4%Y IBD which might suggest this. 

'0 Extensive bibliographies are provided in de Vaux’s works here cited, as 
well as in H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel, 1967, and H. J. Kraus, 
Worship in Israel, 1965. Also see R. J. Thompson, Penitence and Sacrifice in 
Early Israel outside the Levitical Law, 1963, 256 f, Additional bibliography 
may be found among the articles by M. Haran in Encyclopaedia Biblica (see 
n. 12 below). 
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11 An example of the application of this alleged distinction by Haran is 
his treatment of the problem of the TIDN in Tarbiz, 24 (1955), 380-391 
(Hebrew). The IDX is described variously as a garment and as an object 
that stood in the manner of a statue. These discrepancies are resolved by 
concluding, in effect, that the different literary sources knew of a different 
object by that name. A more proper method would be to investigate the 
origins of this object in comparative terms, and to think of it as an actual 
object, not merely a term! Once the distinction between priestly and popular 
is applied, however, there is no need to look further, and this shuts out other 
possible interpretations. 

12 The following articles in Encyclopaedia Biblica (Hebrew) by M. Haran 
should be consulted: Vol. IV: 37> (the priesthood) 14-46; O'D_A on’? 
(bread of display) 493-495; niNpwD? mY” Nr (food and drink) 543- 558; 
maya (the altar) 763-780. Vol. "'W> mit) (Menorah) 14-22; ny) 
(mostly as “grain offering”) 23-30; wy * ‘(the tithe) 204-212); wIpN 
(sanctuary) 322-328, 346-360; 7373 ‘(voluntary sacrifice) 783-785; aes y 
(votive offering) 786-790; mwATPH BO (the Holiness Code) 1094-1099. 
See also “The Uses of Incense int ‘the ‘Ancient Israelite Cult,” Vetus Testa- 
mentum, 10 (1960), 113-129. This list is not complete, but only representa- 
tive. 

13 Gray, 96 f. 

14On Debir see n. 23 below. On Megiddo, see Y. Aharoni, Encyclopaedia 
Biblica (Hebrew), IV (1962), 614-630. 

15 R, de Vaux, Ancient Israel, pp. 409-414, and cf. ibid. 274-311. 

16 A recent chrestomathy of Palestinian epigraphy is H. Donner—W. Rollig 
Kanaandische und Aramdische Inschriften, 1963 ff., 3 vols., sections D and 
E. In the quarterly of the Israel Academy of the Hebrew Language, Lesho- 
nenu (Hebrew), J. Naveh, epigraphist of the Department of Antiquities of 
the State of Israel, has been presenting new editions of Palestinian epigraphy, 
as well as new material. This series of textual studies began in 1965-66, and 
continues in issues of Leshonenu. 

17 Noteworthy as an attempt at synthesis is the series entitled The World 
History of the Jewish People, First Series: Ancient Times. Volume I has 
appeared: At the Dawn of Civilization—A Background of Biblical History, 
ed. E. A. Speiser, 1964. It is divided into three parts: The Environmental 
Factor, The Ethno-Linguistic Factor, and The Cultural Factor. Here one 
approaches a coherent presentation. Also see E. Anati, Palestine before the 
Hebrews, 1963. 

18 See A. Alt, Kleine Schriften, 3 vols., 1953-. For the bibliography of 
W. F. Albright see The Bible and the Ancient Near East, 1961, 363-389, and 
Eretz Israel, 9 (1969), 1-5. For B. Mazar, see Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), and 
nn. 33 and 35 below. The contribution of Kurt Galling should be mentioned 
here; for his important works, consult the bibliographies listed in n. 10 above. 

19 W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan, 1968, 193-207. See 
also M. Noth, The Old Testament World, 1966, 125-176, especially 173-179, 
for a summary of archaeological activity relative to the cult. 

20On Shiloh see Marie-Louise Buhl and S. Holm-Nielsen, The Danish 
Excavations at Tell Sailun, in 1926, 1929, 1932, and 1963; The Pre-Hellenistic 
Remains, 1969, pp. 84 ff. and plates; also O. Eissfeldt, “Silo und Jerusalem,” 
Supplement to Vetus Testamentum, VV (1957), 138-147. 

21 On Gibeon (el-Jib) see the article by J. B. Pritchard in The Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (IDB), Wl, 1962, 391-393, and literature cited there. 

22. On Bethel (Beitin) see J. Kelso, /DB, 1, 1962, 391-393 and literature 
cited there. For a more detailed treatment, see W. F. Albright and J. Kelso, 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, vol. 39, 1968. 
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23 On Debir, Rabud, etc., see V. R. Gold’s article, “Debir,” IDB, I, 1962, 
808, and literature cited there. 

24 On biblical Dan, see the interview with A. Biran, The New York Times, 
April 3, 1970, page 39; also his article, “In Search of the Golden Calf: Tel 
Dan Reveals its Secrets,” Hadassah Magazine, May 1970, pp. 14-15, 28-29. 

25 On Jerusalem, see Kathleen Kenyon, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 
1963, 7-21; 1965, 9-20; 1968, 97-111. 

26 On Arad, see the most recent summary by Y. Aharoni in New Direc- 
tions in Biblical Archaeology, ed. D. N. Freedman and J. C. Greenfield, 1969, 
25-39, and literature cited there. 

27 On Lachish, see Y. Aharoni, JEJ, 18 (1968), 157-170. 

28 The best discussion of the period of Josiah and his reforms is, in our 
opinion, the published MA thesis of the late Shalom Zemirin, Josiah and his 
Period (Hebrew), 1951. 

29 See M. Broshi, M33 , in Encyclopaedia Biblica, V, 222-225. 

30 See Aharoni’s article in n. 26 above, pp. 28-30 on the Eliashib ostraca. 
Also see J. Liver, Chapters in the History of the Priests and Levites (Hebrew), 
1968, pp. 39, 42, and n. 30. 

31 Of especial importance, in addition to the discussion by de Vaux, is that 
of J. Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture, 1956, IV, 376-465. For the literary 
traditions, see S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel’s Worship, 1962, 1-41, and 
additional notes, 718 f., and his article, “Die vermeintliche ‘Passah-legende’, 
Exodus 1-15,” Studia Theologica, V (1951), 66-88,o0n the Passover traditions. 
For a recent comprehensive treatment of the problem of dating the priestly 
sources see J. G. Vinck, “The Date and Origin of the Priestly Code in the 
Old Testament,’ Oudtestamentische Studien 15 (1969), 1-144. Vinck favors 
a post-exilic date, more precisely the late Persian period. Although his meth- 
odology is systematic, and his research thorough, the biblical textual evidence 
could lead us to entirely different conclusions. It is our view that many 
problems still remain with respect to the priestly source. Provisionally our 
view is that little, if any, of its essential content need be dated later than 
the destruction of the First Temple, although some redactional material may 
have been appended subsequently. 

82W. F, Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 1968, 109 f. 
and n. 42. 

38 B. Mazar, Encyclopaedia Biblica, Wl, 1954, article O° AT , 596-606. 

84 J, Liver, op. cit., pp. 11-32, and English summary, viii-xi. ; 

35 A, Alt, Kleine Schriften, Il, 1953, 289-305, 306-315. M. Haran, Tarbiz 
(Hebrew), 27 (1957-58), 421-439. B. Mazar, Supplement to Vetus Testa- 
mentum, 7 (1959), 193-205. 

36 B. A. Levine, JBL, 82 (1963), 3-11, and ZEJ, 19 (1969), 49-51. 

87 A full study of guilds in the ancient Near East is unavailable for the 
pre-Roman period. Karl Polnayi, ef al. have some relevant material in Trade 
and Markets in the Early Empire, 1957, especially the chapter by A. Leo 
Oppenheim, pp. 74-142 (and the notes on pp. 356 f. and the bibliography on 
pp. 383 f.), containing sections on the city and urbanism. See also I. Mendel- 
sohn, “Gilds in Babylonia and Assyria,’ Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 60 (1944), 68-72, and the general discussion of “Social, Economic, and 
Legal Institutions” by H. M. Orlinsky, “Old Testament Studies,” in Religion, 
ed. P. Ramsey, 1965, 86-92 (Princeton Series, Humanistic Scholarship, vol. 8). 

38 See n. 32 above. 

88a The 3rd ed. (containing an Introduction and Notes by S. A. Cook) was 
reissued by KTAV (1969-70) with a Prolegomenon by James Muilenburg. 
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also designate priestly gifts. See B. A. Levine, Journal of the American Ori- 
ental Society, 85 (1965), 307-318. 

838 See E. A. Speiser, “Leviticus and the Critics,” Yehezkel Kaufmann Jubi- 
lee Volume, ed. M. Haran, 1960, 30-33; R. de Vaux, Studies in Old Testa- 
ment Sacrifice, 90 f. 


I wish to thank Professor Harry M. Orlinsky for his many 
helpful suggestions in the writing of this Prolegomenon. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


WHEN the sudden death of Dr. Gray in November 1922 
deprived the world of Old Testament study of its most dis- 
tinguished scholar, some fear was felt that comparatively little of 
the results of his work during recent years remained. Happily, 
however, several important manuscripts were discovered amongst 
his papers, and Mrs, Gray very readily gave permission for their 
publication. In particular the lectures on Sacrifice which he had 
delivered before the University of Oxford as Speaker Lecturer 
were found to be nearly complete. No doubt their form would 
have been somewhat different if Dr. Gray had been able to revise 
his own material for the Press, and in several of the lectures there 
were signs that he had already considered more than one alter- 
native form of presentation. Of one lecture—on the Laws of 
J, E, and D, relating to the Passover—only a few disconnected 
sheets have been found, and it seems likely that the rest had been 
destroyed in order to be rewritten, for of the first page or two 
no less than three variant copies survived. In other cases it has 
not always been easy to decide between different arrangements, 
but it is hoped that the present volume represents as nearly as 
possible that which Dr. Gray intended at the time of his death. 

The work of preparing the book for publication has necessarily 
been slow. The lectures on the Priesthood were not found till all 
the rest had been transcribed and was practically ready for the 
Press. The sheets of translation from the Af¢g7ath Ta‘antth 
(cp. pp. 279, 407 ff.) had disappeared, and the section indicated 
in the main body of the text had to be translated afresh. This 
has now been inserted as Appendix III. It is possible that an 
extended treatment of the Materials of Sacrifice formed part of 
Dr. Gray’s original plan for the completed book, and as the sub- 
ject is only lightly touched in the lectures themselves, Mrs. Gray 
gave permission for the use of another manuscript from which 
Appendix I has been copied. There was no direct clue as to 
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the order in which the different subjects were to be placed, 
except for the fact that the section on the Theory of Sacrifice 
clearly came first, and the arrangement in this volume is not 
necessarily that which Dr. Gray himself would have chosen. 
Many hands have contributed to the preparation of the book. 
The thanks of all who are interested in it are due to two Oxford 
scholars, Mr. G. R. Driver, of Magdalen College, and Canon 
D. C. Simpson, of Keble College, for reading the proofs. The 
former has also checked the references to secular literature, and 
the latter the Biblical references—both being tasks whose magni- 
tude and importance will be indicated by a glance at the index. 
Some editorial additions have been made to the text—nearly all 
of them are reference figures—and these have been placed in 
square brackets. Several Rabbinic citations which baffled other 
readers were verified by Canon G. H. Box, who further ren- 
dered valuable help with the translation from the J/°gzdlath 
Ta‘anith, though he is not to be held finally respensible for it. 
Dr. S. A. Cook, of Caius College, Cambridge, has assisted in the 
checking of the Minaean inscriptions in the text and in Appen- 
dix II. Numerous members of the Society for Old Testament 
Study (of which Dr. Gray was President when he died) have con- 
tributed to the Bibliography which follows the Contents. Mention 
must also be made of the fine quality of the work done by the 
Clarendon Press, whose comments and criticisms have not merely 
exhibited the accuracy, care, and critical acumen which are to be 
expected from first-class proof-readers, but have also shown 
a high degree of scholarship, and a more than passing familiarity 
with the recondite material which Dr. Gray’s wide learning led 
him to use from time to time. The remainder of the clerical 
work involved in the production of the volume has been done by 
an old pupil, who had learnt to value his teacher’s genius for 
friendship even more highly than his unique scholarship. 
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SACRIFICE AND SACRED OFFERINGS 
i 


‘THE predominance assigned in ancient ritual to animal 
sacrifices corresponds to the predominance of the type of 
sacrifice which is not a mere payment of tribute, but an act 
of social fellowship between the deity and his worshippers.’ 
‘The leading idea in the animal sacrifices of the Semites .. . 
was not that of a gift made over to the god, but of an act of 
communion, in which the god and his worshippers unite by 
partaking together of the flesh and blood of a sacred victim.’y_ 

In these two sentences from Robertson Smith’s preliminary 
survey of Semitic sacrifices, we have a succinct statement of the 
fundamental position which it was the aim of the last six 
lectures on the Religion of the Semttes to establish. In the 
course of the lectures the position was so far advanced that 
it was argued that in communion, not in the making of a gift, 
is to be found the origin of many even of those rites which 
in the course of time developed so far or became so modified 
that they wore no longer the appearance of an act of communion 
or of social fellowship: for example, that offering which in 
Hebrew ritual was burnt whole on the altar, and those sacrifices 
of the Arabs in which the sacred flesh was left to be devoured 
by wild beasts, certainly do not suggest an act of fellowship. 
But Robertson Smith attempted to trace back even these to 
an original conception of sacrifice as an act of fellowship. 

But while Robertson Smith thus did much to gain recognition 
or ampler recognition for the part played by the idea of com- 
munion in the history of sacrifice, he certainly did not himself 
call in question the association of the idea of gift with many 
actual sacrifices among the later Jews. Even in the two sentences 


I have cited he speaks not of the exclusive presence, but the 
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predominance in ancient sacrifice of the act of social fellowship, 
of communion being not the only but the leading idea in it. 
It is not so certain, however, that the influence of his fascinating 
theory and persuasive argument has not tended to give a wrong 
impression of the relative strength of the two ideas of gift and 
communion in historical times, even though his theory of the 
complete priority of the idea of communion in prehistoric times 
could be admitted in all its rigour. 

It is not my purpose in these lectures to examine the validity 
and sufficiency of Robertson Smith’s theory of the orzgzz of 
sacrifice; nor will it be my direct aim to examine the extent 
to which the idea of communion was present to the minds of 
those who participated in sacrificial acts at any time between 
the age of Moses and the cessation of sacrifice in A.D. 70, though 
this latter end will of necessity be in some measure indirectly 
served by what I do propose to attempt in this and the subse- 
quent lectures. I propose to examine the extent to which, at 
various periods in the history of the Hebrew religion, the idea 
of gift was consciously associated with sacrifice, the extent to 
which sacrifice was subsumed under the general class of sacred 
gifts, and the depth and variety of the belief that gifts, whether 
sacrifices or not, could be and ought to be made by man to God. 

Some of the gifts made to God came to be regarded as purely 
and simply gifts; their gift character, whatever they may have 
been originally, was ultimately so complete that there was no 
room left for any conception of communion to be associated 
with them. Some of these gifts would not be included in a 
modern classification of sacrifices; others, possibly, would. Be 
that, however, as it may, there are sacrifices which were certainly 
regarded as gifts to God, and which were something more than, 
or something else as well as, gifts. The sacrifices of Cain and 
Abel? were gifts; and if the narrative of Gen. 4 stood by itself, 
it might be precarious to assert that they were anything more 
than gifts; it is true the allusion to the fat of Abel’s sacrifice 
is such as to indicate that this gift was of séazz animals; but 
if this was not rendered significant by what we otherwise know 


' See Expositor, July 1915, pp. 1-23 [also Expositor, March 1921, 
pp. 161-82]. 
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of Hebrew sacrifice, we should have no reason for seeking in 
this fact any further explanation than this: that as Cain presented 
vegetables fit for food, so Abel presented animals for food. But 
there are other stories of sacrifice, and there is one species of 
sacrifice defined in the laws, that would immediately challenge 
any theory that attempted to represent all sacrifices as having 
been regarded, or perhaps it would be safer to say, as having 
been treated, even in historical times, as gifts to God and nothing 
more. When a man slays an animal, gives s7zaf/ portions to 
Yahweh, but together with his friends eats the /avger part 
himself, the whole proceeding is obviously something more than, 
or rather other than, the simple presentation of a gift to God. 
I refer to this matter, though only quite summarily, here in order 
to preclude the supposition that Iam arguing that all sacrifices 
ever were or came to be treated as nothing but gifts. What 
that something more may have been, and how clear a conception 
of what it was, may have been present in the minds of those 
who at various periods thus sacrificed, is a sufficiently interesting 
and important question, but not that with which we are at 
present concerned. For at present I am concerned with sacrifices 
as gifts, and with the place of gifts to God in Hebrew theory 
and practice. 

The presentation of gifts to God was—at times at least—an 
important element in Hebrew practice, and the conviction that 
they could and did make such gifts an important element in 
Hebrew thought. And this practice and this belief are worth 
examination—as to their continuity and as to the varying degrees 
of intensity with which the idea of gift made itself felt at various 
periods—even apart from questions of the exact nature of the 
gifts, the method of their presentation, or the purpose with which 
they were given. 

In attempting to estimate the intensity of the conception of 
gifts to Yahweh in Jewish religion, I begin with terminology. 
In itself terminology may be a precarious guide to the vital 
conceptions and ideas of any given period, except of that in 
which the terminology first arose; but properly checked it has 
generally something to say, and on the present subject, as 
a matter of fact, it is particularly significant. 

Nowhere more than in the terminology of sacrifice is transla- 
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tion inadequate and even positively misleading. Partly owing 
to insuperable difficulties in rendering Hebrew into English, 
partly owing to unnecessary inconsistencies in translation, the 
common English versions are a very untrustworthy guide to 
the conceptions expressed in the Hebrew terminology of sacrifice ; 
the reader of these versions is in constant danger of inferring the 
presence of the conception of gift where there is in reality no 
trace of it, and on the other hand he will find only obscure 
traces of it in many Cases where it is actually conspicuous in 
the original. And so great is the influence of these versions 
that it often affects the reader of the Hebrew text; it is only 
too easy to read the term ‘é/@, which does not express the 
idea of gift, but to think burnt-oferzug, which does. This fact 
will, I hope, be sufficient excuse for discussing the Hebrew 
forms with reference to the translations of them in the English 
versions. 

There are two terms employed in the English versions which 
most immediately suggest the idea of gifts to God: the first is 
the word ‘gift’ itself, the second is ‘offering’; for an offering 
is but a gift presented for acceptance, and, if accepted, as most 
of the offerings in question were regarded as being, it becomes 
a gift. A third term, ‘ oblation,’ occurs some forty times in the 
A.V., much more frequently in the R.V. Whether the reasons 
for or against the admission of this last term as a rendering are 
strongest, and whether the Revisers were well advised in their 
use of it, may appear later. But the following observations may 
be made at once: (1) the R.V. substitutes ‘oblation’ for ‘offering’ 
(A.V.) more than sixty times, and occasionally for a compound 
expression, such as ‘ meat-offering’, into which offering enters ; 
(2) in three passages the R.V. substitutes ‘oblation’ for ‘sacri- 
fice’ (A.V.)—viz. in 1 Ki. 187 °° where the Hebrew term is 
minhah, and in Lev. 27!' where the Hebrew is koréax; 
(3) though the A.V. uses the form ‘ oblation’ nearly forty times 
and the R.V. over a hundred times in the O.T., neither version 
uses it at all in the N.T.; this, however, is not due to the 
obsolescence of the sacrificial term or terms so rendered between 
the age of the O.T. and that of the N.T.; on the other hand, the 
term rendered ‘ oblation’ in the O.T. lies behind the Greek of 
the N.T. in certain passages, but the identity is obscured for the 
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English reader in consequence of inconsistency in the translation 
into English as between the two Testaments, or of failure to 
read the Greek Testament in the light of Jewish ideas and 
terminology; (4) the absence of ‘oblation’ from the A.V. and 
R.V. of the N.T. is offset by the fact that ‘gift’ is relatively 
much more frequent in the N.T. than in the O.T. as a term 
to cover what was presented at the altar. A careful considera- 
tion of what is involved in (3) and (4) would show that either 
‘ gift’ should be substituted for ‘ oblation’ in the great majority 
of the occurrences of the word in the R.V. of the O.T. or 
‘oblation’ should be substituted for ‘gift’ in such a passage 
as, ‘ Therefore if thou bring thy gift before the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee: leave 
there thy gift before the altar, go thy way: first be reconciled 
to thy brother, then come and offer thy gift.’! 

Of the use of the word ‘ gift’ in E.V. it is unnecessary to say 
anything further at present; but the use of ‘offering’ must be 
further considered. This term occurs in the E.V. with great 
frequency, and most often as a part of the rendering of Hebrew 
terms which do not etymologically or directly express the idea 
of offering. The Hebrew terms in question are sdecific terms, 
terms for sacrifices or sacred offerings offered in some particular 
manner, Or On some particular occasion or for some particular 
purpose. 

According as the whole or only a part of what was brought 
to the altar was burnt on the altar, sacred gifts or sacrifices were 
termed nby, ‘d/ah, or nut, zebah. The first of these terms the 
E.V. regularly renders by durnt-offering, and the synonymous 
bb32 by whole burnt-offering, the second by sacrifice. But for 
this second term there are synonyms: a comprehensive, fre- 
quently recurring term for victims of which parts only were 
burnt on the altar, the remainder being used for sacred meals, 
is pnbw, sh*lamim, which E.V. regularly renders Zeace-offerings, 
occasionally * giving thank-offering in the margin as an alter- 
native rendering. These ‘sacrifices’ or ‘ peace-offerings’ are 
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subdivided in P into what the E.V. calls thank-offerings, vows, 
and free-will offerings. So again in P these appear not as sub- 
divisions indeed of the burnt-offerings, but resembling them and 
differing from the peace-offerings in that they are wholly with- 
drawn from the offerer so that he does not partake of their flesh, 
what the E.V. calls sin-offerings and guilt-offerings. There are 
other terms also, such as those for special parts of the sacred gifts 
or sacrifices, or for sacrifices offered at particular seasons, which 
contain in English the term ‘offering’: such are the ‘continual 
offering’, the ‘heave-offering ’, the ‘ wave-offering’, the ‘drink- 
offering ’—the terms we have to examine. The question now 
is: how far is the idea of gift, which is suggested by the use ot 
‘offering’ in most of these English terms, expressed by any of 
the Hebrew terms thus rendered ? 

One of these terms, however, even in English, does not 
immediately suggest gift. That is ‘sacrifice’. Just as little does 
the Hebrew narsuggest gift. From some points of view, ‘sacrifice’ 
is a very inconvenient rendering of nar. I proceed to explain 
this. In all discussions of Hebrew sacrifice the question arises 
as to the range of the term; should it, for example, include all 
gifts at the altar or only animal victims presented at the altar; 
and again, should it include certain ceremonial slayings of animals 
which had not been presented at the altar? But it is never 
suggested that the term ‘sacrifice’ should be so limited as to 
exclude such important victims as those used for burnt-offerings, 
sin-offerings, and guilt-offerings; yet this is what the term 
‘sacrifice’ as used in the English versions implicitly does. On 
a certain theory of the origin of sacrifice, burnt-offerings, sin- 
offerings, and guilt-offerings are, indeed, further removed from 
the original character of sacrifice than are p‘n21; but even if on 
this ground it seemed well so to revolutionize our terminology 
of sacrifice as to exclude from it the types just mentioned, the 
English rendering would remain inexcusable, for the Hebrew 
term ni does not in any sense correspond to sacrifice so under- 
stood, it means simply ‘what is slain’, If from the Hebrew 
point of view it is found suitable to comprehend nby and ona 
alike under the general head of sacred offerzugs, then a suitable 
translation of ona of the same type as ‘burnt-offering’ would 
be ‘ slain-offering’. The ona were slain animals used mainly 
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for a sacred meal, the ny were offerings burnt whole on the 
altar. 

We turn now to the other terms. On one theory of its 
etymology the term p'ndv, the synonym of p’n3 (E.V. sacrifices), 
rendered in R.V. ‘ peace-offerings’, originally meant Aayments, 
a meaning which would be closely connected and easily derived 
from the idea of gift. This sense of payment was probably 
sometimes, whether rightly or wrongly, felt to be expressed by 
the term, as for example by the author of Prov. 714, ovbw snar 
yy snedy ova %Sy. By others it is not the idea of payment but 
other ideas that are associated with it (e.g. Greek efpnytkd). 
But with a single possible exception, 7292, what is spontaneous 
or voluntary, none of these Hebrew sfeczfic terms either owes 
its Origin to, or expresses, the sense of gift. For example the 
ndy like the nat is derived from a special feature in the treatment 
of the victim; according to the commonly accepted etymology 
it is literally the ascender, what goes up on to the altar, or what 
goes up from the altar in smoke. Even if we connect the term 
not with the familiar Hebrew and Semitic root mby ‘to go up’, 
but with the root J¢, the sense is not greatly different, though 
it is perhaps more directly expressed: it is then what is burnt.’ 
If we wish to avoid introducing the idea of offering into the 
translation, we cannot do better than adopt from the Greek 
version and the Vulgate the rendering holocaust, of which the 
latter part is actually expressed by aby and the first by the 
alternative term 5°53, whole offering. And so with the remaining 
terms: it is the first part of the English compound expressions 
‘sin-offering’, ‘guilt-offering’, ‘thank-offering’, ‘free-will offering’, 
&c., that is alone really expressed by the Hebrew; it is not because 
these victims were gzvex to God that they received these names ; 
they were so called because, gifts or whatever else they were, 
they had some relation, which we do not at present more closely 
define, to sin, guilt, thanks, and spontaneity respectively. 

It would be tedious, and it is also unnecessary, to enter into 
further details with regard to these and other specific terms 
which do not in themselves express the idea of gift or offering; 
sufficient has been said to indicate how large a deduction must 
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be made from the use of the term ‘offering’ in compound expres- 
sions in the R.V. in estimating the way in which the belief that 
sacrifices were gifts has affected Hebrew terminology. 

I pass to terms, some of which certainly, others of which 
possibly, express directly the ideas of gift, present, offering. 
And I remark at once that these terms are different in character: 
the terms I have just been discussing are specific; they are the 
names of special classes or applications of sacrifices or whatever 
we find it best to call them; the terms to which I pass now are 
generic, terms for the entire kind of which the terms already 
considered form classes or sub-classes. 

Of these generic terms I propose to speak of four: DWT), AWE, 
nna, ja4P, of which the two former do not but the two latter do 
directly express the idea of gift. All four terms are wide, but 
they are not co-extensive, still less, however, are they mutually 
exclusive. I have already pointed out that ona? which is com- 
monly translated ‘sacrifices’ does not really correspond to any 
meaning commonly placed on that word: the Hebrew ona is 
a much narrower term than ‘sacrifice’ and designates merely 
a special class of sacrifices, Among the four general terms just 
quoted, that which most nearly corresponds etymologically, and 
indeed in the idea which it continued to express, to ‘sacrifice’, 
is DWP, sacra, sacred or holy (things). But this term is of 
course as much wider than sacrifices (as commonly understood) 
as Dna is narrower. Nevertheless in certain connexions it is 
used with so much tacit restriction that it would be tolerably 
correct to render it sacred (gzfts) or sacred (offerings): in other 
words it is in these cases a comprehensive term for all sacrifices 
or sacred gifts. In Num. 5°, for example, the restriction is 
définitely stated: ‘Every contribution, even all the ow p (sacred 
gifts), which they present to the priest, shall be his’ (not R.V.), 
and so probably in the following verse. So without the restrictive 
clause in Num, 18%: ‘I have given unto thee (i.e. Aaron and 
the priesthood) that which is kept (i.e. from being burnt on the 
altar) of the contribution made to me, even all the holy gifts’; 
then in the remainder of the chapter follow the various classes 
of sacra, which include not only animal victims, and not only 
vegetable offerings of which some part was burnt on the altar, 
but also such gifts as tithes none of which came to the altar. 
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It may be added that a more or less corresponding use of DIP 
is found in later Hebrew; in the Mishna the sixth division is 
termed own p, and includes the tracts that deal with the various 
offerings ; while two of these tracts passed at one time under 
the names respectively of ‘p nuyny and pon nonv, i.e. the 
slaughter of the sacra and the slaughter of the profane; these 
dealt the one with the slaughter of animals devoted to the altar, 
and the other with the slaughter of animals intended for ordinary, 
common consumption. 

We need not pursue this rather evasive use of Ov further ; 
it is well to have it in mind in considering how far Hebrew has 
an equivalent for ‘sacrifice’ and by what shifts it makes up for 
the lack of any complete equivalent, and the significance of this 
incomplete correspondence between the English and Hebrew 
views of our subject. 

If we neglect etymology and consider only the range of 
objects covered by the ordinarily restricted use of the English 
term ‘sacrifices’, we may find perhaps the nearest equivalent in 
the word YX, DO’, which is regularly rendered in the R.V. by 
the compound expression offering-made-by-fire (A.V. occasionally 
sacrifice-made-by-fire). As usual with these compound expres- 
sions of the English Version, the idea of offering is certainly not 
conyeyed by the word; on the other hand, that the object so 
termed was burnt with fire, i.e. of course the altar fire, may 
be expressed by the etymology of the word, and certainly 
corresponds to the actual treatment such objects underwent. 
If then by sacrifice is to be understood that of which the whole 
or a part is consumed on the altar, the English ‘sacrifice’ and 
the Hebrew 7wx are almost exactly co-extensive. It is, indeed, 
sometimes said that the term is also used in the case of the 
shewbread (Lev. 24” °) of an offering not consumed in the fire. 
But this is incorrect.” It is to be remembered that WN is used 


1 Paterson in VBL (Art. Sacrifice). 

* The term is really used with reference to the shewbread in precisely 
the same way as, for example, in reference to the peace-offerings. Of these 
last, part was consumed in the fire, part fell to the priest, and part furnished 
the offerer with his sacred meal. Yet the entire peace-offerings are included 
under O'WN in Ley. 7° (cp. v. 37) where, too, the very phrasing implies that 
part of the DW in general fell to the priests for their use. 
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not only of the actual material burnt in the fire, but of the whole 
sacrifice of which a Aart is so burnt. Soe.g.in Lev. 7%. This 
is the share of Aaron and the share of his sons out of the 
offerings made by fire to Yahweh; and even more clearly does 
this appear in Dt. 18! where it is prescribed that the priests 
‘shall eat the fire-offerings of Yahweh and his inheritance’, 
i.e. other sacred gifts of which no portion came to the altar fire, 
for here ‘ to eat the fire-offerings’ can only mean to eat certain 
parts of offerings of which certain other parts are burnt on the 
altar. Now the shewbread offering consists of two parts: 
(1) the twelve loaves or cakes of bread, and (2) frankincense. 
So much is clearly stated in Leviticus!; the rest may be stated 
in the somewhat more explicit terms of Josephus (Azz. iii. 107) : 
Out of the common charges there is baked bread without leaven : 
two heaps of this were baked: they were baked the day before 
the Sabbath, but were brought into the holy place on the 
morning of the Sabbath, and this is set upon the holy table 
in two heaps, each containing six loaves, one against another, 
with two golden cups full of frankincense set upon them. They 
remained till another Sabbath, and then other loaves were 
brought in their stead; the loaves were given to the priests for 
food, the frankincense was sacrificially burnt (@vp1@pévov) on 
the sacred fire on which also all (other sacrificial portions) were 
consumed with fire (€f’ @ kal dAoKavroto. T& madvTa). In brief, 
the bread part of the shewbread offering went to the priests, 
the frankincense part of it to the same fire on the altar of burnt- 
offering in which whole offerings were burnt entire and other 
offerings were burnt in part. 

Whatever the etymology of the term, whatever precise idea 
it called up in the mind of the writers or translators of the O.T., 
what the term covered is clear: it was any sacrifice or offering 
of which part or the whole was consumed in the altar fire. 
What, however, was the etymology, under what particular 
aspect did the term bring the offerings in question before those 
who read or heard it ? 

The usually accepted and, from the point of view of Hebrew, 


‘ Cf. the implication of the Mishna note (Men. 3°) Ar paayn oD IY 
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the most obvious is on the whole the most probable etymology ; 
nWNX is a derivative from wy, fire. The alternative etymology 
is in some respects attractive; and if the usage in Hebrew were 
different from what it is, might be regarded as fairly probable. 
According to this etymology the word is from the root wx = 
Ar. 4s|. From this root Hebrew derives nw3x, the plural of 
wx, man, possibly also nw3, and Arabic the corresponding noun. 
But apart from Dw, possibly also Dw3, women, perhaps v8 
and the word nAwx itself, the root in entirely unknown in Hebrew. 
In Arabic, on the other hand, it occurs frequently, and among 
the common meanings of the verb is ¢o be soctable, friendly. 
It is not certain, indeed, whether the ordinary meaning of the 
noun was derived from this, so that man is the sociable, friendly 
being, or whether the verbal meaning was derivative from the 
meaning wan, friendliness, sociability being regarded as a pre- 
eminently human characteristic. This uncertainty needs to be 
allowed for when estimating the probability that the Hebrew 
mvs is derived from this root. If, however, in early Semitic the 
verb meant as it does in Arabic ‘to be sociable’, ‘ friendly’, an 
ancient Hebrew or Semitic term Avx might mean a@ means, 
whether by gift or otherwise, for establishing friendly 
relations; and if the term originally had a sacred applica- 
tion it would mean: a means for establishing friendly relations 
between man and God; and if we need a less cumbrous 
equivalent and one of the pattern familiar to us from the 
English Versions, we might find it in such a term as _/ellowship- 
offering. 

The possibility that nwx orzgznally meant Sellowship-offering 
is interesting when we are considering the earliest, shall we say 
the prehistoric Hebrew, theory or conception of sacrifice. But 
I think it may safely be asserted that, whatever the etymology, 
Jellowship-offering is not the meaning that was present to the 
mind of the writer or reader of any passage in the O.T. where 
the word occurs. The earliest occurrence in the O.T. is in 
Dt. 18! already cited; it occurs in two. other Deuteronomic 
or later passages (1 Sam. 2”, Jos. 134—not in LXX) and 
over sixty times in the Priestly Code. In view of this usage 
nwx may very well be a somewhat later creation, though the 
possibility that it is very much older than its first occurrence 
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in extant literature cannot be excluded. Yet even so it must 
be recalled that the root wx ¢o de sociable appears to have been 
for long obsolete in Hebrew except in the noun D'wx, men, 
in which the sense of friendliness if ever present had almost 
certainly become so dim as to be imperceptible. Thus of any 
positive trace of this meaning being conveyed by 7wK there 
is none. 

On the other hand, almost whenever the word appears in 
Hebrew literature we can detect the association, whether etymo- 
logically justifiable or not, with a fire. For in view of the 
frequent association of Awx with burning, with the creation of 
a soothing savour? and so forth, it is provable that the author 
of the Levitical laws felt the association of nwx and wx—the 
same of course cannot be asserted, though it may be true of 
Dt. 18!—and even if this be not admitted we can clearly trace 
this association of ideas once at least in the LXX, possibly less 
clearly in the majority of the LXX renderings. The clear 
example is in 1 Sam. 2%, where wx 53 is rendered rd révta Tod 
mupos. For the rest there is considerable variety of rendering: 
seven times wx is rendered by 6doxa’T@pa, the word which 
is commonly used as an equivalent for the my which was wholly 
consumed on the altar, and more than twenty times, i.e. more 
than half the times that the word occurs in the O.T., it is 
rendered by képrapa. Etymologically this word should mean 
a fruit-offering; but Deissmann? has shown that as a matter 
of fact in the Greek version, as in certain Greek inscriptions, 
kaprém meant Zo durn ceremonially; whence it would follow 
that képm@pa may have very closely corresponded to the meaning 
offering made by fire, and in favour of this is the fact that the 
only other Hebrew word rendered by xéprwya in the LXX 
is moby, But even if the connexion with fire was very strongly 
felt in képropua, we have to note finally that eight times the 
word Avs is rendered by the much more colourless term 6vaia. 
In the Greek version, then, the association with fire, though 
frequently, is not invariably expressed. And when we pass 
to later versions it disappears altogether; in the Syriac it is 


1 e.g. Num. 15° 9%5 mn my mwyd,.. nar ow mby v5 pws OM wy. 
* Bible Studies, 138. 
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consistently rendered by [|43ic9, in the Targum by {35p, 
korban. 

Briefly then we may put the history of nwsx thus: it may 
possibly at a remote period have sprung out of the idea that 
friendly relations needed to be and could be established with 
God; but if it had ever had this meaning it lost it, became 
colourless and attracted to itself a connexion with fire; or it 
originated in this connexion with fire; in either case it gradually 
lost this significance and had become a somewhat vague sacri- 
ficial term to the Jews of the first century A.D. or thereabouts, 
and as such suggested that idea of gift which, as we shall see, 
was then prominent. 

There remain for consideration the two general terms which 
express the meaning offering or gift, viz. mn» and jap. Both 
these terms have a wider reference than AWK; j25), and in certain 
connexions NID, are more restricted than the vague, general 
term Dv 9p. m2 was itself, or is identical in form with a word, 
which was in frequent use especially in the earlier literature, 
but also in the later, not only for sacred gifts, but also for gifts 
in ordinary life or especially as from subjects to kings. }2"p 
on the other hand is a term which first occurs in Hebrew 
literature in Ezekiel, is then used very frequently in P, but does 
not occur elsewhere in the O.T. except in Neh. 10%, 13°41, where 
the MT differentiates the punctuation (}29?: cf. Syr. Msc), 
On the other hand, it plays a prominent part in post-Biblical 
Hebrew and Syriac, and even appears in Arabic, for in the 
Koran it is used, for example, of the offerings of Cain and Abel. 
There is one other point of contrast to be observed between 
mmo and j29p: so far as Bzbfzcal usage is concerned, }29) is 
a technical religious or ritual term; it is never used of other 
than sacred gifts. On the other hand, this restriction does 
not hold good in Aramaic; in Syriac }i3ico is also used ot 
gifts as between man and man, or of tribute paid to a 
king. 

In considering the bearing of terms on current ideas, the actual 
usage of any given period, if it can be adequately determined, 
is far more important than etymology. The significance of the 
terms mmo and j39p for Hebrew and Jewish conceptions of 
sacrifice have perhaps been somewhat obscured from neglect 
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of this consideration. Certainly the etymology deserves atten- 
tion, and is suggestive. But the extent to which the original 
etymological meaning maintains itself needs to be constantly 
checked. From this point of view I turn first to a closer 
examination of An», the word used of the offerings of Cain 
and Abel, of the offerings of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, of 
the vain ‘ oblations’ denounced by Isaiah (1}°), and in the words 
of David, ‘If it be the Lord that hath stirred thee up against 
me, let him smell an offering’ (1 Sam. 261°), and in a number of 
references to a more or less wide class of sacrifices or sacred gifts. 

The etymology of this word that has been commonly accepted 
would give it as its original meaning gzff; it is said to be from 
the root m2, which is otherwise unknown in Hebrew, but in 
Arabic gives the verb #azaha, and among others the noun 
minhat, which corresponds exactly in form, and partially in 
meaning, to the Hebrew An. In view of the dispute which 
has arisen as to the etymology of the Hebrew term, and the 
importance that has been attached to its use in its bearing 
on Hebrew sacrificial conceptions, it will be well to have the 
Arabic usage rather more fully before us than Hebrew diction- 
aries, Old Testament Theologies, and the like commonly give it. 
The verb #anaha means (1) to lend a she-camel or a sheep 
or a goat to some one that he may have its milk, and then 
return the animal after a certain period; according to Arabic 
lexicographers this is the original meaning!; (2) to lend a she- 
camel to some one, assigning to him her soft hair, milk, and 
offspring ; (3) to lend some one a piece of land that he might 
cultivate it and have the produce of it; (4) to give some one 
something as a free gift. The normal modifications of this last 
meaning are found in conjugations iii, viii, x. Similarly the 
noun zzhat has a variety of meanings: (1) a loan of a camel 
for purposes already described; (2) a gift of milk; (3) a ewe 
or she-camel lent for its milk ; (4) a gift. 

The theory of Arabic lexicographers that the giving of the 
usufruct of a camel for a specific purpose is the original meaning 
of the root has in its favour that the camel has always played 


* Not, therefore, to loan a thing, but to give the usufruct of a thing. Cp. 
Jacob Leben der vorislamischen Araber, 66. 
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so extraordinarily an important part in Arabic life, and a large 
number of Arabic words certainly do appear to originate with 
specific references to the camel. If this be so, the sense of a free 
and complete gift which attaches to the Hebrew mzuhah is 
derivative and not so immediately radical as many references 
to the subject suggest. Finally, a negative point should be 
noted; in Arabic the root, whether as verb or noun, is not 
used of sacred gifts. So much for the generally accepted 
derivation. 

An alternative etymology was proposed centuries ago by 
Abu-l-walid, was criticized by Kimhi, dropped out of view, 
and has of late been revived, partly on the ground of fresh 
evidence. According to this theory 7n3 is from the root 4n), 
meaning Zo lead, guide, and would therefore have meant origi- 
nally something led, and when the word received a ritual force, 
something led to the altar, with which the Arabic ijs2 from Gis 
to guide, lead, used of a gift or victim led to Mecca has been 
compared. The new evidence which has influenced some in 
accepting this etymology is a South Arabian inscription in which 
a woman is said ¢anahhayat wa-tanadhdharan, which we may 
render provisionally, presented offering and vow to the Lord 
of the house of her God. The same inscription contains the term 
hatta’at, sin-offering. The essential point is that ¢sanxahhayat, 
a form of the same root as the Hebrew An), is used in this early 
Arabic (Nabataean) inscription with a ritual meaning. From 
this Hommel?! draws the conclusion that the Hebrew mzuhah, 
used of a sacrifice or offering, and the Hebrew mzx/ah, meaning 
a gift, are etymologically of different origin, the one being from 
the root nn), the other presumably, though Hommel does not 
definitely state this, from the root no. Others infer that nn 
in all its senses was derived from the root an). 

Now with regard to these etymological facts and theories, two 
observations need to be made: (1) even if the more commonly 
accepted theory be correct and Am» is derived from a Semitic 
root of which the fundamental meaning was Zo give, from this 
fact alone no conclusion follows as to the early Semztic concep- 
tion of sacrifice; we cannot argue because #zuzhah is derived 
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from a root meaning to give, therefore the early Semztes looked 
upon sacrifice as a gift; we must first get evidence of the ritual 
application of the term; and our earliest evidence of this is 
in Hebrew literature. This we can say: if nD meant gift to 
the Hebrews, then at the date of the earliest Hebrew literature 
the Hebrews looked on sacrifices as gifts, for in the earliest 
Hebrew literature 4m22 is so applied. But (2) even if it was 
derived from the root 4n) o /ead, its significance for the Hebrew 
conception of sacrifice remains unaffected, if it can be shown 
that in early Hebrew literature it had already developed from 
its etymological sense of something /ed into something gzvex. 
Here I will pursue this point by reference to Dr. Skinner’s 
comment on the term as used in the story of Cain and Abel. 
He first states the point, as it seems to me, admirably ‘ani» 
lit. a present or tribute: the use of this word shows that the 
“gift” theory of sacrifice was fully established in the age when 
the narrative originated’! He then in a note refers to the 
Arabic manaha, to give, and then in a foot-note to this refers 
to the theory that the root is not #anaha, to give, but 7m) Zo 
direct, and adds, ‘If this be correct, what was said above about 
the “gift theory” would fall to the ground.’ Here Dr. Skinner 
seems to me to allow far too great weight to etymology as 
against usage. As to usage, we may say this: (1) the existence 
in the earliest Hebrew literature of a word 7m expressing the 
ideas of gift and tribute is indisputable, whatever its etymology 
may have been; it is used, for example, of Jacob’s present to 
Esau and Israel's early present or tribute to Eglon, king ot 
Moab ; (2) this being the case we have certainly to reckon with 
the possibility, not to say the probability, that the sacrificial 
term 7m, even if it were etymologically and originally distinct 
from the term mm that quite clearly meant gift or tribute, 
became gradually and had become by the time of the earliest 
Hebrew literature fully charged with the meaning of this possibly 
etymologically distinct term; (3) there is no evidence that any 
connexion with 7n3 fo dead was ever felt when nn3» was used 
as a sacrificial term; n>, for instance, is never used as an 
accusative to 4m) as it might well have been had the connexion 
of An! with AN been felt; and the verb An) is never in Hebrew 


1 (Genesis, pp. 103 f.] 
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used with any sacrificial reference, but the verbs used are 8°17, 
wan, apn, bain, awol, cf. Lex. 585b; (4) the same zazoms occur 
for offering a mn to Yahweh and a an» to a human subject ; 
for example, exactly the same idiom is used of Cain’s offering 
and of the refusal of tribute, taxes, or the like to Saul: xa 
vw ano... rp (Gen. 43), ama 15 wean Ndr tara (1 Sam. 102"). 
Again the same idiom (An wan, different from that just last 
cited) is used in 1 Ki. 5! (E.V. 4”): they (i.e. the kings) brought 
minhah and served Solomon, and in Am. 5”, Did ye bring 
utinhah unto me (i.e. to Yahweh) forty years in the wilderness? ; 
(5) even after the ritual meaning of An» had become narrowed 
down to an offering of cereals, the sense of gift when the term 
occurred with sacrificial reference occasionally made itself felt ; 
for though the LX X when Ann has its wider sacrificial reference 
renders by 6vata, occasionally it renders by é@pov (so of Abel’s 
sacrifice). 

When due weight is given to all these considerations it seems to 
me hazardous to deny that nn in the earliest Hebrew literature 
meant (sacrificial) g7/f; whatever its etymology and its exact 
original meaning, by the eighth or ninth century to the Hebrew 
mind it called up the idea of gift as well when it was used 
of what was brought to God as when it was used of what was 
brought to kings. 

As nna in the earlier, so is }17) in the later literature a general 
term for sacrifices and sacred gifts. With regard to this term, 
too, there has been some etymological discussion. Is it a 
Hebrew creation, or was it borrowed from Assyrian or Aramaic ? 
It is not necessary for our purpose to determine this question, 
nor would it much affect the discussion if Haupt’s theory that 
the root is 192 = 72% were correct and not, as appears to be 
the case, untenable. The root in all probability is 29?, which 
occurs in Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic with similar, 
though not in all these languages with exactly the same range 
of meanings. It is commonly said that etymologically }25p 
means ‘something brought near’; and so it does in the same way 
that the English word ‘ present’ means ‘something brought into 
the presence of some one’; but the Hebrew j3>) and the English 

1 [Also ayy, ndyn, WYP.) 
2 Note in Paterson’s WVumbers (SBOT), p. 46. 
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‘present’ both actually mean more than this: }29) signifies some- 
thing brought near to a person and offered to him for his 
acceptance; in other words.a present or gift. The corresponding 
sense of giving or presenting goes back in the verb to the 
earliest Hebrew literature. We may note the parallelism of 
apn and jn) in Jud. 5?°, where A.V. renders 2"pn erroneously 
by érought forth, which the R.V. inadequately corrects by 
simply omitting for? : we must rather render with Dr. Cooke? 


Water he asked, milk she gave; 
In a bowl fit for nobles she offered him curd. 


Cp. also Jud. 3!", Ps. 72'° (E.V. correctly, offer). 

It is probable, therefore, that from the first ;25) conveyed the 
full meaning ‘present’ or ‘gift’; and since 2% Hedrew it is united 
to a religious usage it acquires the specific sense of a gift to God 
(cp. the English od/ation). That this force of gift, a gift to 
God, was clearly recognized and felt from the third century B.C. 
onwards, we have abundant proof. In the LXX 3") is 
tnvariably rendered by dapov, and the equivalence occurs 
nearly eighty times. The absolute consistency of the rendering, 
contrasted with the variability in the rendering of other terms 
such as AWN, is significant ; and the fact that rpoogopa is never 
used is worth noting, since had the assumed etymological sense, 
‘something brought near’, maintained itself, tpoogopa would have 
been a better equivalent than dépov. Twice at least Josephus 
interprets j29? by dapov (Az. IV. iv. 4), or d@pov Oeod (C. AZ. 
I, xxii. 4). And we have the same interpretation in the well- 
known reference to }29p in Mk. 7'': kopBav, 6 éari Sépor, 
db édy €€ e€uod wperAnO7js; Moffatt badly: ‘this money might have 
been at your service but it is Korban (i.e. dedicated to God)’. 
In the light of this we must read some other references to gifts 
in the N.T.: to Mt. 57°* I have already referred; in that 
passage we may infer with certainty that the word used by our 
Lord and rendered in the Greek by éd@pov was }3>?, and the 
same is true of the saying in Mt. 23'8 about the gift and 
the altar that sanctifies the gift. Whether 7d dépoy in Mt. 84 
corresponds to a j2>p in the original saying is however doubtful, 
for instead of 7d d@pov 3 mpocérage Mk. 1** has simply @ 


1 Song of Deborah. 
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mpooérage. But if the ddpov of Mt. is in this passage zvferpre- 
tation, it is a very significant interpretation, not indeed for the 
sense of j29p but for the vitality of the theory that sacrifices 
were gifts. For d@porv, the gift which the leper had to offer, 
consisted of a guilt-offering, a sin-offering, a burnt-offering, and 
the accessory meal-offerings. In all the passages from Matthew 
just cited, the Peshitta and old Syriac, it should be added, render 
the Greek dépov by lisian. As Korban is translated by terms 
meaning gifts, so in turn Greek terms for gift are rendered 
by Korban. Thus along several lines we see how strongly the 
sense of gift in j29? was felt. 

In a few words it is now possible to bring together the chief 
suggestions offered by the terminology of sacrifice. The terms 
in question are general and specific. The specific terms are 
very largely represented in the English Versions by some com- 
pound expression such as ‘burnt-offering’, containing the word 
‘offering’; but the idea of offering is not directly conveyed by 
any of the special terms, largely, as we may now hold, because 
the Hebrew language does not create compound words; the 
special terms for sacrifices and the like have for the most part 
reference to the treatment of the object, whether it was slain 
simply or also burnt, whether it was waved or separated from 
a larger mass, to the occasion on which it was offered, as in 
the term daily offering, or to a state, such as that of guilt, 
in reference to which the sacrifice was offered. With one or 
two possible but scarcely probable exceptions, none of these 
terms, or of the general terms, stand related to the ideas of 
communion or fellowship. On the other hand, of the generic 
terms two certainly express the idea of gift; one of these runs 
back to the earliest Hebrew extant literature; ultimately this 
term becomes specific, creating the need for a new general term 
to cover all sacrifices and sacred gifts; this need was met, say 
in the sixth century B.C., by creating or borrowing another 
term; this new general term also meant ‘ gift’ and continued in 
use, the sense of gift being strongly felt, down to and even after 
the time when Jewish sacrifice ceased to be offered. But if the 
general terms clearly mean gifts, though the special terms do 
not express that idea, they also all refer to what the Jews, as 
the general terms show, nevertheless regarded as gifts. More- 

Ce2 
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over, the creation of a fresh general term expressing the sense 
of gift at a relatively late period shows the vitality of the idea, 
which in turn was nourished by the use of a term that to the 
last carried its meaning on the surface. Whenever in later 
times the Jew sacrificed, he was consciously intending his 
sacrifice to be a gift to God. How it was received or used 
by the recipient, with what purpose it was given, are questions 
yet to be considered. 


II 
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IN the last lecture I examined the extent to which what is 
called the gift theory of sacrifice had impressed itself on Hebrew 
terminology. I have now in further examination of the Hebrew 
theory and practice of sacred gifts to consider (1) the range 
of Hebrew sacred gifts, (2) the relation of these to the altar, 
and (3) the practice of commutation. 

Sacred gifts consisted not exclusively, but predominantly, 
of food and food-material, of animals and vegetables, especially 
cereals. These gifts were given by men and received by God. 
But how was the reception of the gift by God conceived, what 
use was he thought to make of the food that was given him, of 
food which even in P God is represented as calling ‘my food’ 
(Num. 28%, &c.) ? 

The great predominance of food in the sacred gifts even 
of later times may be traced back to an early stage of thought 
when the god was conceived as actually consuming human food. 
How far and how long this gross view survived in Hebrew 
popular thought it is difficult to say. In repudiating it, does 
the author of Ps. 50, which like other Asaphite Psalms is 
scarcely among the earliest, imply a belief that some of his 
Jewish contemporaries actually believed that Yahweh ate the 
flesh of bulls and drank the blood of goats, as the later author 
of the additions to Daniel certainly believed that the worshippers 
of Bel considered that Bel consumed the large quantities of 
meat, meal, and wine nightly placed upon his table? The 
authors of certain earlier passages in Hebrew literature seem 
themselves to express, or at least to be in close touch with 
an age that held, the belief that the god of the Hebrews like 
other gods derived sensuous pleasure from the food that was 
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offered to him, that like men he was made merry by wine, and 
that if he did not actually eat the flesh of the sacrifices, he yet 
smelt with satisfaction the fumes of the burning flesh? The 
Yahwist narrates that Yahweh smelt the soothing savour of 
Noah’s burnt-offerings, Gen. 871 (cp. the repudiations in Lev. 26”), 
Am. 57), David in 1 Sam. 26 is convinced that Yahweh 
smells the savour of sacred gifts, Jotham (Jud. g™) that gods 
like men are made happy with wine. Even if it seemed safe 
to look upon the terms used even in these passages as not 
intended literally, if here as unquestionably in later literature 
such as Ezekiel and P the terms were merely petrified expres- 
sions preserving the forms of once living but long dead beliefs, 
yet the close relation of the narrative of Noah’s burnt-offerings 
to the Babylonian story of the sensuous enjoyment by the gods 
of the fragrant incense burnt for them by Noah’s Babylonian 
counterpart leaves us in no doubt in what belief the expressions 
arose: some of the gifts made to the gods were regarded as 
being most directly and materially accepted by them for their 
own sensuous enjoyment, and this belief accounts not only for 
expressions but also for ritual, that endured long after the belief 
had been abandoned by the Jews. How, if at all, the expressions 
and ritual were explained in later times we need not here 
inquire. We are in touch through them with sacrificial animal 
victims regarded as gifts to God. 

But much larger parts of the sacred gifts were treated very 
differently : these, too, were certainly regarded as given by man 
and received by God, yet not for his own use and sensuous 
enjoyment, but as assigned by God to human representatives 
or proxies—the priests, the poor, perhaps to some extent the 
offerer himself—for the satisfaction of their appetite. In practice 
this meant that these gifts or parts of gifts were actually and 
directly received and made use of by special classes of men; 
whereas those parts of the gifts which were subject to ritual 
originating in the belief that the gods ate or smelt the savour 
of the sacrificial food were actually destroyed and used by 
no one. 

1. The range of Hebrew sacred gifts. A comprehensive list 
of ow Pp is given in Num. 188-%*; the materials of which the 
n29p consisted can be gathered principally from Lev. 1-7, 
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Num. 7 and 31. For the present purpose and under the 
reservations which I made in the last lecture, I will use sacra- 
or ‘sacred gifts’ as the equivalent of D'wsp, and ‘ presents’ for 
nap, rendering the cognate verb by ‘ present’: instead, there- 
fore, of the R.V. phrase ‘ offer an oblation’, I shall say ‘ present 
a present’. 

The first seven chapters of Leviticus may be regarded as 
a guide to the presents that men were allowed or required 
to give to Yahweh, and the manner of their presentation. ‘If 
any one of you’, the law in Leviticus begins, ‘would or has 
to present a present unto Yahweh, the present you present may 
consist of a head of kine or sheep or goats’ (1°); and, later 
in the same chapter, among birds, doves and pigeons are 
allowed (1'*). Some or all of these may be presented under 
the various forms of burnt-offering (1°), peace-offerings (3) °), 
sin-offerings (47° '- 8*-), guilt-offerings (Num. 18°). Presents of 
cereal food might consist of bread, which had to be unleavened 
if to be burnt on the altar, but might be, and under certain 
circumstances was, required to be leavened if presented at, but 
not burnt on, the altar (Ley. 21%, 23!"). Or the cereals might 
be presented in the form of merely parched grain (Lev. 21*~1*). 
What sacred presents might consist of is further shown by two 
of the narratives in P. Num. 7 contains a list of the o37p 
presented by the tribal princes: these consist of heavy silver 
dishes and bowls in addition to cereal and animal offerings; and 
Num. 31°° refers to a present presented by the officers in the 
successful battle against the Midianites in their turn: We have 
brought a present for Yahweh, each what he has got, a golden 
ornament, an armlet or a bracelet, a finger-ring, an ear-ring, 
or a necklace, to make propitiation for ourselves before Yahweh. 

We can fill out this list by reference to the list in Num. 18 
of obligatory or conditionally obligatory sacred gifts of the 
children of Israel which, according to the theory of this chapter, 
passed over as dues to the priests, to whom they certainly seem 
to have been paid in later Jewish practice. The herem, or the 
devoted thing, of this chapter (Num. 18!) may correspond in 
material, at least in part, to such presents as those of the princes 
at the dedication of the Temple, of the officers after the Midianite 
war. But the term is, in the context, vague. The two chief 
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additional materials of sacred gifts brought under our notice 
in this chapter are included under the references to the first-born, 
and to first-fruits. Under the first-born are included not only 
kine, sheep, goats, which we have already seen could be pre- 
sented to Yahweh, but also the first-born of all animals owned 
by the Israelites and the first-born of men. The various methods 
of giving different classes of the first-born to God, I come to 
later. The presentation, however, of these first-born of men, 
or the first-born of domestic animals other than kine, sheep, or 
goats, was no longer made direct at the time of this law but 
by means of redemption; what was actually given to Yahweh 
was not the first-born, but a fixed sum of money per head. 
That is one important development to keep in view. At an 
earlier date there were alternative methods of redemption in 
the case of unclean animals, but neither consisted of a money 
payment: Yahweh had a right to the first-born of all animals 
owned by the Israelites, and consequently to that of the ass+ 
which was early domesticated, but the ass as being unclean 
could not be presented to Yahweh in the form of an offering 
of which portions should be burnt on the altar and the rest 
eaten. The early law (Ex. 131°, J) allows these two alterna- 
tives: either the ass may be redeemed by a young sheep or 
goat, which would be presented to Yahweh in the normal 
manner; or the ass is put out of existence by having its neck 
broken ; it is thus removed from the use of men even though its 
presentation to Yahweh cannot be completed in the same way 
as that of a clean animal. This also is a detail to which we 
shall have occasion to return. 

The materials covered by the terms first-fruits (ws and O32) 
need a little more detailed consideration. The vegetable offerings 
that definitely and directly occur under the term j15) are cereals ; 
but the vegetable presents made to Yahweh were in reality 
a much wider class; they are referred to in the list of Dwp 
in Num. 18f., and were in themselves of much earlier origin 
than this priestly list; nor need we doubt that the further 


’ The ass is obviously merely cited as a typical instance; ata later date 
Philo specifies as additional examples horses and camels (De Praem Sac. i, 
Yonge, ili. 205). 
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details first in some cases directly attested in the Mishnah are 
some of them at least of early origin. The relevant clauses in 
Num. 18 are these: All the fat, i.e. the best, of the new oil, 
wine, and corn, even the vesh7zth} of them, which they give 
to Yahweh, to him (i.e. Aaron = the priesthood) have I given 
them. The first-fruits (022) of whatsoever is in their land 
which they shall bring unto Yahweh shall be thine (the priest’s). 
The tithe of the children of Israel which they contribute to 
Yahweh I have given to the Levites (Num. 18!% 1%, 24), Inci- 
dentally we can gather from the O.T. some details as to the 
range of vegetable produce covered by these laws; for example, 
from Ley. 2!2 and 2 Chron. 31*- we learn that nwsxn included 
honey. But it is to the Mishnah that we turn for further 
details; and here a distinction, that is probably important for ” 
the history of these gifts, is drawn: 093, first-fruits, were given 
only of wheat, barley, vines, fig-trees, pomegranates, oil, and 
honey (Vuméers, p. 228), whereas tithe and another form of 
gift or sacred due as we may really rather regard it was levied 
on all vegetable produce, the Mishnah specifying such things 
as cucumbers, melons, and onions, while from the Gospels we 
know that, by the scrupulous, tithe was given of even herbs. 
The different methods of presenting these vegetable gifts and 
possible differences of origin will fall for consideration later. The 
materials of which Hebrew and Jewish sacred gifts consisted are 
now sufficiently before us for us to resume the inquiry as to the 
extent to which the idea of gift dominated the motive of making 
these presentations and some of the reactions of this idea on 
Jewish religious conceptions and practice. 

2. Relation of sacred gifts to the Altar. 1 propose to 
examine certain differences that appear within the category 
of sacred gifts and to refer to one or two rites that have a 
close relation to rites connected with some of these gifts, 
though not themselves rites associated with what is termed 
a sacred gift. Ultimately the determination of the differentia 
of sacrifice depends on a comparison of what lies outside 
Hebrew religion as well as of what lies within it; and even 
of my limited attempt here and now to examine that differentia 


1 Cf. Phoen. NDTP CLS 16522. 
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a comparison that has been made between the materials of Hebrew 
and Babylonian sacred gifts may form the starting-point. 

It has been rather frequently asserted that honey was offered 
by the Babylonians whereas it was not merely not offered but 
forbidden to be offered among the Hebrews. So e.g. Jeremias 
in his article on ‘Ritual’ in E. Bi. (4124; cp. 4 7AO?, 428), 
remarks, ‘ Honey, cream, milk, fruit occur frequently as Baby- 
Ionian offerings, but never amongst those of the O.T. This 
statement is certainly lacking in precision ; it is true that Hebrew 
law forbade honey to be offered in a particular form of offering 
(Ley. 2"), but it commanded it to be offered in another (Lev. 21%), 
and the two laws stand side by side: ‘ No cereal offering, which 
ye shall present (29pn) to Yahweh, shall be made with leaven: 
for ye shall burn (»pn) no leaven, nor any honey, as an 
offering-made-by-fire unto Yahweh. As a present of first-fruits 
(Mwx7) ye shall present them unto Yahweh but upon his altar 
they may not come up as a soothing savour’ (cp. 2 Chron. 31°). 
In Hebrew terminology both forms of offering, that in which 
honey might be included, and that in which it might not, are 
map (with Lev. 2! cp. v. 4); the form of ja9p from which 
honey was excluded was the Awx. Similarly, whereas leaven 
is forbidden in what is to be burned on the altar, it is definitely 
required in some other forms of offerings of which parts, in- 
cluding the leavened bread, were not burned on the altar. 
Thus if one offered a peace-offering of thanksgiving, in addition 
to the slain animal and unleavened cakes of three varieties, 
he was required to bring ‘cakes of unleavened bread’, and of 
this present (j29~) of unleavened cakes one fell to the priest 
(all this according to Lev. 7!''), while the remainder of the 
unleayened cakes, according to the Mishnah (cp. Chapman, 
Leviticus, p. 37), were eaten by the offerer together with his 
portion of the sacrificial flesh. So again according to Lev. 23”° 
the two cakes made of the new grain and mixed with leaven 
which were presented at the Feast of Weeks were ceremonially 
waved before Yahweh, so becoming a 75\n ‘ wave-offering’, and 
then fell to the priests. 

Whether the exclusion of leaven and honey even from what 
was to be burned on the altar runs back to ancient Hebrew law 
or custom is not certain; such prohibition if it existed in the 
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eighth century, and Am. 4° by no means clearly shows that 
it did, is shown by that same passage to have been at times 
and by some disregarded.! 

Having the actual laws relating to honey before us, and the 
limitations with which alone it is correct to say that Jewish law 
forbade honey to be offered, we can return to the comparison 
with Babylonian custom. Has the alleged difference any reality ? 
If it has one, has it anything like as much as the terms in which 
the difference is asserted seem to suggest? The question turns 
on another: had Babylonian ritual a corresponding distinction 
to the Jewish distinction between offerings which were burnt on 
the altar and offerings which were not? Some such distinction 
existed in Babylon, but the exact application of the distinction 
the sources do not seem to define. We may therefore better 
put our question thus: was honey ever burnt on the altar in 
Babylon? To which the answer, as I am informed, is that there 
is no evidence that honey ever was burnt on the altar, and that 
it is quite improbable that it was. The frequent references to 
honey in the inscriptions do not seem to imply that these 
offerings were offered to the Babylonian deities more materially 
than the shewbread was offered to Yahweh, or often than the 
first-fruits, which included honey. Thus honey appears in one 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s inscriptions? as part of the Satuku; but 
the Satuku is defined by Delitzsch as ‘the perpetual, regular 
Tempelabgaben, consisting of sacrificial animals, offerings 
in kind, gold, &c.’, and according to some theories the 
etymological meaning of the word is tax (KAT, 596n.). 
In one other part of the same inscription it is said indeed, 
‘with honey ... I made the bath of Nebo and Nana to abound’; 
we may call honey here a sacrificial gift if we please, 
yet it is no more so than the shewbread of the Hebrews; 
there is no evidence to show that it was ever burnt on the 
altar or that it was not eaten, like the Hebrew shewbread and 
like the Hebrew cakes of leavened bread which formed the 
‘ wave-offering ’, subsequently eaten by the priests. For offerings 
of honey (probably also not burnt) at Carthage see CZS, i. 166 
(—CrAgyiswwnbi 


1 Cp. W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem., 203 n. 
2 [Cp. Langdon, Die neubabylonische Konigsinschriften, p. 91.] 
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Honey, then, was made the material of sacred gifts alike 
in Babylon, Jerusalem, and Carthage. Whether in any or all 
of these religious centres this was also a sacrifice turns on what 
we determine to be the differentia of sacrifice. Is this to be 
found in mere presentation at the altar or in solemn laying of 
it out on the table of the god? Is it to be found in the 
deprivation of life, in which case no vegetable offering was 
a sacrifice—a distinction which Hebrew usage certainly does not 
favour? Is the differentia to be found in the destruction on the 
altar—of at least a part if not of the whole offering? The least 
differentia would I suppose consist in this, that a sacrifice is 
a gift presented with some ritual, whether that ritual be of the 
simplest kind such as mere presentation at the altar, or more 
elaborate and complicated. 

What we have to do, then, is to take a broad survey of the 
classes into which Hebrew sacred gifts fall when classified 
according to the altar-ritual that accompanied them. 

1. Certain gifts were made without ritual; these include not 
only money payments such as the half-shekel Temple tax, but 
the contributions in kind which were delivered direct to the 
priests or sacred classes without presentation at the altar; how 
far such contributions were made at an earlier period is not 
certain, but the Priestly Code provides for them, and the Mishnah 
more meticulously defines them. There was probably some 
change in the usage of terms which I have discussed elsewhere 
and must not linger to discuss afresh here; but in Num. 18 and 
Neh. 10 a distinction of phraseology is employed for certain 
contributions in kind of vegetables. The peculiarity in the 
phraseology may be in part due to the fact that the de-ritualizing 
of some of these gifts was recent or even in process at the time. 
It is probable that the nwx which they give unto Yahweh 
(Num. 18'*) and the tithes which they contribute (m1, A.V. 
offer) unto Yahweh (Num. 18”) were paid direct to the priests 
and Levites without ritual at the Temple, whereas the first ripe 
fruits which they é7zzg unto Yahweh (Num. 18!) were presented 
with ritual before they fell to the priests. It is true the difference 
in the verbs ‘ give’ and ‘bring’ would not necessarily suggest 
this; and all the verbs alike may go back to a stage when all 
these contributions were made with ritual. But the evidence 
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of an actual distinction in the mode of presentation is even 
clearer in Neh. 10, and is not only clear, but has become the 
subject of discussion in the Mishnah. In Neh. 10*4-** a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the o53, v.** (R.V. v.%, first-fruits), 
of the soil, which, like the firstlings (and these were certainly 
offered with ritual), one ‘brought to the house of Yahweh’, and 
the nwsn (R.V., v.°" first-fruits) of dough (?) and certain vege- 
table contributions including wine and oil which were brought 
to the chambers (m2v5) of our God; ie. the first class of 
contributions were brought to the Temple in order to undergo 
the prescribed ritual, the second class were brought to the 
priests’ quarters round the Temple for the direct and immediate 
use of the priests. The Mishnah draws a clear distinction 
between tithes and ANIIN (= 1/60 to 1/40) on the one hand, 
which were to be paid alike whether the Temple was standing 
or not, because requiring no altar ritual they could be so paid, 
and the 722 on the other hand, which could only be offered 
while the Temple stood, for Temple and altar were alike 
requisite for the prescribed ritual (Bik. ii. 3). 

2. The second class of sacred gifts consist of those which 
were presented at the altar, and thereafter, not burnt on the 
altar but given to the priest. The chief or only representative 
of this class is to be found in the first-fruits which were brought 
to the house of Yahweh as just described, The ritual prescribed 
for the presentation of these offerings in the seventh century B.C. 
is given in Dt. 26'"!, and has already been referred to; the 
ritual as prescribed later is described at greater length in 
Mishnah Tract Bikkurim (cp. Vusmders, p. 228). If by sacrifice 
we mean merely an ‘oblation at the altar’ (W. R. Smith, Red. 
Sev2., p. 197), Sacrifices, as distinct from simple sacred gifts or 
tributes, begin with this class; if sacrifice is to involve the 
destruction of something on the altar, then sacrifices begin with 
the next class, for the first-fruits offered according to the ritual 
of Dt. 26 and Bikkurim became, after presentation at the altar, 
the property of the priest—implicit in Dt., explicit in Bikkurim. 

3. The third class of offerings consists of animals slain at 
the sanctuary and in part burnt on the altar; the remainder 
of the victim was consumed in part by the offerer and in part 
by the priest. This class includes the peace-offerings. 
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4. The fourth class, which was perhaps only differentiated 
at a comparatively late period, and has points in common both 
with the third and with the fifth classes, consists of gifts that 
were in part burnt on the altar and for the rest consumed by 
the priests. This class includes the great majority of the sin- 
offerings and the guilt-offerings. 

5. The fifth class consists of gifts that were wholly burnt on 
the altar—after, in the case of animal gifts, the withdrawal of 
the blood, which was thrown against the altar, and the hide. 
This class consists primarily of the burnt-offerings. 

This classification comprehends, as nearly as any, all the 
sacred gifts of the Hebrews, the principle of classification 
resting on the principle of the extent to which the altar receives 
and retains the gift and the extent to which the giver parts with 
it. A perfectly simple division would consist of (1) those gifts 
of which the altar retains nothing; this would include the first 
two of the foregoing five classes ; (2) those gifts of which the 
altar retains some part but not the whole, which would include 
classes three and four of the foregoing classification; and (3) 
those gifts of which the altar retains all—identical with class five 
above. But the former and fuller classification, though it has 
some inconveniences perhaps, at least serves to bring out the 
very important distinction between the destruction of the re- 
mainders of sacred gifts which are in part, but only in part, 
retained by the altar. 

With these classifications before us we may proceed to look 
as certain on the significant elements of ritual which differentiate 
certain classes of sacred gifts and at the same time link up some 
of these gifts to what were not gifts at all though the subject of 
ritual. 

The last three classes of gifts enumerated above differed from 
the first two in being subject (1) to a fire-ritual, and (2) so far 
as they consisted of animals, to a blood-ritual. For gifts subject 
to a fire-ritual the Jews, of the later period at all events, had 
a special term—nwx, denoting an object burnt in the fire (of the 
altar). For gifts subject to the blood-ritual no special term was 
created, and if it had been it would have cut clean across the 
well-marked division into burnt-offering, sin-offering, &c., for 
some of these were subject to a blood-ritual if the gift was an 
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animal, but not if it was not. ‘Apart from shedding of blood 
there is no remission’ of sin by means of the sin-offering was, 
as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews was well aware, not 
a statement that could be made absolutely. Not only would 
a special term for objects subject to blood-ritual cut across the 
divisions of offerings into burnt-offerings, &c., it would also have 
included objects which were not gifts to Yahweh at all. 

It has sometimes been discussed whether the red cow, the 
ashes of which were used as an ingredient in the liquid prepared 
and used for the removal of uncleanness incurred by contact 
with the dead, was a sacrifice or not. If we understand by 
sacrifice at least so much as that it was an oblation at the altar, 
then the red cow was certainly not a sacrifice; for it was not 
an oblation or gift at all, and so far from being presented at 
the altar it was both slain and burnt without the camp. On the 
other hand, like animals presented at the altar, it was subject 
to a blood-ritual and a fire-ritual, though of these both it is 
true differed 2% certain details from the blood and fire-ritual 
customary in the case of animals presented at the altar. Only 
a portion of the blood was subject to ritual manipulation, the 
rest being left in the carcass which was burnt, skin and all, 
outside the camp. Even in this last feature the ritual with the 
red cow approaches closely to the ritual with certain sin- 
offerings (cp. umbers, 250); for the flesh of these, too, was 
burnt without the camp, though only after the animal had been 
presented at and certain parts of it burnt on the altar. Finally, 
like certain gifts at the altar, the slaughter of the red cow was 
carried out with a view to the removal of ritual unfitness. We 
may say then that the red cow differed from sacrifices in one 
substantial point alone: they were gifts at the altar, it was not. 

Another animal victim which was in no way regarded as 
a gift, but was subject to certain ritual away from the altar, 
was the young heifer that had never been worked, which was 
slain beside running water where a murdered man had been 
found in the open country and the murderer was unknown 
(Dt. 211°). In this case, however, there is no fire-ritual and 
no blood-ritual; the chief element in the ritual is the solemn 
slaying of the victim and the washing of hands that is performed 
over the carcass. 
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Clearly as this and one or two other rites differ in the 
developed Jewish ritual system in regard to their treatment 
from animal victims presented at the altar, it may be that if 
we could trace the rites concerned in all these cases, we should 
find that the red cow, the heifer slain over running water, and 
animals burnt on the altar were nevertheless more closely related 
to one another than were the animal victims and the non-animal 
victims which are alike comprehended in the Jewish system 
under the category of sacred gifts. Be this as it may, the 
comparison helps to bring out afresh what I ventured by 
anticipation at the beginning of these lectures to point out, that 
while what are called Jewish sacrifices were all of them certainly 
gifts and felt to be such, some of them were also something 
more. The fire-ritual to which nearly all gifts at the altar were 
subject has been, and may perhaps without overstraining in the 
absence of clear indications to the contrary be, explained as 
organically connected with the conception of gift to God; by 
means of the fire the food presented was sublimated into a form 
which to developing conceptions of deity appeared more suited 
for consumption by the deity. In part, again, the ritual has 
been explained as a means of conveying to the deity the part 
of the victim most valuable or acceptable for food; but though 
this again might, failing good evidence to the contrary, 
explain the tossing of blood against the altar or pouring it 
down at its base, it cannot explain the application of the blood 
to the person of the offerer. Finally there is the ritual meal: 
what is burnt on the altar might, as already remarked, have 
been originally so treated in order to prepare food for the 
deity ; and further what was consumed by the priests might 
still be regarded, and indeed was regarded, as a gift to the deity 
passed on by him to his proxies, the priests; but what was eaten 
by the offerer cannot be fully explained in any satisfactory way 
as a gift to the deity. 

Jewish sacrifices, then, were gifts to the deity ; and as such we 
have been considering them and examining how deeply and 
in what way the idea of gifts to God affected Jewish religious 
thought and practice. But some Jewish sacrifices were doubtless 
in origin and remained, or if not so in origin became, more than 
gifts to God; they represent a combination of rites, some of 
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which sprang out of entirely other conceptions, and in some 
cases continued to symbolize other conceptions—of fellowship 
with the deity perhaps, of propitiation, of purification. All 
these other ideas also deserve separate examination; I have 
selected the influence of the idea of gift because, as I said at the 
outset, it is in danger of being overstressed or underestimated, 
because too it had attained perhaps its maximum of influence 
in the age of the N.T. and because it certainly formed part of 
that environment of thought which it is essential for any sound 
study and vivid appreciation of the N.T. and the new religion 
correctly and fully to appreciate. 

3. The Practice of Commutation. I pass to consider the 
tendency, I think it may quite safely be said, the increasing 
tendency, in the history of Hebrew religion, to commute sacrifices 
or gifts in kind into money, or to regard sacrifices and other 
gifts to God in the light of their money value. If we have 
to consider whether Hebrew sacrifice originally sprang out of, 
or at any particular period was mainly associated with the idea 
of communion or the idea of gift, it will I suppose be obvious 
that wherever we find, and in proportion as we find, commuta- 
tion or money valuation of sacrifice, it points to the absence or 
waning of any idea of communion and to the presence or 
strengthening of the idea of gift. It has, indeed, been urged 
that among certain Zrzmifive peoples union of an intimate 
character is established by an exchange of gifts.! But the 
tendency among the Jews to whom we have to attend is not 
among ‘primitive peoples’, and it has nothing to do with an 
exchange of gifts; and we may add that money is the most 
impersonal of things, and least fitted of all gifts to establish a 
bond of union. Money may be given to purchase a keepsake 
or to purchase a memorial ring, but keepsake or ring converted 
back into money is keepsake and memorial no longer. 

I turn first to the law of the first-born: the essential clause in 


1 We are informed, for example, that ‘among the Eskimos of Behring 
Straits persons exchanging presents at the Asking Festival are considered 
to hold a certain temporary relationship. . . . A somewhat similar instance is 
that of the Tarahumare, with whom a purchase establishes a kind of 
brotherhood between the parties to it’ (EZ vi. 202 b—Sir Philip Hamilton- 
Grierson). 
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Ex. 2278! (E.V.29") is, ‘ The first-born shalt thou give unto me’; 
the notion of gift is already expressed in the law. On the 
other hand in Ex. 34! the law is stated in a form that does 
not express the notion, viz. in these words: ‘ All that openeth 
the womb’, i.e. every first-born, ‘is mine’: i.e. every first-born 
is possessed of an inherent sanctity which has various effects. 
Into the various complicated questions as to the origin of the 
sanctity of the first-born and its history we do not need to 
inquire here; but there are certain points that are clear (or at 
least tolerably clear) and of importance for our present inquiry. 
The first-born fall into three classes according to their treat- 
ment: (1) first-born of clean animals; (2) of unclean animals ; 
(3) of men. 

In the earliest law the first-born of clean animals were sacrificed 
on the eighth day from birth to Yahweh (Ex. 227! (E.V.%°"), 
13) (nat), 341%). According to the law of Deuteronomy the 
first-born of clean animals were ambiguously treated; on the 
one hand, they were subject to restrictions as potentially given 
to Yahweh; thus the first-born of kine might not be used for 
labour, nor might the wool of the first-born of sheep be shorn 
off and used; i.e. as belonging to or given to Yahweh they 
were not available for man’s purposes. On the other hand, | 
when at the end of the year the gift came to be completed by 
the slaughter of the first-born animal at the central sanctuary, 
it was not wholly burnt on the altar, but it was eaten at a sacred 
meal before Yahweh by the owner, i.e. it was subject to that 
particular kind of sacrificial ritual which suggests that the 
sacrifices so treated are not ultimately and entirely explained 
as gifts to Yahweh (Dt. 15!°-*5, cp. Ex. 13" (J): ‘ Therefore I 
sacrifice unto Yahweh all that openeth the womb’). Later, on 
the other hand, dead or alive the first-born passed wholly out 
of the possession and use of the owner into the possession ot 
Yahweh who assigned it to the priesthood (Num. 18*), The 
parts that had previously been burnt on the altar continued 
to be burnt on the altar, but the remainder of the flesh no longer 
furnished a meal for the owner of the first-born, but went wholly 
to the priest (Num. 18!"*)), 

According to early law unclean animals were withdrawn from 
man’s use or redeemed; the sanctity which attached to the 
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animal, or the taboo to which it was subject originally, perhaps 
always, withdrew it from human use; but even by the time 
of the early law the alternative was allowed of redeeming it 
by a young sheep or goat (Ex. 1315, [347°]) which in this case 
was doubtless treated as a first-born of clean animals; i.e. it 
was eaten at a sacred meal by the owner. Having been thus 
redeemed the actual first-born animal was released from its 
sanctity and taboo; ie. the notion of its z~zherent sanctity is 
breaking down and the way is being prepared for its coming 
to be regarded as something that must be given, itself or its 
equivalent. On the other hand, so long as the redemption must 
be and can be only by means of a clean animal which is sacri- 
ficially eaten by its owner, the transition to a mere gift or tax is 
not complete. But this transition takes place and the last stage 
is reached within the O.T.; for P (Num. 181°) withdraws the 
option of redeeming by a clean animal to be eaten by the owner: 
the entire value of the unclean beast must go to the priest; an 
alternative of redeeming or not redeeming is still allowed, but 
in either case the priest as Yahweh's proxy gets full value; 
if the owner particularly wants a special first-born animal he can 
have it by paying to the priest the value the priest sets on it 
plus a fifth of that value; if the owner does not redeem, the 
priest sells the beast to another and keeps the price. The 
inherent sanctity of the first-born has in this case worn very 
thin and little is left but a tax on unclean animals owned by 
Jews, equal in amount to the value of the first-born. And this 
is already the established practice in N.T. times. 

Even in the earliest laws the first-born of men must be 
redeemed. How the first-born were given to Yahweh before 
this period, whether they were ever actually sacrificed, or 
whether they were devoted to sacred service or what not, is 
a much debated question which must not detain us here. Nor 
again does the early law state ow they were redeemed, whether 
as in the case of an unclean animal by a clean animal to which 
the story of the substitution of a ram for Isaac might point, 
or by a money payment as in the later law. But the later law 
and practice is clear. The first-born of man were redeemed 
at five shekels, i.e. about 12s. a head (Num. 181°) and this went 
to the priest. What may, then, in early times have been some- 
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thing more than or other than a mere gift develops into a mere 
money payment, a sacred tax of 12s. 0n the first birth in any 
Jewish family.’ 

In early times under special circumstances as by a vow other 
persons might be given to Yahweh: Jephthah’s daughter is the 
classical example. Again we need not here determine whether 
Jephthah’s daughter was slain (a human sacrifice) or was given to 
Yahweh in some other way. The essential fact to observe 
is that the custom ot vowing persons to Yahweh outlived the 
custom of sacrificing them to him; and that in all such cases 
the vowed person had to be commuted for money—a male 
between 20 and 60 for 50 shekels—say £6, and between 5 and 
20 for 20 shekels ; a female of the same age for half the above 
amounts; a child under five if a male for 5, if a female for 
3 shekels; a man of 60 for 15 shekels, and a woman at the 
same age for 10 (Lev. 27!-®). It has been suggested that the 
varying amounts are determined by the values of the person 
in the labour market ?, but this would appear to be at least an 
inadequate explanation; for a little girl under five is scarcely 
of less value in the labour market than a little boy, and it may 
be doubted whether either from that standpoint is worth 7s. 6d. 

A similar movement away from inherent sanctity to a tax 
calculated by percentage is seen in the case of tithe. Down 
to the time of Deuteronomy tithe must have been paid and 
eaten. For that was the custom in the country; each farmer 
with his family would feast at the sacred meal on the produce 
of his own farm. But Deuteronomy requires all these sacred 
meals to be eaten at Jerusalem. In cases where it would be 
inconvenient to carry the tithe all this distance Deuteronomy 
therefore allows the actual tithe of the produce to be sold ; the 
money obtained by the sale is to” be taken to Jerusalem and 


1 The comparison of such dues with taxes is already given by Philo 
(De Praem. Sac. ii), who dwells, however, on the different spirit in which 
payment was made: men pay taxes to their rulers ‘under compulsion, and 
with great unwillingness, looking on the collectors of taxes as common 
enemies and destroyers’, whereas the Jews contribute their payments to the 
priests with joy and cheerfulness, anticipating the collectors and cutting 
short the time allowed for making the contributions. 

® [Cp. e.g. Kennedy, Leviticus (Cent. B.), p. 177.] 
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there spent in purchasing materials for a sacred meal (Dt. 142°-"). 
According to some interpretations of the passage firstlings of 
clean animals could be similarly dealt with. This practice 
of commutation into money must have been widely resorted 
to by the loyal Jews of the Diaspora, whose distance from 
Jerusalem must have made it impossible except on the rarest 
Occasions to present the sacred gifts in kind. 

Once again without turning aside to discuss the various difficult 
questions that gather around the terms, it is necessary briefly to 
refer to the nxon and the own in relation to money. According 
to our theory the animal sacrifices known in English as the sin- 
offering and the guilt-offering are a relatively late development 
in Hebrew religion; what corresponded to them in earlier times 
were fines, a compensation for injury done; so for injury done to 
Yahweh in having taken the Ark captive the Philistines send 
back with it an ovx (R.V. guilt-offering) consisting of objects 
of gold. And in 2 Ki. 121" (E.V.1°) we have a reference to the 
nwx D2 and nxon 4D>2 which it is said used not to be brought 
into the Temple, but used to become directly the property 
of the priests. Here too under this silver for guilt and silver 
for sin we seem to have to do with money payments perhaps 
especially for ritual offences. It, now, these pre-exilic money 
payments are replaced after the exile by corresponding and 
similarly named sacrifices of animals we may seem to have an 
example of the opposite tendency to that which I am tracing. 
But there are two points to be observed if the full significance of 
this apparently contrary tendency is to be rightly seized: 
(1) the particular sacrifices in question would in that case 
unquestionably originate in a system of fines or payments-in- 
compensation which would be but a particular development of 
present or gift as understood by the Hebrews as well as many 
other persons: and (2) in the case of the Owx in particular we 
have evidence that the money-value retained prominence. In 
Ley. 5°' a guilt-offering is required if any one has unwittingly 
failed to present, or converted to secular uses, any of the things 
claimed by Yahweh, such as tithes or first-fruits ; and it is added 
that in such a case the guilt-offering must consist of a ram worth 


? Bertholet, ad Zoc., but otherwise Driver ; cp. Schiirer, DZ. V.107 b, 108 a ; 
Pity 243) 
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some shekels in value. The oral law working on this decided 
that the minimum value of all guilt-offerings, except of two 
special cases, those, viz. of the Nazirite and the leper, must be 
two shekels, and in the exceptional cases one (Z°bahim x. 5). 
The prominent place taken in later times by the idea of cost 
in connexion with sacrifices may also be illustrated by reference 
to the later history of Nazirites. These later Nazirites are 
a rather ambiguous feature in later Judaism. On the one hand, 
if the institution had become a mere abuse, we cannot believe 
that a man like St. Paul would have had anything to do with it; 
on the other hand, we cannot read Nazir without feeling that 
it lent itself to trivial uses and in many cases had little to do 
with serious religious feeling. The interest of it lies here, that 
the sacrifices required by the law in Num. 6 at the close of the 
period of the vow tended to be regarded largely as a matter 
of expense. It is the expenses of these sacrifices that comes 
before us in Acts; Paul takes upon himself the expenses of 
the sacrifices which four who had taken the vow were about 
to offer (Acts 2175"), It is the expense of the sacrifice that 
explains this judgement in the Mishnah: If one man says I will 
be a Nazirite and also bind myself to shave a Nazirite, i.e. to 
provide the sacrifices necessary when another Nazirite is shorn, 
at the end of the period of his vow, and his companion hearing 
him says, I too will be a Nazirite and bind myself to shave 
another Nazirite; then if they are wise they will shave one 
another (thereby diminishing the expenditure) and if not they 
will shave third parties. Again the first thought, of many at 
least, after they had, perhaps rashly, taken the vow, was of the 
money required to purchase the he-lamb, the ewe-lamb, the ram, 
the fine-meal and the many pints of wine and oil which they 
would have to provide for sacrifices at the end of the time. 
And part of the casuistry of the Mishnah is devoted to deter- 
mining what happens in a variety of cases to the money which 
a woman who had taken a vow had set apart for this purpose, 
but is not used for that purpose because her husband, exercising 
his rights under the law, subsequently annuls the vow. And 
lastly in this connexion we may note the tendency of the vow to 
degenerate into a bet: when several people, says the Mishnah 
tractate, ‘are walking along a road and some one approaches 
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from the opposite direction, and one of the party says I'll be 
a Nazirite if that is so-and-so, and another says I'll be a Nazirite 
if that is so-and-so, and a third says I'll be a Nazirite if either of 
you is, and a fourth I'll be a Nazirite if either of you is not, 
or if both of you are, or if all of you are; then the house 
of Shammai says, They must all be Nazirites, but the house of 
Hillel says, He only must be a Nazirite whose assertion about 
the approaching stranger proves wrong’ (Nazir v. 5). This 
form of fining yourself for a mistaken guess had this advantage 
over a fine of money exactly equal to the normal offerings, 
in that an element of hazard entered into the Nazirite’s vow; 
the inconvenience of abstention from wine and from having 
one’s hair cut for a month and the cost of the normal sacri- 
fices were the minimum risk; but if within the month a 
Nazirite had the misfortune to incur defilement he had to 
offer certain offerings for the defilement and then start all 
over again. 

The commutation of sacred gifts into money is one way by 
which such gifts come to be regarded in the light of their money 
value. Whether as a consequence of this, or independently, 
gifts and sacrifices were so conceived at times apart from actual 
or contemplated commutation. There is a passage which in 
this respect is instructive at the end of the appeal of the Jewish 
community at Elephantine to the Persian Governor of Judah 
in 408 B.C.: if, they say, he will grant their request that the 
Temple of Yahweh in Elephantine may be rebuilt and offer- 
ings including burnt-offerings burnt on the altar of Yahweh 
there, then—I now cite the actual words—‘thou shalt get 
verdict (75 mn npty) before Yahu the God of heaven greater 
than that of a man who presents to him burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings (jn27) worth more than 1,000 talents of 
silver ’.! 

There is a well known and important distinction, as old as 
Josephus, between the public and the private sacrifices of the 
Jews. The tendency which I have last been tracing affects, so 
far as our evidence goes, almost exclusively the private sacri- 
fices. That this means that the one set was regarded as gifts, the 
other not as gifts would be an erroneous conclusion to draw ; 
1 [A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., No. 30, ll. 27-8.] 
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other if not so varied evidence points to similar tendencies 
affecting the public as well as the private sacrifices; and the 
evidence taken as a whole is sufficiently wide and uniform to 
suggest that in the course of history the idea of gift in con- 
nexion with sacrifices strengthened its hold on and its domination 
over other ideas in a variety of ways. 


II] 


SACRIFICES AND SACRED OFFERINGS 
iii 

THE last evidence of the extent to which Jewish sacrifices 
were regarded as gifts which I propose to examine is the 
criticism by the prophets of Jewish sacrificial custom. 

Lhe mehieip passares shies 16+ Amp iat: 15" eh tls crite, 
Mic. 6°~$, Jer. 771':) in which the prophetic criticism of sacrifice 
is found are well known. One point common to most of them 
is that the gifts are a means of gratification to those that offer 
them, and not to Yahweh; i.e. in so far as they are regarded 
as gifts the gifts are declared by the prophets to be more 
agreeable to the givers than to the recipient, though by no 
means in the sense that it was in this case more dlessed to give 
than to receive. This charge is to be understood when we 
gather together the hints that this group of passages contains, 
pointing to the fact that the prophets had largely, though at the 
same time it is clear that they had not exclusively, in view the 
sacrifices which furnished a sacred meal tor the giver of them. 
For one thing, in all these passages except that in Micah the 
terms (n3t and o>) referring in particular to this type of sacrifice 
occur. Then the fact that this type of sacrifice is prominent 
in the prophet’s mind makes possible the biting sarcasm ot 
Jeremiah’s exhortation: ‘Add your burnt-offerings to. your 
peace-offerings, and eat flesh!’ i.e. Treat the sacrifice that was, 
according to custom, burnt whole on the altar exactly as those 
which were mainly eaten by the worshipper: the one kind gives 
Yahweh no more satisfaction than the other: he will accept 
neither. 

Since, then, the prophets refer largely and especially, though 
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not exclusively, to the peace-offering, i.e. to the sacrifices that 
were in most part not burnt on the altar of Yahweh but eaten 
by men, it might be surmised that the prophets in their denuncia- 
tions are not especially thinking of sacrifices as gifts to God; 
and if they stood by themselves the passages in Amos and 
Hosea in particular might not perhaps suffice to show clearly 
that such a surmise was wrong. 

But whatever doubts there might be with regard to these 
passages, that in Isaiah and that in Micah show with all clearness 
that the prophets are really criticizing a system which was 
regarded by those who put their trust in it as a system, not 
of establishing communion with God, but of making gifts to 
Yahweh in order to secure his favour. ‘ Bring no more vain 
gifts’ in Isaiah is sufficiently unambiguous even if the Massoretic 
division and punctuation of the text which governs this English 
translation were correct; still more explicit is what was more 
probably the original form: ‘To bring gifts (nm) is a vain 
thing.’ The same point of view comes out too in the prophet’s 
direct challenge to the law: ‘ Ye shall not see my face empty- 
handed.’ Isaiah says, ‘When you come to see my face, who 
hath required this?’ viz. the burnt-offerings and the blood and 
sacrificial fat of other offerings referred to just before. You 
think, Isaiah says in effect, Yahweh requires you to come before 
him with hands full of presents for him. He does nothing of 
the kind. In Micah the point of view which regards sacrifices 
as gifts dominates the whole reference to sacrifices; to the 
prophet his people in their perplexity ask, ‘What gift is costly 
enough to please Yahweh, willingly would we give it to him 
if thereby we could get him to wipe out our debt to him which 
is entailed by our sins and transgressions.’ The point is clear 
enough in the familiar English version, but I cite it here with 
one or two modifications, bringing out a little more fully the 
force of one or two Hebrew idioms. 


1 Though even in these passages there are some significant hints that the 
idea of sacrifice as gift was not absent; Amos couples together tithe, which 
most readily suggests the idea of tax or tribute, and peace-offerings ; and 
his references to the bringing of sacrificial 7zzz/ah in the wilderness recall 
most strikingly, as we saw previously, the bringing of tributary mnfah 
to earthly sovereigns. 
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Bringing what, shall I come before Yahweh, 
Shall I bow before the God of the Height? 
Shall I come before him bringing burnt-offerings, 
Bringing calves of a year old? 

Will Yahweh be pleased with! thousands of rams, 
With ten-thousands of torrents of oil? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
The fruit of my womb for the sin of my soul? 


To the prophets, then, the people seemed to act on the theory 
that what God wanted was more and costlier gifts, heavier 
payments; and that the suitable gifts to give him were slain 
animals; and that in the extremity of their perplexity they 
could even think of giving him the slain bodies of their own 
children. The prophets repudiate this theory of gifts. Whether 
they actually set themselves absolutely against all sacrifice, we 
need not here determine. What we have to observe, however, 
is this: in repudiating the popular theory of sacrifice as gifts, 
the prophets never made the slightest attempt to recall or 
establish the claims of any other theory of sacrifice in its place. 
They do not call the people back to a theory of sacrifice as 
a means of communion with God; there is not the slightest 
suggestion in any of their sayings that they were aware that 
any such idea had ever been held and was now abandoned or 
disregarded, or that they thought that such an idea ought now 
to be imposed upon sacrifice. It is not clear indeed that all 
the prophets had won so clear of the conservative instinct that 
they would, even if they could, have overthrown all the local 
altars of their time; we know that Elijah quite on the contrary 
mourned their overthrow; still less have we ground to think 
that Isaiah, let us say, would have overthrown the altar and 
stopped the sacrificial service at Jerusalem. They were prepared 
to tolerate, and even themselves to make use of, these ancient 
institutions of religion, if only the people would not abuse them, 
by giving them a place in life that Yahweh never intended them 
to have. Practically, however, their attitude towards sacrifice, 
even unabused sacrifice, is at best one of indifterence; Yahweh 
is spirit and not flesh, and does not need man’s fleshly gifts: 


1 As the following lines show, i.e. if I give him. 
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God doth not need 

Either man’s work, or his own gifts; 

Who best bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. 
Over against the people’s trust in sacrifice they place another 
conception of religion which requires no sacrifice ot animals, 
no material gifts to God. God desires not sacrifice but the 
knowledge of God, not sacrifice but justice and mercy which 
are the necessary outcome of knowledge of God. Over against 
the theory that God’s favour was to be obtained by multiplying 
and magnifying sacrificial gifts we may say, indeed, that the 
prophets held forth the truth that God’s favour is found by 
man’s becoming, like himself, just and merciful, and that religion 
is to be found in Israel’s returning God’s knowledge of and care 
for Israel by knowing and caring for God. In brief we may 
say the tenour of their teaching was, not gifts but fellowship ; 
but the way to fellowship which they pointed out was not 
through the existing sacrificial system re-interpreted, but through 
conduct. In a word, then, the prophetic criticism of sacrifice 
shows clearly, if indirectly, how dominant in the popular thought 
was the gift theory of sacrifice; it is wholly silent as to the 
existence, whether in popular thought or in the thought of 
the prophets, of the conception of fellowship with God through 
sacrifice, through in particular the consumption of the flesh of 
peace-offerings, and there is no evidence that this idea, though 
it may originally have created the rites, was seen after the times 
of the prophets or associated with it. Thus the prophets pre- 
pared the way for a religion in which sacrificial gifts of material 
objects would or need play no part. 

The fact that Israel gave gifts to Yahweh, and the theory that 
Israel ought to give gifts to Yahweh, was crossed by another 
idea that existed in one form or another always, and was 
specially powerful at certain times or in certain schools. This 
was the doctrine or idea that Israel received everything from 
Yahweh. It followed that in giving gifts to Yahweh Israel was 
returning to him what had been his own. We need not call the 
two ideas contradictory ; or if we did need to do so the contra- 
diction would not be limited to Hebrew thought and practice, 
but would be found in most religions. But the two ideas 
certainly cross one another, and mutually react on one another. 
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If the religion of Israel runs back to a stage when sacrifice was 
in no case a matter of gift, but entirely a means of communion, 
the crossing of the ideas enters in at some specific point in 
history, but at a point that lies further back than our knowledge 
carries us. The idea of gifts to God is, as we have seen, well 
established in the earliest known period of Hebrew religion. 

The crossing of the two thoughts reaches classical expression 
at a late date in the words: ‘For all things come of thee, and 
of thine own (77) have we given thee’ (1 Chron. 29!*). The 
whole of David's prayer in which he commends to Yahweh the 
treasure which the people have voluntarily dedicated to provide 
the wherewithal for building the Temple is worthy of study in 
considering the crossing of the two thoughts of gifts bestowed 
by Yahweh on Israel and of gifts bestowed by Israel on Yahweh. 

The idea that all that Israel has comes from Yahweh finds 
constant and massive expression in the conception, found early 
as well as late, of the land of promise. It is an idea, too, that 
must have been associated with the local cults before Israel 
settled in their land. The gifts of the fertility of the soil were 
associated with the local Baals; the people often identified local 
Baals and Yahweh; the prophets repudiated the identification ; 
but the terms they use show clearly how deeply ingrained alike 
in prophets and in people was the thought that the very things 
they brought to Yahweh were first ot all a gift to them 
whether from Yahweh or the Baals. Israel, in Hosea’s eyes, 
recognizes fully enough that her bread and her water, her wool 
and her flax, her oil and her wine, are not the fruits of her own 
labour, but gifts; only she commits the consummate folly of not 
recognizing that it was Yahweh who was the giver, and not the 
Baals whom she has turned to serve (Hos. 271° (E.V.%8)), 

But this thought is far too familiar and too prominent in the 
O.T. for it to be necessary to illustrate it further. I have 
alluded to it, and to its crossing the thought or gifts to God, 
with a view to concluding the examination of the prophetic 
criticism of the latter of these ideas by some reference to 
Deuteronomy. Not gifts but justice, not sacrifice but mercy ; 
that is the prophetic teaching of the O.T., and it is reiterated 
in the N.T. (Mt. g!’), and was used by Johanan ben Zakkai 
to prove that, though Temple and altar had perished, the heart 
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of religion could beat still. If the prophetic teaching meant 
sacrifices must be forthwith abolished, then Deuteronomy only 
to a partial extent at most embodies the prophetic teaching ; 
for it does not abolish sacrifice, it regulates it. The book does 
not omit all reference to sacrifice as gift even; it repeats the 
old law, ‘they shall not see my face empty-handed’, and even 
adds, ‘every man according to the gift of his hand’ (17 nonn2, 
cp. 77 n379 nd1n(3), 16!°), 1616, i.e. bringing such presents as he 
can afford: and we can hardly suppose that Yahweh was not 
in a certain sense regarded as the immediate recipient of what 
each brings in his hands. But we observe first that the crossing 
thought of God not as recipient but as bestower rounds off the 
sentence, ‘according to the blessing of Yahweh which he hath 
given to thee’; secondly, that as a matter of fact the destination 
of the gifts, directly contemplated in the context, is the man and 
his family together with the poor of his acquaintance, pre- 
eminently the Levite of his township, the gérv, the orphans and 
the widows. By so directing the gifts which Yahweh has 
bestowed upon him he may secure, as another passage puts it, 
that Yahweh may (again) bless him in all the business of the 
coming year (14°). 

Nevertheless Deuteronomy did its best to steep the minds of 
the Israelites as they went up to their annual festivals, and as 
they dedicated the fruit of the year, not with the thought that 
they were giving something to Yahweh, still less that by so 
doing they could constfain his acceptance of them and extort 
his favour, but with thoughts of what Yahweh had done for 
Israel in bringing them out of Egypt, of what he had given 
them in the goodly land of Canaan, and of his constant renewal 
of his gifts in yearly crops and in the yearly increase of the 
herds and flocks. These thoughts are prominent throughout 
the book, and only most strikingly so in the liturgy prescribed 
in ch. 26 for the presentation of first-fruits. When the basket 
of new fruit is brought to the Temple, the offerer recites the 
words, ‘I profess unto thee this day that I am come into the 
land which Yahweh swore unto our Fathers to give us.’ The 
basket is set down before the altar, and the offerer recites 
the record of the deliverance from Egypt, the settlement in the 
land flowing with milk and honey given to Israel by Yahweh, 
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and concludes with the words, ‘And now, behold I have brought 
the first of the fruits of the ground which thou, O Lord, hast 
given me.’ To the author of the Priestly Code first-fruits are 
what the Israelites give to Yahweh, and he in turn to the priest 
(Num. 181°); to the author of Deuteronomy they are the symbol 
of what Yahweh has given to the Israelites, or rather a repre- 
sentative portion of the entire gift of Yahweh brought into his 
presence that in the presence of both the gift and the divine 
giver he may solemnly recognize and gratefully acknowledge 
the goodness of God. 

Just as little as Deuteronomy abolishes sacrifice does it abolish 
dues to the priest; but it calls them dues to the priest, a suitable 
payment for the services which he renders to Israel (Dt. 18°"); 
it does not, like the Priestly Code, call them gifts to Yahweh. 

The gifts of Yahweh to Israel ought to call up feelings of 
gratitude and joy; and so in Deuteronomy sacrifice is pre- 
eminently regarded as a joyful feast eaten before Yahweh and in 
remembrance of what he has done. To sacrifice, to eat before 
Yahweh, to rejoice before Yahweh, have here become synonymous. 

It is not, then, perhaps by accident that neither the early term 
mmo, nor the later term j37p, which alike include sacrifices under 
the category of gifts, appears in the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Under the influence of the prophets, though sacrifice survives, 
the idea that it is a gift to God, that God can take pleasure 
in bulls and goats and sheep and the produce of the soil 
presented to him by men, has not indeed been given up, but 
it has fallen into the background. The idea that all that Israel 
has is given by Yahweh has come into prominence, and with this 
idea sacrifice is associated. Thus, though in Deuteronomy the 
belief that sacrifices are gifts to God is certainly not discarded, 
sacrifice is less regarded as a means to obtain God’s favour than 
as an opportunity for acknowledging his goodness and the 
manifold benefits which he has bestowed. There is here some 
suggestion, more at least than in the prophets, of a re-interpre- 
tation of sacrifice, but a re-interpretation that does not return 
to or introduce the belief that actual participation in a sacrificial 
meal was a means to communion with God, but a re-interpreta- 
tion which treats sacrifices as historical and memorial symbols, 
a development which in a wider way also interpreted the great 
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festivals not in their agricultural significance but as memorials 
of great redemptive acts of God in history. 

But though Deuteronomy may in some measure represent 
a re-interpretation of sacrifice apart from the all-dominating 
conception of it as gift to God, and though in the later literature, 
as for example in some of the Psalms (40, 51), the thought re- 
appears that slain animals are not the gifts that God desires, 
yet the later priestly schools, as we have already seen, do 
subsume all forms of altar ritual under the category of gifts 
to God; and the duty of making these gifts they regard as 
eternally binding. 

The influence of both the prophetic and the later priestly 
attitude is well seen in Ecclesiasticus. To Ben Sira sacrifices 
are again gifts, but the ethical criticism of the prophets has also 
left its mark on him; he does not by any means repudiate 
sacred gifts altogether, but he lays stress on the character of the 
offerer. The passage is unfortunately not among the recovered 
parts of the Hebrew original, and there is uncertainty in the 
detail of any translation based on the versions, but substantially 
this represents his standpoint, which in many ways is interesting 
as revealing the attitude of a writer of the second century B.C. 


141191) The sacrifice of the unrighteous is a mocking (or 
(34) blameworthy) offering, 
And the gifts of the lawless are unacceptable, 
(E.V. 3418") The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings 
of the ungodly 
Nor at (the price of) a multitude of sacrifices doth he 
forgive sins. 
321 He that keepeth the law multiplieth presents, 
(35) He that heedeth the commandments offereth a peace- 
offering, 
(E.V. 35!) He that practiseth kindness offereth a meat-offering, 
And he that showeth mercy presenteth a thank- 
offering, 
What is well-pleasing to the Lord is to avoid evil, 
And the way to forgiveness is to avoid wickedness, 
Appear not in the presence of the Lord with empty 
hands 
For all these things (are to be done) for the sake of 
the commandment. 


1 The reference figures are those of Swete’s edition of the LXX. 
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The gift of the righteous man maketh fat the altar 
And its sweet savour (cometh) before the Most High. 

The meal-offering of a righteous man is acceptable 
And its memorial is not forgotten. 


In another passage (35!) the writer makes the point which 
is sufficiently clear even in the Versions, that God cannot be 
bribed by the sacrificial gifts of rich persons; but on the other 
hand the cry for justice of the oppressed, though he can offer no 
sacrifice at all, is accepted, his cry being treated as itself an 
acceptable offering. 

There is another aspect of gift that calls for consideration. 
A gift is the transference of something from one person to 
another; it involves deprivation on the one side, gain on the 
other. What gain God obtains from men’s sacrificial gifts to 
him was a question which received at different times different 
answers, including the prophetic that God receives none. But 
the deprivation on the part of man was obvious, and capable 
of securing for the practice of giving gifts to God a vital 
meaning even when what was involved in acceptance by God 
was no longer vividly apprehended (cp. fasting as a substitute 
for sacrifice after the fall of the Temple, Abrahams, S7uazes zx 
Pharisaism and the Gospels, p. 123, ‘ Fasting as a penitential 
rite was, in the Rabbinic view, allied to sacrifice. But this idea 
only came to the front after the destruction of the Temple. 
The Talmud records that R. Shesheth (third century A.D,) on 
fast days was wont to pray: “Master of the Universe, it is 
revealed before thee that while the Temple stood, a man sinned 
and brought sacrifice, of which only the fat and blood was 
offered, and this atoned for him; and now I have sat fasting 
and my fat and blood has been diminished. May it be thy will 
that it may be accounted unto me as though I had offered it on 
the altar, and do thou accept it from me with favour.”’ Cp. 
also ib., p. 124, ‘almsgiving is a sacrifice of money, fasting of 
one’s body’.) The devotion of man to God expressed by his 
readiness to part with what he valued at God’s command is 
the perfectly clear moral of the story of Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac; how Isaac as a burnt-offering would have passed over 
into God’s possession and become a gain to him, the story 


never considers. The attention given to the cost of sacrifices, 
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with which I dealt in the last lecture, naturally also connects 
most immediately with this dominance of the thought of what 
the sacrificer loses rather than of what God the recipient gains. 
And from this again the transition is not difficult to the thought 
of self-surrender, whether as that without which no gifts of 
a man’s outward possessions have value, or as a more than 
sufficient substitute for these when men are hindered from 
making the sacrifices required by the law: the gifts which God 
always desires and never rejects or leaves men without the 
opportunity of making are the broken spirit, the contrite heart, 
the complete readiness to do the will of God, to make life 
conform to the law of God written on the heart (Pss. 40, 51). 
These ideas are distinctly associated with the conception of 
sacrifice as gift; they are also, at least by some writers of the 
O.T., not put forward as a substitute for the practice of external 
sacrifice ; the author of the closing verses of Ps. 51 would retain 
alongside of the inward gift, the self-surrender, the custom of 
giving outward gifts in the form of animals offered as burnt- 
or peace-offerings. 

The Hebrew sacrificial system was destined to cease in the 
first century. It had played so important a part in the Jewish 
religion of that and the immediately preceding centuries that 
the cessation of it might have been expected to have had 
a profound influence on the religion. An influence doubtless 
it had, but perhaps rather in releasing and in giving freer play 
to higher religious functions than in robbing the religion of 
what at that time still remained really vital or essential to it. 
Influence even after its cessation was exercised by the system on 
the thoughts and practices alike of the Jewish religion that 
looked on the cessation merely as a cessation, and on the 
Christian religion that looked upon it as the abolition of some- 
thing that could never be restored. With a brief examination, then, 
of certain aspects, for that is all that is possible, of this system 
on the eve of its cessation, I will bring these lectures to a close. 

I used just now the phrase, the term, sacrificial system: 
strictly speaking there is something more and something less 
than the system of sacred gifts. There were sacred gifts that 
were capable of being continued and were continued after the 
fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, as there were elements in the 
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sacrificial system that at least on a critical examination of it 
are not explicable as gifts. But the gifts associated with an 
altar ritual—by far the larger part of the entire class of sacred 
gifts—became, with the destruction of the Temple, incapable of 
being given; and all that was presented at the altar had come 
to be included in the category of sacred gifts. Without going 
over the ground again I must briefly recall here that, as I pointed 
out at the time, the various lines of evidence that indicate the 
vitality of the idea that sacrifices were material gifts given by 
man to God agree in indicating that that vitality was at its 
greatest in the first century: the term Koréaz under which they 
were comprehended was a term that still vividly expressed the 
sense of gift, the practice of commutation was retained to 
the fullest extent, and the habit of considering sacrifices from the 
point of view of their cost can be particularly illustrated from 
this latest period. 

Broadly speaking, then, the earlier sacrificial system was 
looked upon as a system of gifts required by God. But—and 
here I touch on a second characteristic of the period—the 
nature of the gifts themselves and the ritual with which they 
were given were not associated with the generally accepted 
explanation; the offerings did not suggest, for example, as 
perhaps in a crude way some of them had originally suggested, 
that by means of them the divine life in man was renewed 
and strengthened. Widely and largely the entire ritual’ was 
simply accepted as ordinances of God ; God had willed them so ; 
and that was enough. This point of view already appears in 
Ecclesiasticus. Men were not to appear empty-handed before 
God, because the divine commandment so required. It is fre- 
quently formulated by Rabbis of the first and following centuries: 
Johanan b, Zakkai represents God as saying: ‘I have decreed 
a decree: no man is allowed to transgress my decree: it is 
written, This is the ordinance of the law (cp. dixardpara 
Aarpeias'): and that is sufficient reason for performing the 
ritual’, Simeon b. Azzai (A.D. 100-130), in an interesting 
comment that shows a reaction against the estimate of sacrifices 
merely according to cost, remarks that as the expression ‘a sweet 
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savour’ is used when an ox is offered so it is also used when 
a sheep or a goat or even a bird is offered, in order to teach the 
lesson that he who offers much and he who offers little is alike 
before God. For God neither eats nor drinks what is offered 
to him (Sifre on Num. 28°, ed. Horowitz, p. 191 f.). ‘Why then 
does he say: “ Slay animals for me”? In order that (as he had 
commanded) his will might be done.’ 

We are unfortunate in having no systematic treatment of the 
meaning and purpose of Jewish sacrifice from a Palestinian Jew 
of the first century—Josephus only very partially supplies the 
want, for the Diaspora Philo speaks, for Jewish Christians the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Philo recognizes the 
sufficiency of the fact that the system is a matter of divine 
commandment, and this perhaps also underlies the reference 
in Hebrews to the dixaidpara Aarpelas (g'). But both writers 
seek a further interpretation in symbolism. 

From the very nature of the case the symbolism of the 
Hebrews was something of which those who had hitherto 
followed it were unconscious: in other words it is a novelty. 
The same to some extent at least is true of Philo. Some of 
his explanations he definitely puts forward as new, as tentative, 
which others will perhaps be able to better. 

Both writers alike reproduce the substance of the prophetic 
teaching, while thinking in the category of gift. What God can 
accept is not material gifts external to the man’s self, but only 
the man’s unblemished selt, i.e. the man’s will conformed to 
God. The high priest of the new religion must, like the high 
priest of the old, have something to present to God; yet that 
gift is himself, and in giving it he fulfilled the ideal of the 
prophetic Psalmist that what is required is not a material 
offering but the doing of the will of God. I was drawing 
attention last time to certain aspects of religion in the first 
century that indicated a rather low regard for the sacred gifts, 
the tendency to interpret them mainly in money value and 
to make use of them for trivial ends. But that was of course 
only one aspect of the religion. Alongside of this, alongside 
also of the perhaps rather deadening influence of treating all 
ritual as so much unexplained and uninterpreted service to be 
carried out merely because a matter of commandment, there 
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was alike in the old and the new religion an approximation 
of the prophetic spiritualization of the idea of gift to God. It 
is remarkable how the great prophetic sayings are used alike 
by our Lord, by the early Christian writers, and by certain 
Jewish Rabbis. As Philo had prepared the way for the loss 
of material sacrifice, so when that time actually comes Johanan 
b. Zakkai was able to prove by an appeal to the prophets that 
the loss touched nothing essential to religion: in his great 
and famous reply to R. Joshua’s lament, ‘Woe to us! for the 
place wherein the sins of Israel were expiated is destroyed’, 
he replied: ‘ We still have a means of expiation of equal value, 
viz. the practice of kindness, for it is said, ‘ For I will have 
kindness and not offering ”.’ 

This reply brings us to the last point I can touch upon. It is 
often suggested that the idea of gift is necessarily associated 
with expiation and propitiation. Of the association of gift and 
expiation the remark of Johanan just cited is one illustration : 
the Epistle to the Hebrews furnishes many more. Of the 
strength of the expiatory element in the religion of the first 
century there is no room for doubt; whether as distinct from 
this the propitiatory element is as great as some writers repre- 
sent is another question. Whether gifts to the gods in the first 
instance spring out of a desire to propitiate them or a desire to 
commune with them is a question belonging to origins which 
I have deliberately left aside. But if we once again turn to the 
Jewish religion of historical times we certainly find that the 
associations of the gifts with expiation and propitiation are not 
constant and exclusive ; the eucharistic element is prominent in, 
for example, Deuteronomy, it is also so in Philo; the gifts 
to God are recognitions of his goodness. And alike whether 
the gifts were expiatory, propitiatory, or eucharistic, there is, if 
not at all times a steady and continuous, yet a recurrent tendency 
manifest at the last as well as at certain other periods to 
spiritualize the conception of the gift. 

I have now completed so far as has been possible an examina- 
tion of one aspect of the Hebrew sacrificial system. There are 
other aspects, and in particular the points to which I have last 
alluded require in any comprehensive treatment separate and 
detached discussion. I selected the particular aspect I have 
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treated because it appeared to me that certain recent investiga- 
tions and discussions have somewhat obscured it. It is not 
in my judgement of great moment for an understanding of 
historical Hebrew and Jewish religion and their contribution 
to Christian thought to determine whether Jewish sacrifice 
originated in the idea of communion or the idea of gifts to 
God, nor to discuss whether at various periods the type of 
sacrifice which may with most probability be most closely 
related to an original conception of communion is dominant 
or not. The truth is whatever is the root idea, if either is so 
exclusively, that root idea belongs to a grossly material view 
of religion and of man’s relation to God. It was just as little 
possible for a growingly ethical and spiritual religion to revert 
to the earliest idea of communion as to the earliest idea of gift; 
both alike run back to a materialistic conception of God or the 
God, to the thought that the gods like men eat and drink. 
I have argued that the conception of sacrifices as gifts to God 
was vital, perhaps at its most vital, in the first century; but 
nothing could be more misleading than to say that the religion 
had moved away from the early conception of sacrifice as 
communion to a later conception of sacrifice as propitiatory 
gift. This would be to represent it as a descent. On the other 
hand the real movement is of course upward. The belief that 
God receives material gifts from man for his own use, the 
religion abandons; but its progress was not merely negative. 
It rises to the conception that there is a gift which man can 
make to God, a gift of something that is his own and that God 
desires to receive ; man can give himself; his will is his own, he 
can make it his present to God. But this is also to say that 
through the idea of gift spiritualized the idea of communion is 
reached—not the material communion of primitive thought, but 
communion of spirit. Thus in reaching this point, even in the 
realm of sacrificial thought, the religion has travelled the whole 
way from a prehistoric, material starting-point through stages 
where the material still exercises its influence, particularly in 
maintaining a ritual of which the original meaning had been 
outgrown, to a completely spiritual goal. 


IV 


SACRIFICE, PROPITIATION, AND EXPIATION 
i 


In the lectures which I gave last year on the subject of Jewish 
sacrifice, | had more than one opportunity of insisting on a point 
of view that appears to me to be important, viz. that while it 
is valuable and instructive to trace back, if we can, Jewish 
sacrificial customs to their origin, and to determine the idea 
or thought out of which they originally sprang, such investiga- 
tions ought not to take the place of, but in a discussion of 
Jewish sacrifice should merely be used to promote and assist, 
the inquiry as to what at various periods Jewish sacrificial 
custom was, how much of it had ceased to express living 
religious thought and had become merely opus operatum, and, 
most important of all, what at a given period was the thought 
or purpose associated with customs inherited from the past and 
in many cases from a remote past. From this point of view 
I hope in the lectures of this term to deal with the relation 
between sacrifice and propitiation ; it will not in this connexion 
be final to prove that sacrifice did or did not spring out of 
a desire to propitiate a divine being or beings; what has to be 
attempted is to determine how far and how closely at different 
periods, in the history of Jewish religion, sacrificial custom 
and the idea of propitiation were associated. Even if propitia- 
tion was the original idea that gave rise to sacrificial custom, 
yet if the religion had increasingly subordinated this idea in 
connexion with sacrifice and had ultimately divorced them, then 
the association of propitiation and sacrifice in Christian thought 
could not safely be traced to a Jewish origin; and similarly with 
the idea of communion and fellowship in Christian thought. 
For the highly important question of the Jewish contributions 
to Christian thought and doctrine it is pre-eminently important 
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to maintain with all distinctness the difference between the 
original idea of sacrifice, if it can be determined, and the ideas 
which in the course of history came to be most closely or most 
widely associated with sacrificial custom. 

In the last three lectures I was examining into the connexion 
of sacrifice and gift, into the extent to which sacrifices were 
conceived as gifts, into the relation of sacrifices to sacred gifts 
which are commonly not regarded and cannot conveniently be 
identified with sacrifices, and into the action and reaction on 
one another of the thought that sacrifices are gifts to God and 
the thought that all that man has are God’s gift to man. 

The course then covered opens the way for the present 
examination ; and I note at once these two points in general: 
first, sacrifices that were conceived as gifts szzght at the same 
time be regarded as propitiatory ; second, that in some Jewish 
sacrifices that which is more than or other than a gift may be 
a propitiatory element. I put both points at present merely 
as possibilities. 

The main question to which we seek an answer is this: To 
what extent did Hebrew sacrifice directly spring out of, or 
continue to be consciously and directly associated with, the 
desire to arrest or prevent the displeasure of God? To what 
extent at various periods were sacrifices offered with a view 
to removing conditions in man, whether physical or ethical, that 
roused the hostility of God and so involved man in danger ? 

Terminology and traditional phraseology, if they speak 
clearly, carry us far behind the earliest literary sources in which 
they occur, and in some cases are the most valuable evidence 
available for approximating to orzgivs. At the same time 
terminology by itself is primarily evidence for the ideas of the 
age that created it; the continued use of terminology is not 
by itself proof that the ideas that created it also maintained 
themselves, or at least no evidence that they maintained them- 
selves with their original vitality. If it were the case that 
ancient Hebrew sacrificial terminology largely pointed to the 
idea of propitiation as its source, this would be most important 
evidence of the actual prominence of propitiation in connexion 
with sacrifice orzg¢uad/y, but not necessarily of the maintenance 
of the connexion of propitiation and sacrifice. On the other 
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hand, if it can be shown that a fresh terminology resting on the 
idea of propitiation was created or adapted at a given period, 
this may be important evidence for the strength of the idea 
at the period in question, though from the nature of the case 
it is not evidence for the original connexion of the two. 

In the survey of sacrificial terminology in my last lectures 
I pointed out the extent to which the gezera/ terms for sacrifices 
arose out of the idea of gift, and to which the sfeczal terms 
referred to something in the manner or ritual of the sacrifice— 
to its being slain, or burnt in the fire, ascending wholly or in 
part on the altar, and so forth. The number of terms which 
refer to the cause or furpose of sacrifice is small; but it 
includes two—nxon and owx—which clearly require examination 
in the present connexion; a third—nwx—on one interpretation 
would also be important if the view that has been suggested 
of its etymology were correct; but I showed last year! that it 
is at least altogether uncertain whether nwx, which is commonly 
understood to mean ‘an offering made by fire’, meant originally 
‘a means of establishing favourable relations with God’, and 
I shall not return to the subject now except to recall this fact, 
that zf AwN originally meant a means of establishing friendly 
relations, all sense of this meaning seems to have been forgotten 
before the age of the literature which preserves the term for us. 
There is another term used in connexion with sacrifice which 
must be discussed, and that is the verb 153, which is commonly 
rendered in E.V. ‘to atone’ or ‘to make atonement for’. 

The precise distinction between the sin-offering and the guilt- 
or trespass-offering is not altogether clear, and has been much 
discussed, but that need not detain us here. We are for the 
moment concerned with the broad general meanings of the terms, 
and that is unambiguous and quite perspicuous, Each of these 
terms when used as the names of special offerings is used in 
a derived sense; the fundamental meanings of the terms nxpon 
and dws are respectively ‘sin’ and ‘trespass’, or invasion of the 
rights of another; the latter term Dwx is indeed scarcely used 
in Hebrew in its fundamental sense, but it occurs in an inter- 
mediate meaning, viz. the guilt incurred by trespass (Gen. 261°) ; 
on the other hand, nxon meaning sin (and not sin-offering) 


1 [See ch. I, pp. 9ff.] 
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occurs with great frequency. The relation between the funda- 
mental and derived might perhaps be explained by such a 
development of meaning as we find for example in n7w2; this 
in e.g. 2 Sam. 18”? means ‘good tidings’, but in 2 Sam. 4?° it 
means the reward or payment for good tidings; al, the Arabic 
equivalent of Dwx, which frequently in the Koran means ‘sin’, 
for example, ii. 216, ‘ Drinking and dicing are great sins’, in 
xxv. 68 means the reward, recompense, or punishment ot sin— 
‘Whosoever does this shall receive (the reward of) sin (Ul) ; 
double unto him shall be the torment in the day of resurrection.’ 
In this case OWN and nxon as applied to offerings imply that 
certain sins and trespasses could be paid off; the sin-offering 
and the guilt-offering would in this case be payments for sin 
taking the form of an offering; when the payment was duly 
made, the sin or trespass was discharged, and the sinner acquitted 
or out of debt in this respect. In this connexion we should note 
that the ‘a@skam was specially offered in cases where God or 
man had been wronged in such a manner that the wrong done 
was capable of being assessed in money ; for example, if a man 
through negligence failed to pay a sacred due, such e.g. as 
first-fruits, he withheld from God something of a definite and 
easily ascertained value ; to put himself in the right for his negli- 
gence (for if the failure to pay had been wilful it involved much 
more serious consequences) he had (1) to give the full value 
of what he had withheld plus a fifth of that value; and (2) to 
offer an animal at the altar as an ‘@sham, ‘trespass/-offering)’ 
(Lev. 51*-1°). In this case the ’éskam might be looked upon in 
some measure as part of the payment for the offence, for both 
restitution of the goods due, together with the fine and offering, 
are made to God; moreover, it is provided that the animal 
offered as an ’@sham must be of a certain money value; in the 
cases dealt with in Lev. 5!°!° it is provided that the animal 
offered as an ’@sham must be a ram ‘of the value of shekels 
at least, according to thy (i.e. the priest’s) valuation by the 
shekel of the sanctuary’ (cp. Zeb. x. 5). But that the ’asham 
was not merely a paying off of a debt, though this element in 
it may have been originally exclusive and always predominant, 
is seen in cases where the wrong done and the debt consequently 
due was primarily wrong done and debt due to man. In this 
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case the property wrongfully held is restored to its rightful 
human owner plus a fifth of its value; for instance, if a man 
find lost property and retain it without endeavouring to find 
its rightful owner, and subsequently wishes to put himself in the 
right, he must restore the property plus a fifth of its value to 
the owner and at the same time offer an animal at the altar 
as a guilt-offering to God. Here, therefore, the guilt-offering 
is something given or ritually presented to God on the occasion 
of restoring in full his property to one’s neighbour. 

We may observe the possible nuance attaching to the term 
nxon when used of an offering for sin in another way; it is 
at least possible that it is closely connected with the use of the 
same term in ritual connexions which yet have nothing to do 
with sacrifice proper. In Num. 8°! we have an account of the 
presentation of the Levites to Yahweh; it is there prescribed 
that the preparatory purification is to be secured by sprinkling 
upon them nxen 9, which phrase rendered simply word by 
word is ‘water of sin’, but it is obvious that nxn is here used 
pregnantly or with a derivative meaning such as ‘a means for 
the removal of sin’, and the R.V. very properly renders the 
phrase not by ‘ water of sin’ but by ‘ water of expiation ’—‘ And 
thus shalt thou do unto them, to cleanse them: sprinkle the 
water of expiation upon them’. Again in Num. 19 we have 
an account of the way in which uncleanness incurred by contact 
with dead bodies was to be removed; this was achieved mainly 
by washing with water into which had been cast the ashes of 
a red cow that had been burnt, zo¢ on the altar but without 
the camp. As to these ashes we read in v. 9: ‘And a man that 
is clean shall gather up the ashes of the cow, and lay them 
up without the camp in a clean place, and it shall be kept for 
the congregation of Israel for water for (removing) impurity ; 
it is mxon.’ Now obviously nxon cannot be here rendered sin ; 
the ashes of the cow were not sin; but it is equally clear that the 
R.V. which renders ‘a sin-offering’ is altogether misleading. 
It may be that the ritual of the red cow rests on or is the 
survival of some primitive rite that really was a sacrifice or 
sacred offering ; but it is certain that the Jewish ritual is not the 
ritual of sacrifice; the red cow was not sacrificed on Yahweh’s 
altar, nor was it in any other way ever presented or offered 
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to Yahweh; it is not therefore a sin-oferzug, but it is a means 
for the removal of sin; it is not an expiatory offering, but it 
is an expiatory object (Greek dyvicpa). On the analogy ot 
their own rendering in Num. 8°* which I cited just now the 
Revisers might well have rendered ‘it is an expiatory object’, 
rather than by the misleading phrase ‘it is a sin-offering’. 

But whereas the term nxon in the ritual of the red cow does 
not denote a sin-offerzug, its use in that ritual may cast light 
on the real flavour of the term nxun when it is used of what was 
presented to Yahweh and burnt on his altar, i.e. when it is used 
of what is customarily called a sin-offering, The term nxon 
does not, as I have repeatedly observed, primarily contain the 
idea of offering; it may well be, then, that when it was applied 
to certain victims slain before and burnt on Yahweh’s altar, it 
did not so much refer to the fact that they were ofertugs fo 
Yahweh as that they were victims by means of which the sins 
of the men who offered them were removed, whether in virtue 
either of the gift of the animal to God, or of some element 
in the ritual disposition of it; and to take a single instance, it 
may well be that we should do more justice to the actual 
thought of the framers of the ritual if in such a passage as 
Lev. 48 we were to render the phrase nxonn 15 not as in E.V. 
by ‘the bullock of the sin-offering’ but by ‘the bullock slain 
for the removal of sin’, on the analogy of the phrase ‘ water for 
the removal of sin’ to which I have already referred. 

By a mere examination of the terms alone it is not possible 
to determine the precise nature of the derivative meanings that 
came to be attached to them; the terms must be taken in the 
entire setting of thought and theory which other evidence 
enables us to recover for them. But enough has already been 
adduced to illustrate how the terms nxvn and owsK are associated 
with ideas of propitiation, or rather of expiation. The question 
now arises to whom are these terms due? Were they created 
by the framer of the Levitical law? Are they part of the 
Mosaic tradition? Do they, therefore, reflect an element in 
the Mosaic conception or theory of sacrifice? Or are they the 
creation of a much later period in the history of the Jewish 
religion? In particular ought we to see in them one sign of 
the transition from happier associations of sacrifice in early 
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Israel to the more sombre associations of later post-exilic 
sacrifice ? 

A correct view of the history of the terms perhaps lies between 
the two extremes just indicated. On the one hand it is a fact 
that the terms nxon and dvN as applied to animal victims 
presented on Yahweh’s altar are confined in the O.T. to Ezekiel, 
the Priestly parts of the Pentateuch (H and P), Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah; and therefore if we accept the view that the 
Priestly Code is post-exilic these terms occur exclusively in 
the exilic and post-exilic parts of the O.T., though there they 
occur with great frequency, as they do in some later, extra- 
canonical Jewish writings.! 

Yet we cannot infer from this, at least immediately, that 
Ezekiel was the first Jew to speak of sacrificial victims by the 
name of nxon. We must, on the other hand, give due weight 
to three considerations: (1) 2 Ki. 12, in a passage commonly 
regarded as derived from a pre-exilic source, tells the story of 
the restoration of the Temple in the days of Jehoash at the end 
of the ninth century (c. 816-800 B.C.). Money for the purpose 
was collected in a money-box placed beside the altar; when the 
box grew heavy it was opened by an officer of the king and by 
the high priest and paid over to the workmen engaged in the 
restoration. The narrative closes with the express statement 
that certain moneys were not put into the money-box nor used 
for the repair of the Temple, but were retained by the priests in 
accordance, as we must infer, with what was already a custom 
of long standing. These moneys are termed ows 402 and (MT 
m-, LXX) nxon spo, literally ‘silver of guilt’ and ‘silver of sin’. 
The Hebrew phrases are rendered in the E.V. ‘the money for 
guilt-offerings ’ and ‘the money for sin-offerings’, as though 
the moneys in question were intended to purchase victims to be 

1 Hos. 4® is not an exception. If, indeed, the words ‘ They (i.e. the 
Priests) feed upon the nxn of my people’ stood alone, it would be tempting 
to see in them an allusion to the right of the priests, as it existed later, to 
use as food parts of some of the victims slain for sin (Lev. 6% (E.V.*)), But 
these words do not stand alone; they stand in parallelism with: ‘ and set their 
heart on their iniquity (})y)’; the meaning is that the priests encourage the 
people in a false view of sacrifice that thereby they may derive profit from 


the multiplication not only of one special kind but of all kinds of sacrifice. 
Cp yHos..3.: 
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burnt on the altar as sin-offerings and guilt-offerings. If this 
were correct we should have an early direct reference to sin- 
offerings and guilt-offerings such as appear so frequently in 
post-exilic literature. But it is now commonly and rightly 
recognized that this is not correct: the passage makes no 
allusion to sacrificial victims, but to money payments for ritual 
offences. The passage does not refer to sin-offerings, but at the 
same time it by no means proves that such were unknown at 
the time. It was germane to the story to refer to money ; 
it was not germane to the story to refer to sacrifices. Later in 
the Priestly Code the guilt-offering accompanied restitution ; 
it may be that in the time of Jehoash the money of guilt, 
corresponding to the restitution of later law and practice, was 
accompanied by sacrifice. It say be; the story in Kings 
leaves the question open, neither proving, nor disproving, the 
custom of bringing a sacrifice when making a material recom- 
pense for a ritual offence. 

With the use of both nxon and ows in reference to money 
payments for ritual offences we may recall the use of DWN in the 
story of the return of the ark by its Philistine captors. The 
capture of the ark was obviously an invasion of the rights of 
Yahweh ; and by their question to their priests and diviners, 
when they are anxious to be rid of a sacred object which had 
caused them great inconvenience, the Philistines show them- 
selves aware of the necessity of sending back with the ark some 
material reparation ; ‘ with what shall we send it back?’ is their 
question. The priests reply: ‘do not send (back) the ark 
without anything (a3: cp. ye shall not see my face op), but 
by all means render (or pay—\2,¥n 2wn) to him (i. e. Yahweh) an 
‘asham’.' The ’asham in this case consists of certain golden 
objects ; these are sent away with the ark ona new cart drawn 
by cows; when the cart reaches the spot in Yahweh’s country 
where it is to stay we must suppose, though the narrative does 
not clearly or explicitly state this, that the ‘@sam was received 
by or on behalf of Yahweh. But what the narrative does 
explicitly state at the close of the story is interesting; the 
cows which had drawn the cart and which had been care- 
fully selected by the Philistines are slain and offered up to 
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Yahweh as a durnt-offering, and when the Philistines had seen, 
viz. the acceptance of the ’ésam and the sacrifice of their cows, 
they returned home. We find then in this narrative that the 
‘a@shaim was at times at least accompanied by sacrifice, but that 
in this earlier period this accompanying sacrifice was termed 
a burnt-offering, not as in the law a sin-offering. 

(2) I turn now to consider the bearing on our question of the 
terminology of certain South Arabian inscriptions. Among 
the Sabaean inscriptions are a group, pre-Christian doubtless, 
but of how much greater antiquity it is doubtful, which closely 
resemble the Greek exemplaria collected in Phrygia and brought 
together by Professor Ramsay in his Crtzes and Brshoprics of 
Phrygia, pp. 149 ff. What he says of these Greek inscriptions 
applies almost as well to the Sabaean; he says (p. 134): ‘In 
inscriptions of this class the authors are represented as having 
approached the 4zerou or engaged in the services of the deity 
which followed some physical or moral impurity ... they are 
chastised by the god... they confess and acknowledge their 
fault; they appease the god by (sacrifices) and expiation; they 
are freed by him from their chastisement; and finally they 
narrate the whole in a public inscription as a warning to all not 
to treat the god lightly.’ ! 

From these inscriptions Hommel in his Axczent Hebrew 
Tradition draws the conclusion that the ritual term Khat’at, 
‘sin-offering’, existed in South Arabia from the ancient Minaean 
period, a period which on Hommel’s theory runs back to beyond 
1000 B.C. But the conclusion rests on a series of hypotheses, and 
principally these, (1) that a technical term which is attested a cen- 
tury or two B.C. must have existed also 1000 years or so earlier ; 
and (2) that nxon in the Mugilat inscription must not only be of 
the Pi’el or second conjugation, in which he is probably right, 
but that it must also mean in particular ‘ offer a sin-offering’: it 
may simply mean like the Hebrew xon ‘to un-sin’, ‘to eliminate’, 
whatever the precise means of achieving this in any particular 
case may be. 

The Sabaean inscriptions remain an interesting parallel to 
certain Hebrew usages of Non and its derivatives, but they do 
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not prove that, Sabaean actually possessed the name nxon as 
a term for ‘sin-offering’, still less of course that Hebrew possessed 
such a term at an early period. 

Neither the pre-exilic use of the terms non and ows in the 
O.T. nor the terminology of the South Arabian inscriptions 
permit us to affirm that sacrifices of animal victims under the 
terms used with the ritual described in the Priestly Code were 
made before the exile. But it remains to consider— 

(3) What follows from Ezekiel’s use of the terms. Both 
terms are confined to the final section of the Book (40-8) 
written in the year 572, i.e. twenty-five years after Ezekiel with 
Jehoiachin went into captivity and fifteen years after the fall 
of Jerusalem. Both terms are referred to in four passages 
(40, 4215, 449, 462°); the nxon in three other passages 431°, 
4477, 4517-*, The first of these passages, like so many others in 
Ezekiel, is corrupt, and different efforts have been made to 
reconstruct the original out of the differing texts of MT and 
LXX. I need not enter into this textual question here, for 
whatever form of the text we adopt its chief significance for our 
present purpose remains essentially the same. I adopt here 
the most readily intelligible reconstruction of the text which 
runs: ‘In the vestibule (of the future Temple seen in vision by 
Ezekiel) of the gateway there were two tables on each side 
on which the sin-offerings and the guilt-offerings were slain; 
outside the door of the gateway on the north were two tables, 
and on the other side of the vestibule of the gateway two tables 
on which the peace-offerings were slain; and opposite the 
peace-offering tables were four tables for the burnt-offerings ’ 
(Ezek. 40*°~"*, cp. Toy and Bertholet). Now the chief point to 
observe here is that the sin-offerings and guilt-offerings stand 
alongside of burnt-offerings and peace-offerings as things equally 
familiar; Ezekiel does not hesitate elsewhere to note the novelty of 
such variations from ancient practice as he introduces; he leaves 
us for example in no doubt that the distinction between the 
sons of Zadok and other priests which he would introduce in 
the future had not been a feature of life before the fall of 
Jerusalem ; since now he gives not the slightest indication that 
sin-offerings and guilt-offerings were something new and addi- 
tional to the ancient peace-offerings and burnt-offerings, we may 
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surmise that they were known at least some time prior to the 
fall of Jerusalem. If the text adopted above be correct, another 
point of interest emerges; the four sorts of offerings fall into 
three classes (as they do in Philo): (1) Burnt-offerings; (2) 
Peace-offerings ; (3) Guilt- and Sin-offerings. 

This threefold division corresponds to a threefold method 
(regarded from the priestly standpoint) of disposing of the flesh 
of the sacrificial victims: of the burnt-offering the priests ate 
nothing, of the peace-offering they ate only certain joints 
received by them as a due before the remainder of the flesh 
was returned to the bringer of the offering, of the sin- and 
guilt-offerings they ate a// except certain small portions which 
were burnt on the altar. The different disposition of the flesh 
in the case of whole- or burnt-offering and the peace-offering 
was ancient custom attested no less by early Hebrew literature 
than by the later—in particular by P and the Mishnah. But 
the fact that the sin- and guilt-offerings were to be eaten by 
the priests though they could not be eaten by the laity is first 
attested by Ezekiel. Was Ezekiel, then, the creator of this 
distinction ? Can the argument from silence be invoked to prove 
that he was? Once again this seems to me doubtful, and for two 
reasons: (1) none of the allusions in Ezekiel to this disposition 
of these offerings suggests novelty ; the first occurs in the account 
of the endowment of the priesthood; Yahweh says to Ezekiel of 
the priests: ‘ They shall have no (landed) inheritance, I am their 
inheritance, ye shall give them no possession in Israel; I am 
their possession. The cereal-offering and the sin-offering and 
the guilt-offering, these shall they eat, and every devoted thing 
in Israel shall be theirs’ and so forth (Ezek. 44°"). Other 
allusions to the eating of sin- and guilt-offerings occur in 46” 
which defines the place where the sin-offerings are to be boiled ; 
and 42! which defines the place where the priests are to eat 
these offerings; (2) there is no earlier Zrzest/y treatment of 
sacrifice than Ezekiel’s, and from the standpoint of the laity in 
reference to the disposal of the sacrificial victim, sacrifices, both 
first and last, fell into two and not into three classes : sacrifices 
for the layman after the exile no less than before it consisted 
either of sacrifices of the flesh of which he partook, or of 
sacrifices of which he did not partake; or otherwise stated, 
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either of sacrifices which the giver brought to Yahweh and 
left entire at the altar to be disposed of as Yahweh might direct 
whether by being burnt entire on his altar or in the main 
consumed by his proxies the priests, or the sacrifices were 
animals which were brought entire to the altar and slain there, 
but of which after this ritual treatment the greater part was 
taken away again to be enjoyed by the giver and his friends. 

The conclusions to which these various considerations seem 
to me to point are these: (1) The application of the terms nxon 
and ows to a particular class of victims from which the offerer 
parted wholly arose in priestly circles; (2) the terms embody 
a doctrine of the expiatory character and virtue of certain 
sacrifices ; (3) in priestly circles this terminology already existed 
before the Exile and had been familiar to Ezekiel before he 
left Jerusalem in 597 B.C.; (4) certain important elements in the 
ritual of these sacrifices, such for example as ritual eating of 
them by the fvzests, had also become established before the 
Exile ; but (5) we cannot from Hebrew literature more precisely 
trace the history of the differentiation of sin- and guilt-offerings 
from the burnt-offering, nor of the ritual by which they came 
to be distinguished. Nor again can we form any clear idea of 
the frequency with which such offerings were made before the 
Exile. If we wish to determine the strength of the association 
of the idea of expiation with sacrifice in early Israel we must 
turn, as I hope to do in the next lecture, to other considerations. 
But in estimating the strength of that association in later Israel 
and in the Judaism which Ezekiel did so much to create, and 
which in its turn created the conditions under which Christianity 
arose, it is important among other things to take account of 
the frequency with which, under the law, sin-offerings were 
required of individuals, and the prominence of the sin-offering 
in certain ceremonies of national import. The last point I shall 
have some opportunity of considering in the third lecture. 


V 


SACRIFICE, PROPITIATION, AND EXPIATION 
il 


THE nomenclature of sacrifice, as we have seen, expresses 
the purpose of sacrifice only to a relatively small extent, and 
consequently in a correspondingly small degree reflects the 
propitiatory or expiatory character of Jewish sacrifice. Two 
terms alone out of the many names that occur for classes or 
subclasses of sacrifices express an expiatory purpose or function ; 
these two, the owN and the nxon, appear with frequency in the 
post-exilic literature of the Jews; they do not occur at all in 
pre-exilic literature, and though we may infer that the names 
were nevertheless current before the Exile, it is possible that 
sacrifices so named were first differentiated relatively late in the 
pre-exilic period, and then primarily in priestly circles; it is 
also possible, not to say highly probable, that as compared with 
the place which they occupied after the Exile, the sin-offerings 
and the guilt-offerings played but a subordinate part in pre- 
exilic Jewish life. 

But apart from the names there are of course other means 
of determining whether other, and what other, sacrifices besides 
the sin-offerings and the guilt-offerings were offered with a 
propitiatory or expiatory purpose. And first there is the 
attachment to a law or description of sacrifice that it was made 
7B), or as the E.V. commonly renders, ‘to make atonement’. 
Our chief purpose at present is to observe the extent to which 
an ‘atoning’ purpose (I use the term ‘atoning’ quite provision- 
ally and conventionally) is actually ascribed to sacrifices in the 
literature, and how far the literature in this respect corresponds 
to the prominence of ‘ atoning’ virtues in the actual consciousness 
of the people at various periods. It is of quite secondary 
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importance to determine the original meaning of the root 753, 
and I will refer to the controversy that has arisen on this subject 
briefly, and merely in order to bring out the degree of clearness 
with which the ideas of expiation or propitiation were expressed 
by the term throughout the history of Hebrew literature. 

Earlier discussions of the term 753 start from the assumption 
that the root meant originally to cover, to cover over; and 
doubtless a large amount of the actual usage in the O.T. and 
later Jewish writings could be reasonably derived from such 
an origin, and in many places the original force of the word 
might be supposed to survive. For example, when the object 
of the verb is, as in Gen. 32%! (E.V.”°), a person, or more strictly 
the face of a person, who may be thought to consider he has 
a ground of anger or ill-feeling against another, it would be in 
accordance with Hebrew idiom, as we can trace it elsewhere, 
if the verb should mean Zo cover : ‘to cover the face’ of an angry 
or wronged person was a Hebrew way of saying to get an 
angry Or wronged person to overlook the wrong committed 
and so to look again with favour upon the person who had 
committed the wrong. But 753 with a personal object is in 
literature of all periods rare; it is more commonly construed 
with the sins or the offences as the direct object, or with the 
sins or offences indicated in a prepositional phrase as the reason 
for which what was implied by 15) or atonement was required. 
Here again it would be quite in accordance with Hebrew modes 
of thought to speak of coverzmg the sin or offence so as to 
make it henceforth without effect on the person who had 
committed the fault or on the wronged person. When the 
Psalmist } speaks of the man ‘whose sin is covered’, he uses not 
the verb 7)3, but the verb D3, which beyond question means 
‘to cover’. To cover a wronged person’s face so as to appease 
him, to cover a sin so as to make it inoperative, are both 
unquestionably Hebrew ideas whether they were ever expressed 
by means of “53 and its derivatives or not. One further point 
before I furn from the possibility that ‘to cover’ was the original 
meaning of the root 762, and the meaning which at times at 
least continued to be, or, if not original, came to be associated 
with it. In Jer. 18% E.V. reads: ‘ Forgive not their iniquity, 
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neither blot out their sin from thy sight’; the Hebrew rendered 
‘forgive’ is by 199n; this petition is repeated with slight alteration 
in Neh. 3°" (E.V. 45), which is rendered in E.V.: ‘Cover not their 
iniquity, and let not their sin be blotted out from before thee’; 
in the later passage D3n bs, which unmistakably means, ‘ Do not 
cover over’, is substituted for 7p2n 5x in the earlier. 

The O.T. usage of 753 and its derivatives on the assumption 
that the fundamental meaning was ‘to cover’! was elaborately 
discussed by Schmoller in an article in the Studzen und Kritiken 
for 1891 (pp. 205 ff.); and this theory, to which in theological 
circles Ritschl’s great work on Atonement had given powerful 
support, for long dominated discussion. It was, for example, 
still put forward, though with some reserve, by Dr. Driver in 
his article on Propitiation in Hastings’s Dzctionary in 1902. 
But the theory did not completely hold the field even then; 
as early as 1881 W. R. Smith (O7/C", 380f., 438f",) had argued 
that the original meaning of 75) was to wipe away. And in 
favour of this it could be urged that in O.T. usage unambiguous 
words for wiping away sin occur (An), and that at times these 
stand as in Jer. 18”, which I have just cited in parallelism with 
“52. Outside Hebrew usage the supporters of the theory that 
‘to cover’ is the fundamental meaning found confirmation of 
their theory in Arabic, the supporters of the alternative theory, 
that it meant ‘to wipe away ’, in Syriac. 

This, like so many other questions, was raised by closer 
comparison of Hebrew with Babylonian terminology. It will 
be convenient to cite here Zimmern’s words in KA7™, p. 601 f.: 
‘ Apart from the actual offerings we find in Babylonian ritual 
texts numerous rites directed towards securing expiation or 
general ritual purification. Some of these must be expressly 
mentioned on account of the technical terms used in connexion 
with them, because these terms are identical with words occur- 
ring in the Old Testament ritual. One of the chief functions 
undertaken by the @szfz, i.e. the priests who recited incantations 
and performed rites of atonement, was that of securing kuppuru 
(Inf. Pi‘el, with the corresponding substantive ¢a&fzr7z), i.e. the 
washing away (of filth—Schmutz) with a view to lustration. 
This £uppuru is carried out both on persons and on things 
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This technical term 2upfurz used in the Babylonian ritual 
of atonement is certainly identical with the Hebrew 753, the 
technical designation for ‘atonement ” in the Priestly language ; 
moreover, the Babylonian meaning secures for the Hebrew 
word also the fundamental meaning of “ wiping away”, though 
that fundamental meaning was no longer completely felt in 
usage. It is further very probable that the Hebrew 753 as 
a specific expression of ritual technic and with the meaning 
“to atone” (sziiven), is not genuinely Hebrew, but was adopted 
from the Babylonian ritual and technical use of £uppuru.’ 

There are two main points in Zimmern’s remarks: (1) that 
the technical term 152 was borrowed by the Jews from the 
Babylonians, i.e. was carried over from Babylonian into Jewish 
ritual; and (2) that in Babylonian and, in consequence of (1), 
in Hebrew also, the fundamental meaning out of which this 
technical expression developed was ‘to wipe away’. 

Babylonian thus appeared to range with Syriac, and, if cor- 
rectly interpreted, as a far more powerful supporter in favour 
of the theory that the root meaning of 153 in Hebrew was ‘to 
wipe away’, and against the theory that it meant ‘to cover’. 

Provoked by what seemed to him an illegitimate application of 
Babylonian learning and a mistaken method in a semasiological 
discussion, Dr. Konig in the Laposztory Times, xxii (1910-11), 
232-4, re-examined the O.T. usage of 1523, and endeavoured to 
relate various uses to the assumed fundamental meaning ‘to 
cover’. His article contains some searching criticism of the 
competing theory that the fundamental meaning is ‘to wipe 
away’, and he had no more difficulty than his predecessors in 
offering a reasonable explanation of many occurrences of the 
t:rm on the assumption that the fundamental meaning was 
‘to cover’; at times he is less convincing; that £°Sor, ‘ hoar- 
frost’, was so named because it covered the ground is a suggestion 
that can only be accepted faute de mieux. Konig concluded 
in a very positive tone: ‘Our conclusion then is that there is 
no reason upon the ground of the usage of other Semitic 
languages to give up the root idea of £7Aper which is established 
for Hebrew by irrefragable proofs. ... When we read, then, 
of atoning for sin in the O.T. there is no need to think of any 
root idea except what has hitherto been accepted by O.T. 
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science, and no new light has been shed on the matter by the 
Babylon-Assyrian literature.’ 

To both points in this challenge—that "53 meant ‘to cover’ 
and that comparison with Babylonian was irrelevant—reply was 
made simultaneously by Dr. Burney and by Dr. Langdon in 
a later number of the same periodical; and their replies, so far 
as the fundamental meaning of the root was concerned, added 
two fresh theories. Dr. Burney’s suggestion, based on the 
occurrence in a Babylonian syllabary of the term Aapdru or 
kuppuru along with various words signifying bright or light 
as equivalents of the sun-ideogram, was that 753 meant originally 
to be white, or to glisten, £°fhor, the hoar-frost, was what was 
white and glistened—a far likelier feature to give it its name than 
that it covered the ground; the phrase used in Genesis! of Esau 
and Jacob was literally ‘I will brighten his face with a gift’, and 
where ‘sin’ becomes the object of the transitive verb 153, the idea 
is as in the familiar passage in Is. 11° that sin will be made white. 

The value of Dr. Langdon’s article rests more in the fullness 
with which he cites the technical ritual usages of the Babylonian 
kuppuru, &c., than in his theory of the original significance 
of the root. On this latter point he is not quite clear; but 
apparently he considers it to be ‘to remove’, though he couples 
this at times with the more precise ‘wipe away’ of earlier 
theories. Under his discussion of the Pi‘el of the verb he does 
indeed speak quite clearly of the ‘ original sense ’, but I suppose 
means thereby the original sense of the Pi‘el. However, I will 
quote the paragraph in full: of the Pi‘el Dr. Langdon says that 
it is ‘widely employed in the rituals for removing the bread, 
meal, water, sacrificial animal after the ceremony ; these elements 
absorb the uncleanness of the person or object cleaned, and 
removing them purges, makes clean, hence kuppuru = purge, 
purify. Yet the original sense is “ perform the ritual of purifi- 
cation by removing the magical elements”’. This is further 
illustrated by an instance given by Dr. Langdon later; ‘In 
another text concerning a man in affliction, the priest makes 
an image of the afflicted person and places it at his feet at 
midnight: then zva Ser? zumur-Su kupptr-ma, in the morning 
purges his body. The Sumerian for this passage preserves the 
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original idea—‘at the departure of darkness remove from his 
body”, i.e. remove the clay image. We see precisely from this 
passage how the term began to pass from the notion of “ remove ” 
to purify by the ritual of a scapegoat, &c. The word cannot 
mean to “ purify” except in this connection, a point to be kept 
in mind when we come to study the loan-word in Hebrew.’ 

Dr. K6nig replied to both his opponents; but in his reply 
I will note only a single point which will forward our discussion. 
Dr. Langdon had claimed as against the theory that 153 meant 
‘to cover’ that ‘the idea of “covering” is never recognized in 
the Greek translation’, To this K6nig retorted, ‘But was it 
to be expected that a Greek translator should reproduce the 
original sense of the Hebrew verb?’ The retort is not final. 
It is certainly not to be expected that a Greek translator should 
reproduce the original sense if that sense had been lost; on the 
other hand, if the idea of covering had been strongly felt it 
would be remarkable that the translator should invariably fail 
to suggest it. The value of the Greek evidence lies in this: 
that it proves that by the third century B.C. the idea of covering 
was not suggested to those who read the Levitical ritual when 
they came across the term 7152; for example, Lev. 4°! may have 
conveyed much the same idea to such a reader as does to the 
English reader the E.V. ‘And the priest shall make atonement 
for him’; but it did not call up before him of necessity the 
picture either of his sin or of himself being covered over, or 
of his sin being wiped away, or of the sacrifice or sacrificial 
victim having first absorbed his sin being then removed 
(op. Bechis: 2°); 

On the question of the orzgzza/ meaning of the Semitic 
root which gave kupgpuru in Babylonian and “2 in Hebrew, 
Dr. Langdon somewhat modified his opinion in xpzartion 
(Babylonian) in ERE. He there writes: ‘In the ordinary ritual 
of atonement water, bread, grain, plants, and animal sacrifices 
are introduced ... the priest seeks to drive the demons into 
the water, the bread, the grain, or whatsoever element may 
be employed. When he utters the curse the evil passes into 
the water, which is then taken away. ... The technical term for 
putting the elements to the body is Zefa (Sum. ¢eg), and for 
removing them Auppuru (Sum, giv). The bread, water, plants, 
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&c., into which the curse had driven the powers of evil, are 
called sakpirtu. Kuppuru then developed the sense of purge, 
purify, atone.’ 

In a note Dr. Langdon added: ‘There is not the least doubt 
that the technical word for “atone” in Sumerian means “ turn 
away, remove”.’ In regard to Auppuru the writer is of 
opinion that although the Babylonians employed this word with 
emphasis on the removing of the objects which had magically 
absorbed the curse and the uncleanness, the root meaning in- 
volves both the ideas of cover and remove. The Babylonian 
ritual gives us, we think, the clue for fixing the Semitic concep- 
tion of atonement from which both Babylonian and Hebrew 
started. We take the root kapdru to mean fundamentally 
‘wash away with a liquid’. 

But what we can affirm of readers in the third century B.C. 
we may, I believe, infer of the writers of the P.C. let us say 
about 500 B.C. A striking feature of the use of the verb in P.C. 
which has often been pointed out is that it very rarely takes 
a direct accusative after it. It is generally followed by the 
preposition >y, or much more rarely by sy2. This fact is used 
by Konig in support of his theory; he argues that these pre- 
positions might introduce the direct object of a verb meaning 
to cover, but could not introduce the object of verbs meaning 
to wipe away or to brighten; this may be admitted, and yet it 
does not follow, nor is it probable that the frequently recurring 
phrases in Leviticus ought to be rendered ‘it shall cover over 
him or it’. Not only does the LX X not render the verb 755 
by ‘to cover’ but it invariably translates the preposition by 
mepi. This of course directly shows only how the translators 
understood the phrases. But in the P.C. itself we find one 
passage that is directly against K6nig’s view; in Lev. 16° the 
verb is used absolutely ; here obviously we can translate neither : 
‘And the priest shall cover’, or ‘wipe away’, or ‘brighten’. On 
the other hand, both here and in the numerous passages where 
it is construed with by and “ya it has, like the corresponding 
Babylonian term, acquired a technical sense ; and the E.VV. are 
near the mark in translating in Lev. 16°, ‘And the priest shall 
make an atonement’, and in the other passages ‘shall make 
atonement for them’ or ‘ for it’. 
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Only one other question of detail need be discussed and that 
briefly here. The usage of the verb outside the ritual literature 
admits an object which is personal or one which defines the 
offence or sin; in the former, whatever the precise figure origi- 
nally or even still expressed by the verb, it meant to propitiate, 
in the latter to expiate. The ideas of expiation of sin and 
propitiation of God are in Hebrew thought closely related ; 
yet it is of some importance if possible to determine which 
was more directly suggested by the technical term. Did the 
term primarily mean to effect an atonement with or recon- 
ciliation of God, or to effect an expiation of the sin? The 
LXX may at first seem to favour the idea of propitiation, 
for that was doubtless the normal meaning of é£:AdoKopac in 
classical Greek. But in the LXX itself this verb is sometimes 
construed not with an accusative of a person propitiated, but, 
as also in Heb. 2!", of an offence expiated. And Deissmann 
has been able to show that this is not mere Biblical Greek 
by citing an inscription containing the directions of the Lycian 
Xanthus for the sanctuary founded by him, in which it is said 
of certain offenders duapriay dferkdro Mnvi Tupdyva, iv ov pi 
dvunrat e€iiacdcbar (Bible Studies, 225). In any case since in 
the P.C. the Hebrew verb is sometimes construed with an accu- 
sative of the thing that is in a state of sin, but never with God 
as an object,! it is more probable that ‘to make expiation’ is 
the most adequate rendering of 753 used in its technical sense 
and without a direct object, i.e. that is throughout Ezekiel and 
P; the sense to expiate also attaches to the verb in the earlier and 
later (Ecclus. 3*°) literature when it is construed with an accusative 
of the sin, though the idea of propitiation obviously comes to the 
front in the rare examples of personal objects to the verb. 

Expiation of sin, alike in earlier times, which are imperfectly, 


1 Test. Levi. 3° is not an exception, and Dr. Charles translates the Greek 
text ‘the archangels who minister and make propitiation to the Lord for all 
the sins of ignorance of the righteous’; it is tolerably certain that the 
Hebrew lying behind the Greek, as the Greek itself, did not construe 455 
with a personal object ; the Greek ef:AacKdpevoe mpos Kiptov which suggests 
something like 4495 ob is obviously ‘ the archangels who make expiation 
in the presence of the Lord for all the sins of ignorance of the righteous’, 
i.e. the heavenly service is represented in the Testaments as expiatory 
rather than propitiatory. 
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too imperfectly reflected for us in the earlier narratives, the 
earlier laws and the prophets, and in later times dominated 
by Ezekiel and the P.C., was achieved partly by sacrifice, partly 
in other ways; and when by sacrifice, partly in later times, 
but even then not wholly, by the particular species of sacrifice 
which we considered in the last lecture—the sin-offerings and 
the guilt-offerings. Lxpiatory virtue is, however, also ascribed 
in P.C. by the use of the term 759 to the following as well as 
to sin-offerings and guilt-offerings : (1) Burnt-offerings, of which 
it is said in Ley. 1* that they are to be accepted for those who 
offer them wy 7525, to make expiation for them ; cp. 142, 16%, 
Ezek. 45°" (coupled with peace-offerings and meal-offerings) ; 
(2) to that ram in the service for the consecration of the priests 
(Ex. 29**) which was not a burnt-offering, but which was 
treated as, though not termed, a peace-offering ; on the other 
hand, in the ritual of the peace-offering in Lev. 3 expiatory 
virtue is not expressly attributed to the sacrifice (cp. the meal- 
offering in ch. 2); (3) the ritual for cleansing a leprous house 
by means of two birds and other things (zo? a sacrifice); (4) to 
the fumes of incense made in Aaron’s censer by fire taken off 
the altar and carried by him among the people stricken for their 
murmuring (Num. 17!!!., E.V. 164°f-); (5) the putting to death by 
Phineas of the Israelite who had brought a Midianitish woman 
into the camp and of the woman herself?; (6) the half-shekel paid 
by each Israelite as a ransom for his life: this is said by 7995 
oaniwa) and is called om|3n ADD (E.V. atonement-money) Ex. 
30F; (7) the ornaments of precious metal rifled from the 
bodies of the Midianites who were slain to a man by 12,000 
Israelites under Phineas; these ornaments were presented as 
a j29p to make expiation for the sins of the warriors (Midrash), 
Num. 31°°; (8) the blood of a man-slayer can alone expiate the 
blood he has shed: Num. 35%*; (9) in Num. 81° the Levites are 
regarded as a kind of permanent expiation for the entire body 
of the Israelites: if a lay Israelite approached the holy objects, 
even to render menial services in connexion with them, he must 
perish: the Levites by being set apart to perform these services 
expiated the lay Israelites by freeing them from the necessity 
of touching holy objects. I have kept to the last of this 
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catalogue what is in some ways the most general statement 
of the means of expiation in relation to the sacrificial system : 
this (10) is the blood of sacrifices without distinction of kind: 
no blood of any kind might be eaten, for ‘ blood upon the altar’, 
i.e. sacrificial blood of any kind, has been appointed to Israel 
by God as the means of expiation: Lev. 174. With this 
general expiatory character attributed to all sacrificial blood, 
we may compare the expiatory character attributed to ai/ 
sacrifices in Ezek. 451°-!7—he shall prepare the sin-offering and 
the meal-offering and the burnt-offering and the peace-offering 
to make expiation for the house of Israel. 

From this preliminary survey of the means of expiation in P 
I select at present (for I hope to return to a fuller discussion 
in a later lecture) three general facts for remark: (1) Sacrifice is 
not the only means of expiation recognized, nor are the other 
means confined to non-sacrificial blood: it is not absolutely true 
(as Heb. 9” recognizes) of P that without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins; but (2) the non-sacrificial means of 
expiation of actual sins are relatively unimportant, so that the 
Rabbinic dictum 073 xx n7a9 px (B. Yoma 5a), though less 
accurate than the safeguarded statement of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, correctly emphasizes what is practically predominant; 
(3) broadly speaking, the sacrificial system as a whole is ex- 
piatory: all sacrifices in Ezekiel, the blood of all sacrifices in 
P expiate ; but (4) the expiatory virtue was more directly and 
explicitly connected in the law and was probably in life more 
strongly felt in connexion with some sacrifices than with others : 
in the ritual of the burnt-offerings and the sin-offerings and 
guilt-offerings the expiatory virtue is expressed by the clause 
3229; in the ritual of the meal-offering (Lev. 2) and peace- 
offering it is not. 

The term 752 so frequent in the Priestly Ritual is of ancient 
origin, though as we have seen the usage in the earlier and later 
literature, or in the priestly and non-priestly literature, shows 
certain differences. ‘There is another ancient term of frequent 
occurrence in the P.C. and used to define the purpose of 
sacrifice. This is “> nm) n> which is rendered in the E.V. for 
‘a sweet savour unto the Lord ’—a rendering which rests on the 
LXX dopi evwodias. It is an interesting question whether 
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the substitution for this rendering of one that more closely 
renders the orzgzza/ meaning of the Hebrew phrase better 
represents the theory of the effect of sacrifice held by the 
framers or authors of P. In other words it is a question whether 
we ought to seek the interpretation of this phrase as used in P 
in its etymology and its use in the single passage where it 
occurs in early Hebrew literature or in the Greek rendering. 
If in P it retained its original meaning, then the Greek rendering 
is a paraphrase and on that account the more significant of the 
thought of the Alexandrian translators. In any case, therefore, 
an examination of this phrase and the Greek rendering promises 
some insight into the ebb and flow of certain sacrificial concep- 
tions in different periods or different local expressions of Jewish 
thought. 

Etymologically nn‘) mn means ‘a rest-giving smell’, and so 
where the phrase mm> is added ‘a smell that quiets the anger 
of Yahweh’ or placates him. ‘ A soothing odour’ suggested in 
the recent English commentaries on Exodus and Leviticus 
is, therefore, an excellent translation of the phrase in any 
passage where the original meaning survives. And such a 
passage we find beyond question in the one early passage 
in which the phrase occurs: ‘ And Yahweh smelled the soothing 
odour; and Yahweh said in his heart, I will not again curse the 
ground any more for man’s sake... neither again will I smite 
every living thing as I have done.’1 The entire context shows 
that the odour is thought of as soothing and placating: the 
crude and materialistic description of the sensuous enjoyment 
of the gods, which still stands in the Babylonian original of the 
Hebrew story, is tempered in the Hebrew, but the Hebrew still 
stands near enough to its origin for the soothing and placating 
of God to express itself in the phrase as well as in the words 
that follow. This use of the phrase is due to J—let us say to 
the ninth century B.C. 

It is more surprising to find the phrase reappearing with 
apparently much of its original force in Ley. 26°! (H, not P)— 
in the paraenetic close of H: ‘I will make your cities a waste, 
and I will bring your sanctuaries unto desolation, and I will not 
smell your soothing odours. And I will bring the land unto 


1 [Gen. 871.] 
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desolation’, &c, If the term ‘soothing odours’ here retains its 
full force then the whole clause means that Yahweh will destroy, 
allowing nothing to placate: if, however, its original force was 
already weakening, the clause may be little more than asynonym 
of that which precedes, the point being that the sanctuaries will 
be laid waste, and the sacrificial service cease. 

Ezekiel in his use of the phrase anticipates P less closely than 
often. He never clearly uses it to define the purpose of 
offerings to Yahweh: in three of the four passages where he 
uses the phrase he uses it of sacrifices offered to zdo/s: in one 
of these the sense of placating or appeasing may have been 
strongly felt, for it is coupled with a reference to the sacrifice 
of children: ‘My bread which I gave thee, the fine flour and oil 
and honey, wherewith I fed thee, thou settest before them as 
a soothing odour, says the Lord, Yahweh. Thou tookest thy 
sons and thy daughters whom thou barest me, and them thou 
didst sacrifice unto them to be devoured’ (16'°, cp. 61°, 207). 
The one passage (20*'!) where the phrase is associated with 
Yahweh is unfortunately not altogether clear; and it is difficult 
to say whether the sense of soothing or placating was strongly 
felt in the phrase as used there or not. 

P certainly uses antique phrases with weakened force: for 
example when he speaks of the sacrifices as the food of God no 
one supposes that he still thought, as the early creators of the 
phrase doubtless did, that God ate the sacrificial flesh and 
blood. In the same way it is possible that when he says of 
sacrifices that they afford to Yahweh a nn mn he does not 
mean that the smell of them soothes his anger and placates 
him. If, however, the ancient phrase vividly retains for him 
its etymological meaning that is what he means, and in that 
case the propitiatory object of sacrifice is as directly and as 
repeatedly expressed in the ritual as is its expiatory purpose 
by 753. 

But the usage of the phrase nn) n> in P casts doubt on the 
persistence of the original propitiatory force of it. The phrase 
Occurs some fifteen times’ in reference to the burnt-offering 
specifically, and some half-dozen times in reference to peace- 

1 Exod. 29!) “, Lev, 1% 1 37, 8% 8 2318 Num. 28% % 27, 29% % 1%, 9 cp, 
Jub.7*, 
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offerings’ and about as often in reference to meal-offerings.? 
In addition to these uses, we find the phrase half a dozen times 
in comprehensive references to burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings and the meal-offerings and libations that accompanied 
them ® or to these meal-offerings and libations specifically. Over 
against this /reguency of assertion that burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings produce a nn) m9 stands the fact that only in 
a single instance does the phrase occur in reference to the 
sin-offering and never in reference to the guilt-offering. But 
even this single occurrence of the phrase in the ritual of the sin- 
offering is probably due to intrusion. The case stands thus: 
the ritual of the burnt-offering in Lev. 1 falls into three sections, 
dealing respectively with burnt-offerings of bullocks, small 
cattle, and birds, and in each section the phrase nn’) m7 occurs: 
similarly it appears in the first and second sections of the ritual 
of the meal-offering in Lev. 27° (cp. v.!?), and in the first and 
third of the three sections of the ritual of the peace-offering in 
Ley. 3. The omission of the phrase in the third section of the 
meal-offering and the second of the peace-offering may have 
taken place in the course of transcription; but if the omissions 
already marked the original text they could, I think, be explained 
in one or two ways. On the other hand it is difficult to explain 
the single occurrence of the phrase and its threefold omission in 
the ritual of the sin-offering in Lev. 4 except on the hypothesis 
that the phrase in v.*! is intrusive. The ritual of the sin-offering 
in Lev. 4 is divided into four sections; the first of these sec- 
tions deals with the sin-offering required when the anointed, 
i.e. the high priest, commits a sin, the second with the sin- 
offering required of the whole congregation or community of 
Israel when it sins, the third with the sin-offering required 
of a ruler, and the fourth with the sin-offering required of an 
ordinary lay Israelite. In the fourth section only is it said that 
the parts of the sacrifice burnt upon the altar are intended to 
yield to God a sweet or placating odour. It is impossible 
to explain why the offering of an ordinary Israelite should, and 
that of a high priest, the whole community, or'a ruler should not 


M Exod. 29%,Ley, 3°"°, 17° (Num. 18"), 
2 Lev. 25% 12, 68 (E,V.5), 64(E.V.21), 2338, 
3 Num. 153% 1% 3%", cp, 281%, 208, 
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yield a sweet odour ; we are therefore driven to assume that if 
it was held to do so in the one case, it was also held to do so in 
the other; and that the omission of the clause in the three first 
sections is due to textual loss, or to the assumption on the part 
of the framer of the law that what was mentioned in the /as¢ 
section only would be regarded as applying to all sections 
equally ; but neither of these assumptions is in the least degree 
probable: when, therefore, we observe further that the phrase 
which occurs in Lev. 1-3 in the set ritual of the burnt-offering, 
peace-offering, and meal-offering occurs elsewhere also in con- 
nexion with these offerings, but never in connexion with 
sin-offering or guilt-offering, the conclusion is in the highest 
degree probable that the law attributed to the burnt-offering, 
peace-offering, and meal-offering the power or purpose of 
producing a smell soothing or agreeable to Yahweh, but (though 
this may be the expressed view only of the later strata of P) 
that this sin-offering and guilt-offering had not this power or 
purpose. 

Now if for the author of Lev. 4, containing the ritual of the 
sin-offering, the phrase nm np vividly retained its etymological 
meaning, if it still expressed a propitiatory purpose, it is 
remarkable that he should fail to use it; the effect of the 
omission is that those offerings which have least immediate, 
if any reference to sin, in which an expiatory purpose is least 
prominent if present at all, viz. the burnt-offerings, peace- 
offerings, and meal-offerings, are represented by this phrase as 
aiming at propitiation, whereas the sin- and guilt-offerings, which 
spring, as the names suggest, immediately out of sin and the 
need for expiating it, are by the omission of the phrase not 
represented as propitiatory. On the other hand if the phrase 
already approximated in meaning or associations to the dcp 
evwdias of the LX X all is clear and natural; the sweet smell of 
the sacrifice is not regarded as placating the anger of God 
at sin, but as a symbol of the pleasure of God in the due 
discharge of his service—a view which is represented by the 
paraphrase of the Targum which renders ‘an offering which 
is received with pleasure before God’.! We may also cite 


1 Cp. Theod. dop7 evapeatnceas. 
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paraphrastically the fuller interpretation in Sifre (Simon b. 
Azzai, A.D. 100-130) on Num. 28°: ‘mm nm is a phrase by 
which God signifies that there is mn nn3!, a rest of spirit, before 
him because he has given a command and his will has been 
done: so the expression is used when an ox is offered, so it 
is also when a head of small cattle or a bird is offered, in order 
to teach the lesson that he who offers much and he who offers 
little is alike before God, for God neither eats nor drinks (i.e. is 
not placated by receiving more rather than less): why then does 
he say, “Slay sacrifice unto me?” In order that his will may be 
done’ (v4 mwy> daw3). 

These late interpretations cannot of course prove the sense 
in which nn} nm was used even in the latest parts of the Old 
Testament, though they have their own interest as showing how 
later Jewish thought tended in places and at times to weaken 
the propitiatory element in sacrifice; but the rendering of the 
LXX carries back this tendency in Alexandria to the third 
century B.C.; and the distribution of the phrase in P possibly, 
as I have been suggesting, carries back the tendency in Palestine 
to the fourth century at least—the date of Lev. 4 (P*)—if not 
another century to the date of the groundwork of P. 

The present discussion has been preparatory to a more 
systematic examination of the place in Jewish sacrificial theory 
and practice of the ideas of expiation and propitiation. With 
these, so far as the earlier period is concerned, I hope to deal in 
the next lecture; with the later period, and especially with the 
ideas as displayed in the ritual of the Day of Atonement, in 
a lecture next term. 


1 When a man slays snakes on the Sabbath 33199 AN) DON NN PR, 
T. B, Schab, 121b; when a man bequeathes to strangers instead of to his 
sons 307 AM D'DIN M5 }°X, Baba Bathra 8°, Abhoth 3%, ny san ninw bs 
yo AMI open won. Cp. Aq., Symm., dcp) dvaraicews. 
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SACRIFICE, PROPITIATION, AND EXPIATION 
iii 

THE expiatory purpose of the later sacrificial system as set 
forth in P is indicated partly by the nomenclature of sacrifice, 
and partly by phrases that distinctly define the purpose of 
sacrifice. The sacrifices termed Aattath, which indicate by their 
name that they were the means of expiating or removing sin, 
are prominent in that system; the phrase se2d, defining the 
expiatory purpose of sacrifice, proves that the nomenclature 
in this case was not merely traditional, but expressed a concep- 
tion of sacrifice that was still vividly present; but this phrase 
is used not only in connexion with sin-offerings, but so widely 
that it is right, as we saw, to recognize that the later priestly 
sacrificial system had as a whole and in a certain measure an 
expiatory character, though this was intensified in connexion 
with certain parts of it. Another ancient phrase that occurs 
with frequency in the priestly ritual if it retained its original 
force expresses the propitiatory purpose of sacrifice; but we 
saw some reasons for concluding that the original force of this 
phrase was weakening in the earliest strata of P, and was 
perhaps used with a total loss of that force in the later strata. 

I thus briefly resume certain.conclusions reached in the two 
preceding lectures in order to point out the significance of 
usages in the later literature when we turn back as we do now 
to the theory and practice of sacrifice in early times. The terms 
sin-offering and guilt-offering, 1») to make expiation, nn‘) n> 
a soothing odour, were already current before the Exile, though 
their occurrence in the early literature is relatively rare. Still 
we could, if need were, in spite of this rarity of occurrence in 
the early literature, infer from these terms that expiation and 
propitiation were associated with sacrifice before as well as after 
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the Exile. But there is other evidence which brings this fact 
into clearer relief. My purpose in the present lecture is two- 
fold: (1) to survey the evidence for the association in pre-exilic 
thought and religion of expiation and propitiation with sacrifice ; 
and (2) to attempt the more difficult but very necessary task 
of estimating the relative prominence of these ideas, 

Nowhere perhaps is the propitiatory virtue in sacrifice more 
strikingly implied than in the well-known story of Saul’s pursuit 
of David (1 Sam, 26!°). Why, asks David, does Saul pursue 
him? He has given him no reason for doing so by any wrong 
that he has done the king. He cannot therefore stay the king’s 
persecution by making reparation. He is innocent. Yet Saul 
obviously thinks he has something against David; and this 
thought of Saul’s, argues David, may be due to the slanders 
of men; if so, let them be accursed! Or it may be due to 
Yahweh; for Yahweh is at times angry for reasons unknown 
to men; the fact that he is angry, however, becomes known to 
them by some trouble that befalls them, some inconvenience 
that they suffer; then the only thing to do, or the most natural 
and usual thing to do, is to bring a sacrificial offering, and to 
burn the victim or parts of it on the altar; then as the fumes 
arise Yahweh smells them, his anger is placated, and he with- 
draws from the man whom he has been troubling whatever he 
has been suffering. Such obviously enough is the line of 
thought or theory that lies behind David’s words: ‘If it be 
Yahweh that hath incited thee against me, let him smell an 
offering’. It matters little whether the words attributed to David 
were spoken by him, or were merely placed in his mouth by 
the popular story on which this early narrative rests. Their 
significance is this: that they are not a carefully stated theory, 
in which case they might represent the thought of an individual 
only ; but that they allusively and unintentionally reveal a current 
mode of thought; and in this current popular thought the 
purpose of sacrifice was, by burning the flesh on the altar and 
causing the fumes to rise, to placate the anger of Yahweh. It 
was out of this mode of thought that the phrase considered 
in the last lecture arose; and at the same time and among 
the circles in which the story arose nn) nm" obviously may or 
must have retained its original meaning, a ‘soothing odour’. 

G2 
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Further, the story of Noah’s sacrifice (Gen. 87°") itself is a further 
illustration of this thought. 

We may note two details in the story of Saul’s pursuit of 
David before passing on. First, David distinctly implies that 
no sin is on his conscience, and there is no suggestion that he 
thinks of the possibility of sins of ignorance being the cause 
of Yahweh's anger. The sacrifice is therefore regarded here 
as simply propitiatory, and not also in the first place as 
expiatory. Second, the very general term mp is used for 
sacrifice: that general term which meant primarily a present 
or a gift, and could be used in early times so as to cover every 
form of sacrifice. The sacrifice probably implied is the burnt- 
offering. 

We turn next to 2 Sam. 24. This chapter has been well 
described by Budde as ‘before all else the fepds Adyos of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the charter for the sacrificial service which 
was rendered to Yahweh on Mount Zion’. The character of the 
chapter thus lends a particular importance to the idea of sacrifice 
which underlies it. As the popular character of 1 Sam. 26 
gives to the allusion which it contains to propitiatory sacrifice 
a value far beyond the reasoned theory of any individual, so 
this story of the origin of sacrifice on Zion, since it stands by 
itself, receives from that fact and its character the value of 
widely current thought or theory. It is a story that was often 
told and commonly believed. The story culminates in the first 
sacrifice on Mount Zion and, in order to this, the building of 
the altar which was to become the central and ultimately the 
only place where Israel might carry on its sacrificial service ; 
but the same story ofens with the record of Yahweh's anger 
against Israel. ‘And the anger of Yahweh was hot against 
Israel’; and in his anger Yahweh acts exactly as in 1 Sam. 26" 
David imagines he may be acting then; i.e. in his anger against 
one party Yahweh incites a third party against the first; in this 
instance, in his anger against Israel Yahweh incites David against 
them ; David becomes the means, by numbering the people, of 
the pestilence that then ravages them; then he builds the altar, 
and offers sacrifices, and ‘Yahweh suffered himself to be en- 
treated for the land and the plague was stayed from Israel’. 

The chapter has probably not escaped some modification at 
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the hands of editors or copyists; into this question it is not 
necessary to enter here; there can be no question that the 
sequence which still stands in the chapter stood in the original 
story, though there it perhaps stood out more clearly ; and that 
sequence is this: the anger of Yahweh; the pestilence from 
Yahweh that slew its thousands throughout the length and 
breadth of the land and was threatening Jerusalem with destruc- 
tion; the building of the altar on Mount Zion and the offering 
of sacrifices on it; the acceptance of these by Yahweh and the 
cessation of the pestilence. In other words, the holy story that 
described the origin of the sanctuary on Zion and of its ritual 
traced back that ritual to a sacrifice of propitiation. As the 
story of 1 Sam. 26" calls the propitiatory sacrifice by the 
general term szxzhah, present, so this story describes them 
by the comprehensive summarizing phrases burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings. But this narrative, 27 zfs present form unlike 
1 Sam. 26", speaks of ‘sin’ (y.'°), though whether this parti- 
cular point belongs to the original form of the story is open 
to doubt ; and in any case the expzatory character of the sacrifice 
is not clearly indicated. 

In another passage (1 Sam. 3), however, it is the expiatory 
rather than the propitiatory purpose that stands out clearly ; 
it is one of those early passages where \»2 is used with the 
accusative of the sin committed; the sin of Eli’s sons was 
beyond pardon; therefore have I sworn, is Yahweh’s message 
to Eli through Samuel, therefore have 1 sworn to the house of 
Eli that the iniquity of Eli’s house shall never be expiated by 
means of sacrifice or offering. 

Since the Book of Job is a post-exilic work, we cannot use 
the story of Job’s sacrifices as evidence of pre-exilic theory 
without reserve, unless indeed we accept the theory that the 
prologue and epilogue are derived from a pre-exilic Folks-book. 
But since the story in the prologue and epilogue seeks to give 
the events recorded a setting in the patriarchal age, it is worth 
while to glance in passing at the reference to sacrifice. The 
prologue relates that Job offered durnt-offerings on the morning 
after his children had been feasting; for, said Job, it may be 
that my sons have sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. The 
expiatory purpose of his sacrifice of burnt-offerings is clear. 
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The propitiatory purpose of the sacrifice recorded in the 
epilogue is equally clear: ‘Yahweh said to Eliphaz...My wrath 
is kindled against thee and thy two friends ... now therefore 
take unto you seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my 
servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering; for 
him will I accept that I deal not with you after your folly.’1 The 
anger of God at sin may be placated by a burnt-offering; but, 
according to the epilogue of Job, whether true or not in this 
respect to ancient theory, not by a burnt-offering alone; the 
prayer of a righteous man on behalf of those who offer is needed 
to make the offering acceptable. 

The costliest form of burnt-offering was that of a child; and — 
the costliest instances of this type consisted of a first-born or 
only child. Curiously enough as it may seem superficially, 
not all offerings of this kind were propitiatory. But a clear 
example of a propitiatory offering of this kind is recorded in 
2 Ki. 327: When Israel had driven the King of Moab to his 
last fastness, and even there the king’s position had become 
desperate: then the king took his eldest son that should have 
reigned in his stead, and offered him for a burnt-offering on the 
wall. And there came great wrath against Israel: and they 
departed from him and returned to their own land. The sacrifice 
in this case is a Moabite sacrifice, but the interpreter isa Hebrew 
interpreter. We need not necessarily infer that a Hebrew inter- 
preter would have approved of a similar sacrifice to Yahweh 
under any circumstances, but as to the purpose and effect of 
approved sacrifices to Yahweh also he speaks if indirectly yet 
clearly enough. The general principle of sacrifice follows clearly 
from the theory of this particular sacrifice which is in no way 
obscure, and is this: Chemosh, the god of Moab, was angry 
with Moab, and in his anger had allowed her people to be 
reduced to the last extremities; at this point the King of Moab 
propitiates the anger of Chemosh by offering up to him his 
eldest son; the anger of Chemosh is by this sacrifice deflected 
from Moab and poured out on Israel, who in consequence retire 
in all haste from the sphere of Chemosh’s influence. 

The matter-of-factness and insouciance of this story would 
by itself indicate that the Hebrew narrator did not look upon 
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the incident as in any sense unique ; he was familiar with human 
sacrifice and with the propitiatory aim of such sacrifice. There 
are also other stories in the O.T. that speak of human sacrifice, 
though not always attributing to it the same purpose, and 
excavation in Palestine has brought to light much evidence that 
points to a certain prevalence of human sacrifice, both prior to 
and subsequently to the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan. 
To examine and criticize this evidence would take more time 
than is at our disposal; it must suffice to say that one form 
of human sacrifice to which the archaeological evidence points 
is that of the foundation sacrifice ; now the custom of sacrificing 
a human being, or later a surrogate, is associated often and 
possibly primarily with a propitiatory purpose. And for this 
reason the Canaanite foundation sacrifice may be combined with 
the Moabite sacrifice of the royal heir to Chemosh as affording 
evidence of the extent to which propitiation was prominent in 
the thought of Israel’s neighbours. In itself this indeed proves 
nothing for Israel, for Israel at times, and in important respects, 
re-acted against its neighbours. But it is important enough when 
we find slight traces of similar custom or thought within Israel. 
Of propitiatory human sacrifice in Israel we read mainly in 
the records of the seventh century. It was then that among the 
Jews the custom became frequent of offering children as burnt- 
offerings in the fires lighted in the valley of Gehinnom; it is 
commonly said that the victims were offered or passed over to 
Moloch, i.e. to the divine king, though Jeremiah (19°) speaks 
of the people as ‘ burning their sons in the fire as burnt-offerings 
unto Baal’. Yet it is probable that the king or Baal who 
received these ghastly offerings was in the thought and intention 
of those who made them Yahweh; so much seems to follow 
from Jeremiah’s repudiation: ‘They have built the high places 
of Tophet, which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn 
their sons and their daughters in the fire ; which I (i.e. Yahweh) 
commanded not, neither came it into my mind.’ For Yahweh to 
say that he did not command the people to sacrifice their 
children to a rival god would have been superfluous; on the 
other hand, if the people thought that by sacrificing their 
children they were doing their best to placate Yahweh, it was 
very much to the point for the prophet to insist that such rites 
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had no place in the worship of Yahweh. That 4zs human 
sacrifices had an expiatory and propitiatory aim is tolerably 
certain in any case, and clearly implied if Mi. 6 is rightly 
referred to the seventh century. For there the prophet intro- 
duces the people, asking ‘Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my womb for the sin of my soul?’? 

It is frequently inferred that this frequent recourse in the 
seventh century to child-sacrifice in the belief that it formed 
a powerful propitiatory was due to the circumstances of the 
time. Jt is not strange that the people should then, under 
the stimulus of foreign example, or through an extension of 
their own old native customs, substitute for the sheep and oxen, 
with which they had been accustomed to propitiate Yahweh in 
times of need, the costlier lives of their children. The one point 
of importance for our present discussion is just this: that the 
seventh century appears to have witnessed an emergence into 
greater prominence of propitiatory rites, though at the same 
time they attached themselves to and were but an intensification 
and multiplication of what had previously been a factor in 
Hebrew life. 

I must not stay here to discuss the question as to whether 
these seventh-century offerings to Moloch should be regarded 
as a revival of an ancient custom of sacrificing the first-born 
to Yahweh, which in the interval had been replaced by the 
custom of the redemption of the first-born. The theory in itself 
appears to me improbable; but if it were sound, it would still 
remain uncertain whether that earlier custom was a propitiatory 
rite. To this question I shall have something to say later on. 

I pass now to consider the relative importance of expiatory 
and propitiatory rites before the Exile. 

And I remark first that in the main the narratives we have 
considered refer to occastonad rather than to regular sacrifices. 
The anger of Yahweh had to be propitiated when it manifested 
itself in some calamity or striking misfortune, whether individual 
or national; but long periods, both in the lives of an individual 
and of the nation, passed away without any such manifesta- 
tions, and consequently without need of propitiatory sacrifice. 
Towards the close of the eighth century and in the seventh 
century no doubt the occasions in the national fortunes for 
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propitiatory sacrifice appeared to the people at large to multiply: 
and such sacrifices took an increasingly prominent place in 
worship. But at the same time came the prophetic challenge 
to the whole theory that underlay them. The theory that 
sacrifice could placate Yahweh and regain his favour, or that it 
could expiate sin, even if it is not categorically denied by the 
prophets, is yet completely undermined by the whole tenour 
of their teaching. According to them propitiation and expiation 
alike are to be wrought by well-doing alone; what was past, 
was past, man could not undo it by sacrifice or in any other 
way: God might wipe out the record of it from his book, 
remove it far away or otherwise disregard it: but his anger 
at offences was to be changed into favourable regard by the 
resumption of well-doing—‘ Hate the evil, and love the good, 
and establish judgement in the gate: it may be that Yahweh... 
will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph’?!: this, which is 
typical of the prophets, is very far indeed from ‘If it be Yahweh 
that hath incited thee against me, let him smell an offering. In 
view of the very slender remains of the prophetic teaching, 
it is always in such cases necessary to speak with caution; but 
there is no indication that men like Isaiah, Amos, Jeremiah, 
felt the need for any such transaction as some Christian theories 
of the Atonement demand before God could again become 
favourable to one who had sinned, but had turned from his sin 
and set himself to well-doing; we cannot safely infer, therefore, 
that generally speaking they demanded sacrifice as well as well- 
doing. I have suggested in an earlier lecture that we cannot 
safely conclude that all the prophets denounced sacrifice under 
all conditions ; purged of its abuses they may have been ready 
enough to see the continuance of eucharistic sacrifice; it would 
have been much less compatible with their criticism of the 
popular religion to admit either the expiatory or the propitiatory 
validity of sacrifice; and though in Ezekiel we do find side 
by side the theory that the sinner who abandons his ways is 
saved by the rightness of his conduct which he exchanges for 
his former sin and the provision that the future cultus shall 
include expiatory offerings, we find no attempt to harmonize 
the two or to relate the theory of salvation by right conduct 
to the practice of expiatory sacrifice. 
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This at least we may say: the tendency among the mass of 
the people in the eighth and seventh centuries to give greater 
prominence to expiatory and propitiatory sacrifices was accom- 
panied by a prophetic tendency to eliminate expiatory and 
propitiatory sacrifice altogether from religion. 

In dealing further with the relative importance of expiatory 
or propitiatory sacrifice in the earlier history of Israel, I bring 
forward three general considerations : 

1. The character of the éepol Adyor of the sacred places. 
I have already cited the story of the origin of the cultus in 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. 24). What I now observe is this: that story 
alone, among the fairly numerous /epot Adéyor which have come 
down to us, traces back the cultus to a propztzafory sacrifice, 
In contrast to this stand certainly the stories of Shechem, 
Beersheba, Bethel, and probably those also of Ophrah, Mizpah, 
and Hebron. Thus the altar at Shechem was traced back to 
Abraham, who built it on the occasion of Yahweh’s appearing 
to him and promising the land of Canaan to his posterity 
(Gen. 12°f-); the altar at Beersheba, according to the story in 
Gen. 267°*f-, was erected on the occasion of a similar theophany 
and promise to Isaac, and beside it Isaac made a feast—a sacri- 
fice at first doubtless—to Abimelech when just afterwards they 
made a covenant with one another. The altar and cultus at 
Bethel claimed Jacob as their founder, and the occasion of their 
founding in Jacob’s gratitude to God for having brought him 
safely and in prosperity back to his native land (Gen. 28, 35°"). 
And even though other O.T. narratives refer more briefly and 
with less detail to, or hint less clearly at, the nature of the fepds 
Aéyos at other sanctuaries, we may safely infer from Judges 6 
that the sanctuary at Ophrah, from Gen. 31°* that that at Mizpah, 
and from Gen. 13'® that that at Hebron, all traced back their 
cultus to eucharistic sacrifice.! 

2. The second consideration which I submit is also in part 
based on a /epds Adyos, but this is of such a special character 
that it calls for separate examination. And the point now is 
the significance of the fact that the two most conspicuous stories 
of human sacrifice contemplated or performed by Hebrews, 


* Of course not all sacrifices at these sanctuaries were eucharistic any 
more than all sacrifice at Jerusalem was propitiatory. 
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represent even these costly sacrifices not as propitiatory, but as 
eucharistic. 

The twenty-second chapter of Genesis, the story of Yahweh's 
trial of Abraham by demanding of him the sacrifice of Isaac, 
seems to be, or to be based upon, the fepds Adyos of some 
sanctuary where, according to tradition, at one time human 
sacrifice was offered, but for which later the sacrifice of rams 
was substituted. It is not of importance for our present purpose 
to determine what this sanctuary was, whether that of Jerusalem, 
as was commonly held, or Shechem as others have thought, or 
Jeruel—a place near Tekoa—as Gunkel! has argued. Nor 
again is it necessary to determine in detail what may be the 
historical nucleus or the exact nature of the myth or legend 
underlying the story. As the story now stands it is a study 
in human character and God’s demands. It is in a certain 
measure an early parallel to the Book of Job: in both cases 
Yahweh, by the trial of character, brings out the genuineness 
of the religion and devotion of the man who is tried. In Job’s 
case the vindication of character is achieved through loss and 
suffering that actually befall him: in Abraham’s at the last 
moment the loss and suffering that threatened are turned aside: 
yet only when it has become clear that Abraham no less than 
Job could have said: ‘Yahweh hath given and Yahweh hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of Yahweh.’ And there is 
one difference: unlike Job, Abraham in the story never imagines 
for a moment that Yahweh has become alienated from him. 
No room can be found in the story for a propitiatory sacrifice, 

In order to see the true significance for our present purpose 
of the characteristics of the story which I have just singled out, 
it is necessary to recall the Phoenician myth that has so often 
been compared with it. The Phoenician story as recorded by 
Sanchuniathon ? runs that ‘Kronos going about the world gave 
to his daughter Athena the kingdom of Attica. But on the 
occasion of a pestilence and mortality, Kronos offered up his 
only begotten son to Ouranos’; and then more fully: ‘It was 
customary with the ancients in times of great calamity in lieu of 
(i.e. to prevent) the destruction of all for the rulers of the city 
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or nation to sacrifice to the avenging daimons their most beloved 
child as a Avrpov: and those who were given for this purpose 
were sacrificed with mystic rites. Kronos, now, whom the 
Phoenicians call “Ep and who after his death was deified in 
the star known as Kronos, when he was king, had by a nymph 
of the country called. Anobret an only son who is on that 
account called ’Ieo%y, for so is an only son still called among 
the Phoenicians: and when great danger from war beset the 
land, he adorned the altar, and invested his son with the emblems 
of royalty, and sacrificed him.’ 

The object of sacrifice in this Phoenician story is obviously 
propitiatory ; in this respect it resembles the story of the 
sacrifice of the King of Moab’s eldest son, and not the story 
of Abraham and Isaac. 

What was the object or purpose of sacrifice in the cultus of 
the place referred to in Gen. 22? If we infer from the nature 
of the story in Genesis, that children were to be offered there 
with the same absence of propitiatory intent as we observe in the 
Abraham of the story, then we must infer directly the antiquity 
at this particular place of sacrifice that was not propitiatory. 
But if either on the ground that the story of Abraham and 
Isaac and the Phoenician story must have a common origin, or 
on other grounds, we infer (and this is the more probable 
inference) that sacrifice at this place was predominantly pro- 
pitiatory,an equal or greater significance for our present inquiry 
attaches to the incident. For then we observe in the trans- 
formation from a story such as survives in Phoenician of human 
sacrifices intended to propitiate the anger of the gods into the 
story of Genesis where the completest harmony exists between 
God and Abraham, where God is wholly pleased with Abraham 
and Abraham wholly devoted to God, where God asks and 
Abraham is ready to sacrifice his son as a mark of this utter 
devotion, then we observe, I say, the great plastic power of the 
theory that sacrifice is pre-eminently the gift of men to a God 
who has deserved their gratitude and receives their devotion. 

In the story of Jephthah the human sacrifice is actually 
offered ; but here also quite clearly not because Jephthah wished 
thereby to appease the anger of Yahweh, or to expiate some 
sin; on the other hand the occasion of the sacrifice was a 
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victory, the sentiment that inspired it gratitude; and though 
the father quails when he perceives the real cost of the indefinite 
vow which he has made, the victim herself boldly and proudly 
accepts her fate, ‘forasmuch as Yahweh hath taken vengeance 
for thee of thine enemies’. The significance of this story 
also is enhanced by the fact that it is associated with an 
annual rite. 

3. I have pointed out now the absence of the propitiatory and 
the presence of a eucharistic purpose in the majority of the 
legends describing the foundation of famous sanctuaries and also 
in two striking stories of human sacrifice and the transformation 
of possibly propitiatory theories into eucharistic ritual. It 
remains to refer summarily and even allusively, for this is all 
that time will permit, to the predominance elsewhere of the 
eucharistic purpose, or to the festal character of sacrifice. 

Of the commonly festal character of sacrifice we have much 
evidence in several vivid scenes in the early narratives such as 
the picture of the sacrifice on which Samuel is bent when Saul 
and his servant come in search of their asses to Ramah (1 Sam. 9). 
Such scenes, which are for the most part pleasingly depicted in 
the narrative, readily became at times scenes of excess: and to 
this aspect of them the prophets mainly allude. Thus it was 
natural for Eli to assume that Hannah might be drunk with 
wine on the occasion of sacrifice1; and it was the tables, pre- 
sumably, at which the sacrificial meal was being eaten that 
Isaiah depicts as defiled through the filthy excess of those who 
were eating it.2 Alike the innocent mirth of the more pleasing 
scenes and the excess of the darker pictures strongly reflect 
a conception of sacrifice in which men eat before a kindly and 
favourable deity, not before one who needed placating, And 
this prevailing, though not exclusive, character of sacrifice has left 
its mark on the phraseology of Deuteronomy, where to rejoice 
before Yahweh and to eat before Yahweh are alike synonyms for 
to perform and to take part in the sacrificial cultus. 

Not only were sacrificial occasions pre-eminently happy 
occasions, but in theory at least, and we may believe at least 
at times in practice also, occasions for dwelling on the goodness 
of Yahweh and professing gratitude to him. The liturgy 
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preserved in Dt. 26 is surely no mere imagination of the 
seventh-century author of the book: but, like so many of the 
laws of the book, rests on actual practice. This liturgy is that ot 
the presentation of first-fruits: in it the goodness of Yahweh 
is acknowledged in having brought his people into the goodly 
land of promise; and the security of the present which has 
allowed the harvest to be reaped is gratefully contrasted with 
the fugitive life of Jacob till he became the recipient of Yahweh’s 
favour. Much in this liturgy may be earlier than Deuteronomy : 
on the other hand part of it has an obvious upward limit of 
date. The historic ground of gratitude is not primitive, though 
it is in the abstract possible that it runs back to the early days 
of Israel’s settlement in Canaan. But is there any sufficient 
reason to doubt that the association with this cultus of the 
sentiment of gratitude is primitive or at least as ancient as 
the agricultural life to which it belongs? The wide prevalence 
of thanksgiving in connexion with offerings of first-fruits is 
certain. Among the many instances collected by Frazer I will 
cite but one: ‘Among the hill tribes near Rajamahall, in India, 
when the osarane grain is being reaped in November... 
a festival is held as a thanksgiving before the new grain is 
eaten. On a day appointed by the chief /a goat is sacrificed 
by two men to a god called Chitariah Gossaih, after which the 
chief himself sacrifices a fowl. Then the vassals return to their 
fields, offer thanksgiving, make an oblation to Kull Gossaih, 
and then return to their homes to eat of the new £osarane’. 
(Golden Bough, ii. 467). 

It is true that over against many instances of eucharistia 
Frazer cites one instance of possibly a propitiatory offering of 
first-fruits (op. cit. ii. 324): and that his own theory is that the 
most primitive treatment was the eaz/ng of first-fruits, and that 
the eucharistic Dresentation of them represents a second stage in 
the development (op. cit. ii. 459).? But when we combine the wide 
prevalence of eucharistic first-fruit presentations, the liturgy 
of Dt. 26, and the large. place in Hebrew sacrificial rites of 
feasting and mirth, we may somewhat safely conclude that the 
eucharistic character was ancient in Israel, though the exact 
grounds of gratitude may have varied in different ages. 


: [Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, xi. 118.] 
2 [Ibid., 82 ff] 8 [Ibid., 111-13.] 
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The eucharistic nature of the three great festivals and occasions 
is clearly indicated in Dt. 16'°f-, ‘Three times in the year 
shall all thy males appear before Yahweh... every one shall 
give as he is able, according to the blessing of Yahweh thy God 
which he hath given thee.’ And again Deuteronomy is true not 
only to its own age but probably also to earlier times: the 
similar command in the earlier Book of the Covenant! to appear 
thrice in the year before Yahweh less distinctly expresses yet 
sufficiently hints at a eucharistic rather than a propitiatory 
purpose, and the obviously eucharistic nature of the offerings 
which Hosea (2 and 4) indeed regarded as made to the Baalim 
but the people themselves intended for Yahweh point in the 
same direction: and Hosea significantly enough uses ‘ mirth’ as 
a comprehensive anticipative apposition to festival (an), new 
moon and sabbaths and all her appointed seasons, viz. of sacrifice 
(Hosre? (BVA) 

The regularly recurring sacrifices—those of the great festivals, 
of the new moon and sabbaths were occasions of mirth, and the 
religious sentiment that accompanied therh was gratitude: the 
expiatory and propitiatory sacrifices with their naturally more 
sombre sentiment were occasional. 


There are differences, unimportant differences, to be dis- 
covered between the earlier and later Jewish religious practice 
and theory. But they are differences of emphasis and frequency 
in the different periods rather than of entire absence of some 
of them. Sin-offerings after the Exile formed a prominent part 
of the great recurring sacrificial seasons ; this they probably did 
not do before the Exile, though as occaszonad sacrifices they 
were even then offered. And to sum up my discussion of the 
earlier period: The character no less than the zumber of 
the references to sacrifice of different types and with different 
objects indicates that while propitiation and expiation as the 
end of sacrifice were in the earlier periods of the history of 
Israel anything but unknown or even exceptional, it was also 
far from being constant or even relatively frequent. Sacrifice 
was more often eucharistic than propitiatory, and it was more 
often offered with feelings of joy and security than in fear or 
contrition, 
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VII 


ALTARS: LITERARY AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
EVIDENCE 


IN previous lectures I have dealt mainly with the materials 
and occasions of sacrifice, the difference of custom which they 
underwent, and the relation of custom and modification of 
custom to belief or theory. There still remain for consideration 
the altar and the ministrants of sacrifice, and more immediately 
the altar. Like the material and occasions of sacrifice, the altar 
underwent modifications ; but variety in the altar, and modifica- 
tion of practice in respect to it, belong more largely to the 
earlier periods, and attracted less interest and provoked less 
theory at a later period. For example, Philo, who contributes 
many observations, and Josephus a few, in regard to the meaning 
of the material and occasion of sacrifice, have but little to say 
on the meaning of special features of the altar. Our present 
inquiry, therefore, takes us more largely into the origins and 
early history of Jewish, or rather Hebrew, sacrificial custom 
and belief. 

The term ‘altar’ would at first appear to be sufficiently precise ; 
yet as a matter of fact no little discussion affecting some funda- 
mental questions of sacrificial custom and its meaning has arisen 
as to the scope of the term, as to what is and what is not an 
altar; to take a single instance, the question has arisen whether 
the massebah, the ‘ pillar’ of E.V., was originally itself an altar, 
not, as it appears in Hebrew literature, simply an appurtenance 
of an altar. It is fruitless in such a case starting out with a 
definition, but it is important to define and justify the range 
of inquiry. In one respect the term ‘altar’, in relation to English 
description of Hebrew usage, is much less confusing than the 
term ‘sacrifice’; the term ‘sacrifice’ in E.V. corresponds to several 
Hebrew terms, and is the consistent rendering of none; on the 
other hand, ‘altar’ always corresponds to na, Aram, na7, except 
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Ae Sr (Ag Vea. VE itesraltan), 23Chago'*s(altare; (ReV: 
Mg. ‘ vessels’) of incense = niypon) and Is. 65°, where it corre- 
sponds to nothing in MT and is omitted in R.V., and thrice in 
Ezek. 431° 1°; in these three cases ‘altar’ (A.V.), and the com- 
pound expressions ‘ upper altar’, or ‘altar hearth’ (R.V.) render 
the Hebrew >(1)snw, and in N.T, ‘altar’ regularly renders ducia- 
oT7piov, once only (Acts 177°) corresponding to Boyds. If then 
we could define the Hebrew term na to our satisfaction, we 
should also be defining the term ‘altar’ as used in almost every 
instance in the E.V. of the O.T. Etymologically the Hebrew 
term is perfectly clear, but its very clearness, unless we are on 
our guard, may become misleading; the term means ‘the place 
of slaughter’, but, even though we limit this as the place of 
slaughter of sacrificial victims, the etymological meaning is too 
narrow to cover the uses of the term; in usage the altar became 
the place where sacred victims were éurn¢ rather than’ where 
they were slain, and even the place where inanimate offerings, 
that never could have been s¢azz, were burnt. No doubt the 
etymological meaning casts an important light on az origin of 
sacrifice; but regard for this fact must not limit our inquiry 
in such a way as to exclude from consideration other factors 
intimately and essentially connected, that may cast light on 
other origins of sacrifice and persisting elements in the Hebrew 
ritual of sacrifice and sacred gifts. In addition to and in con- 
nexion with what the Hebrews called ‘the altar’ (nam), it will 
be necessary to consider the piece of sacred furniture termed 
by them ‘the table’, with or without some closer definition. On 
certain conceptions of sacrifice this table may, indeed, be in 
no sense an altar; but this really carries us back to a question 
of origin which has come before us previously, viz. as to whether 
animal victims were, if not the exclusive, yet in all cases the 
prior and proper material of sacrifice. Yet at a certain period 
or at certain periods with the Hebrews, at least, the terms ‘altar’ 
and ‘table’ become intimately associated if not in some degree 
interchangeable ; the term ‘altar’, as already remarked, is not 
limited to what was used for animal victims; and it is by some 
supposed that even the altar used for animal victims was in 
certain connexions termed ‘table’. Even though the last point 
is far from certain, it still remains necessary to consider sacred 
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table and altar together in relation to sacrifice. And it may 
be convenient at once to examine the use of the term ‘ table’. 

Much the most frequent use of the term ‘table’ for a sacred 
object is in reference to the table of the Shewbread, or rather 
the table of Presence (n'9n jndw), on which the sacred loaves, 
renewed weekly, were arranged. The table prepared for Gad, 
referred to in Is. 651, may have been an object more or less 
similarly used in the cult of a foreign deity. Of tables used for 
sacred food nothing further need be said at present, except to 
refer to the mode of reference to the table of Shewbread in 
Ezek. 417-; if the Hebrew text (cp. E.V.) were correct, either 
the table of Shewbread is referred to as ‘the altar’, or the altar 
of burnt-offering is termed ‘the table that is before Yahweh’, and 
in either case we should have an identification of the terms ‘table’ 
and ‘altar’, and of the interchangeability, in Ezekiel’s thought 
at least, of the ideas covered by the terms. But from what is 
probably the true text (LXX) not so much follows: this reads, 
‘And before the wtp was an appearance like the appearance 
of an altar of wood’, i.e. an altar-e piece of furniture ; this 
refers to the table of Shewbread standing before the Holy (of 
Holies), but it is not, if this text is right, actually said to be 
an altar, but to have looked like an altar; in other words, there 
is with Ezekiel an association but not an identification of the 
ideas of sacred table and altar. On the other hand, the identifi- 
cation exists in 1 Ki. 6°22, where, in spite of much textual 
corruption, ni seems clearly used of the table of Shewbread 
or ? = golden altar of incense (mM corrupt). 

It is commonly said, however, that the altar of burnt-offering 
is termed ‘the table of Yahweh’; the passages cited in proof, 
apart from the passage just discussed, which, as just stated, 
probably does zo/! refer to the altar of burnt-offering, are 
Ezek. 441°, Mal. 11%, Of these, Ezek. 441° has been differently 
interpreted ; Davidson e. g. says of the table, ‘the altar of burnt- 
offering is no doubt meant’, and Driver in his note on Mal. 17 
cites this as one of the passages in which the altar of burnt- 
offering is called a table; but on the other hand, Bertholet 
understands the ‘table’ of Ezek. 441 to be that of the Shewbread, 


* 1 Ki. 7*8 in spite of Dr. on Mal. 17, Kit. Studien, Pe 102 ;.7, 4; 
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and this seems the more probable. Certain writers bring to this 
passage as proof that Ezekiel cow/d call the altar of burnt- 
offering a table his words already cited in 41% (so Da., Dr.) ; 
we might rather surmise from the true text of that passage 
that what he might rather have said was that the altar was as 
or “ke a table. For a decision we are driven back mainly to 
the context, which, though perhaps not conclusive, seems to 
balance against the conclusion that Ezekiel in this place calls 
the altar a table. The passage reads: 44” ‘ But the priests, the 
Levites, the sons of Zadok, that kept the charges of my sanctuary 
when the children of Israel went astray from me, they shall come 
near to me to minister to me, and they shall stand before me to 
offer unto me the fat and the bread, saith the Lord God: 1° they 
shall enter into my sanctuary (‘w4pd), and they shall come near 
to my table, to minister to me, and they shall keep my charge. 
17 And it shall come to pass, that when they enter in at the 
gates of the inner court, they shall be clothed with linen 
garments, &c.’ The question is: Is Ezekiel here defining so 
privileges, or merely, twice over, a single privilege of the priests 
as distinguished from the Levites? Does he mean the priests 
shall (1) offer fat and blood on the altar of burnt-offering 
outside; and (2) shall approach the table of Shewbread inside 
the holy building? or does he only mean that they shall 
approach the altar outside the ZemZ/e but within the sacred 
enclosure, and on it offer the blood and the fat? As a matter 
of fact the non-priestly Levites slew the victims for the altar 
(Ezek. 44"), and presumably, therefore, as they brought them, 
approached the altar though they never ascended it like the 
priests to offer the blood and the fat, but they never entered 
the Temple so as even to approach the table of Shewbread. 
A mere repetition of what is said distinctly in terms that exclude 
the Levites in v.% in terms that are not obviously unsuitable 
to them in v.!° does not seem probable; and even though it 
could be proved (which it cannot) that Ezekiel elsewhere called 
the altar of burnt-offering a table, it would still seem improbable 
that he is doing so here. 

Before considering the two passages in Malachi, it will be 
convenient to look at another passage in Ezekiel where the term 
‘table’ seems to be used in the derivative sense of food set on 
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a table, table-fare. The passage (39!°~”) is figurative and eschato- 
logical; God destines the hosts of Gog to become the victims 
and to be eaten at a great sacrificial feast; and to those 
summoned to the feast God says: ‘Ye shall eat fat till ye be 
full, and drink blood till ye be drunken.... Yea, smby by ye 
shall have your fill, &c.’ Should "uw by be rendered (E.V., Toy): 
‘at my table’, as though the meaning were ‘sitting at or round 
my table’? In that case this would be (another) case of the 
altar of burnt-offering being termed ‘table’. But another view 
of the idiom is possible and has often been adopted (e. g. BDZ, 
s.v. 5y, 1e); on this view the preposition has the same force 
as in ‘Man shall not live by (>y) bread alone’ (Dt. 8°), and 
‘table’ the same meaning as tpdzre¢a in 1 Cor. 10°: ‘ Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye cannot 
partake of the table of the Lord, and of the table of devils.’ 
The table of Yahweh in this case is not the altar, nor exactly 
the flesh placed on the altar of burnt-offering, but the food 
sanctified by the burning of other parts of the victim on the 
altar. It is the fare set by Yahweh for his guests. 

The second meaning just proposed for Ezek. 44" really seems 
most obvious in Mal. 17, though ‘table’ is commonly said to 
mean there the altar itself. The passage reads: ‘And ye say 
(viz. to Yahweh), Wherein have we treated thy name with 
contempt (13)? (In that) ye offer upon my altar polluted food 
(nn?): And ye say, Wherein have we polluted thee (or LXX 
it)? In that ye say, Yahweh’s table is contemptible. And is 
it not a bad thing when ye offer (viz. to Yahweh) a blind animal 
for sacrifice? And is it not a bad thing when ye offer a lame 
animal or one that is sickly? Try making a present of it (viz. 
such meat) to the governor (of) thy (province)? Is he going 
to be pleased with thee or take thy part (for such a miserable 
present as that)?’! Here the contemptible table of Yahweh seems 
to correspond more closely to the phrase ‘ polluted bread’ than 
to Yahweh's altar ; it is the flesh set before Yahweh or eaten for 
him by his priests rather than the altar on which the flesh was set. 
Even in v.!® of the same chapter the polluted table corresponds 
antithetically rather to the pure offering of v." than to the altar. 

It seems to me wisest then, not to press any of these passages 
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as direct proof that the altar of burnt-offering was actually termed 
‘the table of Yahweh’, but they are, even so, striking proof of 
the close association of the ideas of ‘altar’, the structure at or 
on which offerings made to Yahweh were slain and, in whole 
or part, burnt, and of the ‘table’ on which food for Yahweh, 
i.e. in the mind of Ezekiel and Malachi the priests, or food 
hallowed by Yahweh for the use of his worshippers, was 
arranged. There is no doubt difference as well as similarity 
of idea, once two distinct and definite objects, altar of burnt- 
offering and table of Shewbread, came to exist side by side, just 
as, when the terms derived from Jewish practice were transferred 
to Christian practice, some difference of dominant idea or theory 
attached to the Eucharist according as that on which the elements 
were arranged was called ‘table’, as it was predominantly in the 
first three centuries, or ‘altar’, as it was more frequently later. 
But the ovzgzus neither of ‘altar’ nor of ‘table’ can be conveniently 
discussed in isolation. 

In regard to the altar, as to other features in Hebrew sacrificial 
custom, we have good reason for expecting two distinct lines 
of influence, which we may term extra-Canaanite or intra- 
Canaanite, according as they derive from the custom of the 
desert and the steppes, the home of the Hebrews before their 
incursion into Canaan, or from the customs of the agricultural 
life of Canaan. On the orzgzv of the altar and the table there 
was, according to P, no such double influence ; both alike were 
the result of direct divine instruction given at Sinai; but even. 
if that record were historical there would be room for the double 
influence referred to in the subsequent history of the altar; and 
this of course has been generally recognized. Even though 
such an altar as P describes was, in every period, alone 
legitimate, in the actual usage of the community there was 
variety. In respect both to numbers and materials there are 
certain obvious stages. We have a period of many altars, a 
period of one altar of burnt-offering, and after A.D. 70, a period 
of no altar; similarly a period of altars constructed of stone 
or of earth, a period of bronze, and finally, if we may so put it 
paradoxically, a period of the immaterial altar, when in the 
absence of a material altar the altar idea is projected into the 
spiritual realm under the guise of a heavenly altar, 
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In all the stages just referred to the altar is a structure; but 
there are narratives in the O.T. itself which have been under- 
stood as referring to what may be termed natural altars—rock- 
surfaces, artificially modified perhaps, but not structures. 

So far a brief ~é¢swmé of the literary evidence, but some 
structures, still more rock-surfaces endure; and explorers and 
excavators have reasonably enough sought for altars. To what 
extent has their search been successful? Are the objects which 
they have identified as altars clearly and recognizably such? 
and consequently how far does archaeology in this matter re- 
inforce literary evidence as to custom and belief ? 

We have on the one hand in the O.T. various terms for or 
used of rock-surfaces or sacred stone objects ; and on the other 
hand various classes of stone structures, preserved intact or, if 
broken down or fractured, not destroyed beyond recognition 
of their function, and brought to light by exploration or excava- 
tion. How do these stand related to one another? To what 
extent do the terms refer to altars? To what extent do ancient 
altars recognizably survive? 

The Hebrew terms in question, some of them technical, some 
of them wide terms used only in certain connexions of sacred 
rock/ orstone, areiniio; IR. V.¢pillarss matyealtar) 73) rocks 
bx, R.V. heap; baba, in R.V. always treated as a proper name, 
Gilgal, with neglect of the article which is invariably used 
except in the narrative of the naming of the place in Jos. 5° 
(in M.T. in Jos. 12% also Saba); mbysa jax. The archaeological 
types are in the terminology now widely used of stone monu- 
ments in other countries as well as Palestine: (1) Menhirs, single 
upright stones; (2) Dolmens, which in their simplest form 
consist of two uprights supporting a third placed roof-wise ; 
(3) Cromlechs, circles or other groups of stones forming an 
enclosure ; (4) Alignments, groups of stones in lines; (5) Rock- 
surfaces naturally or artificially remarkable more especially 
owing to the presence of cup-marks. These cup-marks are at 
times associated with stones of the first four groups, which, 
however, unlike a mere rock-surface, are distinguishable without 
the presence of such marks. 

The correspondence of Menhir to Massebah is obvious and 
generally recognized, As already remarked, on a certain theory 
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of sacrifice the Massebah has been regarded as a primitive or 
germinal form of the altar; but of an altar on which an animal 
victim was neither slain nor burnt, but to which unguents or 
liquids could be applied as by Jacob to the Massebah at Bethel. 
We need not pursue this point further here, except to remark 
that the Menhirs would admit of anointing but not of receiving 
the animal or its carcase for slaying or burning. In this case 
we are able to identify the Hebrew /Zechuzcal term for an 
archaeological type. For the last archaeological type mentioned 
above, the rock-surface distinguished by special features, we can 
certainly discover no technical Hebrew term; but there are 
passages where the wide term “)¥ ‘rock’ appears to refer to such 
rock-surfaces and to their use as altars. To these we shall 
return in the next lecture. The stones of which the Cromlechs 
or Alignments consist are of the Menhir-Massebah type; and 
there is merely one point to detain us fora moment here. It is 
possible that the Hebrew technical term for a Cromlech or stone 
circle survives in gt/ga/, though on another theory * the term 
really meant not the ~ouzd or circle, viz. of sacred stones, but 
collectively the vo//ed (stones), in which case it may have referred 
to groups or collections of stones without reference to the form 
of the single cairns and Alignments as well as to Cromlechs. 
That one of the places named Gilgal possessed, at all events, 
a group of stones—whether arranged in a circle, line, or how, 
we are not informed—we learn from Jos. 4. According to 
this story twelve stones stood in the Gilgal, and they had been 
erected there in commemoration of the passage of the Jordan. 
But there can be little question that what the chapter actually 
contains is a story that had grown up amongst the Hebrews to 
explain a prehistoric monument which had stood and given its 
name® to Gilgal long before the Hebrews entered the country. 
In the narrative these stones are called by the common name 
pax, ‘stones’, and it is perhaps implied that they were of no 

Yen 25°, 

2 Baudissin in ZDMG lviii, 410 correcting ‘ Malsteine’ in PRE xii. 131%. 

3 How such names of places and towns arose we can perhaps actually see 
in Gen. 28: in or near the ancient town of Luz stood a numen-inhabited 
stone—a Bethel; people spoke of going to Luz or to the (famous) Bethel 
(of the place): gradually Bethel became the common term even for the 
town and drove out the old name. Cp. Kit. Sfudien, 117. 
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very striking size: the story thinks of them as borne each 
on asingle man’s shoulder. Possibly the narrative in its present 
form both deliberately omits the use of the technical term 73319 
for these stones, and also suggests a harmless explanation of that 
term for those who, reading the story, knew that the stones 
were commonly called mas: the stones, according to the story, 
were taken out of the Jordan, o'73n ban ayno, ‘from the place 
where stood the priests.’ From the fact that Gilgal and Geliloth 
seem to be interchangeable names or descriptions, Baudissin 
(ZDMG lviii. 411) suggests that the individual stones composing 
the Gilgal were called not only nasy but novda, and nda he 
connects with $a, subsequently incorrectly pointed Oba (=cidora 
in Pent.), a favourite term with Ezekiel for idols; the 5ba, he 
argues, is primarily a great stone, a numen-inhabited stone. 
Whatever the size or terms applied to the stones—whatever the 
shape of the group, it is certain that a group of stones stood 
at this particular Gilgal near the Jordan and Jericho: a second 
point about this place is also certain: it was a place, and indeed 
a famous place, of sacrifice. This is shown clearly enough by 
the narratives in Samuel of the anointing of Saul! and of Saul’s 
and Samuel’s sacrifices there? ; the sacrificial importance of this 
Gilgal is still further attested, if it is identical with the place so 
named mentioned frequently in Amos and Hosea®; if it is not 
identical then this Gilgal of the prophets is a second Gilgal of 
sacrificial fame. The sacred nature of these places was, no 
doubt, originally marked by, and continued to be associated 
with, the ancient stone monuments from which they derived their 
name: and it is further probable enough that the place of 
sacrifice continued, throughout the historic period, to be either 
within the circle or in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Gilgal proper. But if the Gilgal was a circle of many stones, 
not all the stones were actual altars, possibly none of the stones 
of the circle was such: but the altar may have lain within or 
adjacent to the circle. With this the use of the preposition 
1 in speaking of sacrifice in Gilgal agrees; the distinctive 
preposition >y, used for sacrificing oz the altar (i xaeet, 
Gen, 22°, Dt. 12°"), is never used of the Gilgal: it is true that 


2 (rSam, 114%] a(t Same 11 is) ry 
B [erg Aim. 4, 5°) Hosa! yore een] 
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3 is also used, though much more rarely, even of the altar 
(Gen. 82, Num. 2374145), so that 5abaa mzght possibly mean 
on the Gilgal; it no doubt does mean, however, in the area— 
whether the stone-circle itself or the town named after it—which 
contained the altar; just as it was common to speak of sacri- 
ficing zz (3) such and such a town, zz the mountain (Gen. 31°: 
ct. ov the tops of the mountains), and even 2% the damoth, or 
high places which contained but were not themselves altars. 

There are further facts worth considering in relation to the 
probability that an altar when associated with a group of 
stones was independent of the stones themselves. The story 
(Ex. 24*) that Moses (at Sinai) built an altar under the mount 
and twelve Masseboth, according to the number of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, points to familiarity with altars adjacent to but 
distinct froma group of Masseboth. If weadopt Baudissin’s sug- 
gestion with regard to the meaning of the term Geliloth, and take 
that term in the sense he suggests in Jos, 22!°f-, we have a similar 
scene depicted: ‘ And when they came to the Geliloth of the Jordan 
... the children of Reuben, &c. built there an altar. ... And the 
children of Israel heard saying, Behold the children of Reuben, &c. 
haye built the altar beside (by) the Geliloth of Jordan.’ 

The surviving stone monuments of Palestine, which have by 
some been largely identified with ancient altars, are dolmens ; 
this theory of Palestinian dolmens is, perhaps, losing ground, 
but cannot be said to be dead, Strongly advocated by Conder 
in earlier publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund, it has 
recently been attacked, not to say ridiculed, by Dr. Duncan 
Mackenzie in his report of an examination, undertaken by him, 
fresh from experience of European dolmens, of certain mega- 
lithic structures in the neighbourhood of Amman.' But so 
distinguished and erudite a scholar as Baudissin accepts the 
dolmen* as being, at least in certain cases, an altar, and Spoer 
in an article in 74 W, 1908, proposes a theory of the evolution 
of the altar of which the starting-point was the identification of 
altars with dolmens. The question still requires examination. 

No Hebrew term for dolmen, if such ever existed, survives, 
and it is very doubtful whether any of the numerous narratives 


1 Pal. Annual, i (1911). 
2 PRE xii. 1337". So also Kit. Studien, p.124,n.1; Kennedy, DB Altur. 
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of the O.T. referring to stone structures refer to dolmens in 
particular. There are one or two interesting possibilities: that 
is all, Spoer (p. 275 f.) has indeed claimed that the narrative 
in Gen. 31 not only has in view a dolmen-altar, but contained 
the Hebrew technical term for such, viz. 5a. ‘The primitive 
one-stone altar’, he remarks, ‘was enlarged by the addition of 
other stones, as the narrative of the covenant between Laban 
and Jacob shows, Gen. 314 4% 51%, The a is the altar which was 
erected on the occasion of this solemn covenant, and beside’ 
which the sacrificial feast was eaten. In the ba may be seen the 
equivalent of the dolmen, which was the simple one-stone altar 
transformed by the addition of others into an altar-s¢rzcture.’ 
Not only is there nothing in the narrative to indicate that the 
gal was of dolmenic form: but there are positive suggestions 
to the contrary, and in favour of the commonly accepted view 
that what Laban and Jacob erected was a heap or cairn of 
many stones, not a structure, like a dolmen, consisting of a defi- 
nite small number—three, four, five, or six. The etymological 
meaning—apparently rolled together—need not be pressed ; 
but the use of the term of the stones with which the corpse 
of Achan (Jos. 77) and the King of Ai (8°) were covered, 
and of the mass or heap into which the masonry or materials 
of overthrown buildings sink (Is. 252 al.: note Hos. 12”, E.V."), 
point toa collection of many stones. Moreover, the narrative itselt 
suggests the collection of many smallish stones, rather than half 
a dozen of great stones at most, for the construction of the 5a; 
the verb used here is wpb; and Jacob said to his brethren, 
‘Gather (1up?)? stones, and they took (np: gathered LXX) 
stones and made a gad.’ 

It is possible, though there are other possibilities, that the 
fabled bedstead of the great King of Bashan, Og, at Amman,* 
the material of which was iron (513), i.e. the black basalt or 
iron-stone of the country, and the measurements of which were 
c. 13 feet by 63, was a dolmen‘ rather than, as is more commonly 


1 by. Spoer with R.V. may be right in taking the prep. in this sense: 
possible also is om the gad, 
* Used elsewhere of gathering flowers (Cant. 62), manna, arrows 
(1 Sam, 20%), sticks (Jer. 71°), and particularly of gleaning corn. 
3 RL 
LDtese.] 
* Cp.Conder, Heth and Moab, 155,245; Gressmann, ZA W’, 190g, 115n, 2. 
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assumed, a sarcophagus. If so, ancient folk-lore did not regard 
this particular dolmen as an altar. 

On the other hand, we should have an instance of folk-lore 
recognizing in some dolmens altar structures if we were to 
accept Vincent’s suggestion that the groups of Moabite dolmens 
suggested the story of Balaam’s offering sacrifice on the group 
of seven altars made for him by Balak.! 

But all this is at best uncertain; there is no unmistakable 
reference to dolmens in the O.T. In considering whether these 
structures or any of them are ancient altars we must turn from 
the literary to the archaeological evidence. 

Dolmens have been observed in great numbers on the east 
of Jordan, but on the west exceedingly few have been found. 
Kitchener in PEF OwS¢, 1878, p. 168, reported a total of eight 
on the west—four of them, according to Conder (Heth and 
Moab, 242 ff., Vincent, p. 411 f., cp. PEF, 1901, p. 409), in 
upper, one in lower Galilee, and three near Tell El-Kady. For 
long it was supposed that these monuments were entirely lacking 
in Judah, though Tyrwhitt-Drake had already reported traces 
of one in the very centre of Judah (PH/, 1874, 187), and 
Oliphant another in 1885 (ib., p. 181)—a fact commonly attri- 
buted to the reforming zeal of Josiah. But more recently the 
number discovered has been gradually increased; and among 
the more recent discoveries are dolmens in Judah—in 1900 
(PEF, 222) Macalister reported one at Beit Jibrin, and the 
next year (P£F, 1901, 231) another near Tell Sandehannah ; 
and in 1901 Pere Janssen described one found near Bethany 
(RB, 1901, 279). But these with a few others within and 
beyond Judah leave the number in Western Palestine still very 
small. 

In East Palestine the total number discovered is very large; 
dolmens have been found there by the hundreds, and often in 
large groups within a restricted area. I cite a few reports to 
illustrate these two points—numbers and grouping—together 
with some others important for our present discussion. 

Of the dolmen-field at ‘Ain-Dakkar in the Jaulan, some fifteen 
miles east of the north-eastern shores of the Sea of Galilee, 


1 Caanan daprés ? Exploration Récente, p. 424; Num, 224, 231149, 
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Schumacher writes (Across Jordan, 62 ff.): ‘Half a mile north- 
east of ‘Ain-Dakkar...a marsh... surrounds a stony region 
of about 30 acres, which is completely covered with dolmens. 
200 yards north of this again a second field extends for about 
a mile west, over a slightly elevated ground, down to the Jisr 
er-Rukkad, and covers an area of 120 acres... the whole 
country round is extremely stony, and quite unfit for cultivation, 
being covered with small volcanic mounds, from which are taken 
the large stone slabs used in the construction of dolmens.’ A 
particular specimen Schumacher describes as built on a double 
terrace of basalt stones, ‘which has a total height of 3 feet 
2 inches; on this is erected a row of upright slabs 3 feet to 
4 feet 7 inches high, and 1 foot to 1 foot 8 inches thick. These 
surround a covered chamber from 7 to 13 feet long, with an 
average width at its western extremity of 4 feet 6 inches, at its 
eastern of 3 feet 3 inches. The main axis of the building runs 
east and west. A single slab closes the eastern, another the 
western end, and generally two suffice for the long sides. On 
the top a great block of basalt—of an irregular square—7 to 
8 feet or even more in either direction, and from 1 to 2 feet 
thick, covers the dolmen, having at the corners of the western 
end two raised headings. Should the chamber exceed 8 feet 
in length, two slabs of irregular length laid close together serve 
to cover it in’. ‘The dolmens generally lie about 10 yards 
apart’; standing on one Schumacher counted 160, and computed 
the total number in this district at not less than two or three 
times this number. ‘An examination of many specimens’, 
Schumacher remarks, ‘makes it apparent (1) that the dolmens 
of this district are always built on circular terraces, which elevate 
them about 3 feet above the ground; (2) that in most cases they 
are formed by six upright and two covering-slabs; (3) that the 
major axis of the dolmen runs east and west; (4) that the western 
side of the dolmen is broader than the eastern; (5) that the 
western side is often distinguished by headings, one on each 
corner of the top slab; and (6) that they vary in size from 
7 to 13 feet in length’. Mr. Guy le Strange, visiting this 
dolmen-field subsequently, found one or two dolmens having 
a small opening about 2 feet in diameter (sufficient to crawl 
through) pierced in the eastern end slab. 
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To some six miles south of ‘Ain Dakkar dolmens occur in 
numbers, and, far less frequently, to about the same distance 
north. The greater number of the volcanic mounds round 
Jamleh and Kurbit Hamatah on the southern confines of this 
district are crowned by a fallen dolmen. Near Hamatah the 
dolmen, instead of being raised on a terrace, is surrounded by 
a rectangular fence of stones about 3 feet high and about 2 feet 
6 inches from the side of the dolmen. 

Near the village of Tsil, and from 3 to 5 miles down (SE.) 
the Roman road that skirts the dolmen-field of ‘Ain Dakkar, 
Schumacher (pp. 149ff.) discovered another great field of dolmens. 
This stretches for about 14 miles and has an average breadth 
of 200 yards and an area of about 120 acres. Here lines of rude 
unhewn stones about 1 yard high run in straight rows among 
the dolmens, and ‘at the western end of the dolmen-field is 
a mound Rujm el-Kheleif covered with rude blocks of basalt. 
Each dolmen here occupies an elevation, but whether this was 
artificially terraced or not cannot now be determined’. The 
side stones are smaller in size and larger in number—four to six 
on each of the long sides—than at ‘Ain Dakkar; an upper slab 
covers the western part of the chamber, but no example has 
been found in which it lies at the East; but many of the dolmens 
are in ruins and their upper slabs fallen. 

Single dolmen slabs can be traced all the way from ‘Ain 
Dakkar to the dolmens of Tsil. 

At Tell el Muntar, some four miles only east of the Sea of 
Galilee, Oliphant (in Schumacher, 259) observed a dolmen-field 
containing about twenty dolmens averaging perhaps 100 yards 
apart. 

In Ajlun,! the northern part of the country east of Jordan 
between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea, Schumacher 
examined a field of about 1,000 dolmens ; and numerous groups 
have been observed in Moab, Conder in the Scenery of Eastern 
Palestine reporting in 1881 150 at El-Maslubiyeh (p. 250) and 
as many more at El-Mareighat (p. 255) or some 700 in all in 
Moab (Heth and Moab, p. 198). Among these southern speci- 
mens the simple trilithon is more conspicuous; and Musil 


1 Ajlun, 131-4, 169-77 (Vincent, p. 411 n.). 
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(Arabia Petraea, i. 269) gives an illustration of a portion ot the 
northern slope of Gebel el Maslubiyeh showing eight trilithons 
arranged in two rough lines (3 and 5) following the slope of the 
hill; another such line he depicts on the southern slope ot 
the Wadi el ‘A frit. 

A not infrequent feature of the East Palestinian dolmens is 
that they have a floor-stone covering the ground between the 
uprights; and in these floor-stones,! not less than on the covering- 
stones,? cup-marks have been observed. It is also reported that 
cup-marks, which are anything but a regular feature of the 
covering-stones, have been found in some cases not on the upper 
but on the under side. A further point with regard to the 
covering-slabs is that they do not always present a flat surface ; 
at times, owing to the uneven size of the supporting stones, they 
are far from horizontal, and have a marked, in some cases a 
very pronounced tilt®?; in other cases the upper surface of the 
covering-stone is not flat; Merrill (p. 324) reports of one 
at ‘Ain Dakkar that the covering-stone was a cone-shaped 
block.* 

The modern Bedawin have different theories with regard to 
these stone structures; they are AZuzahir, watch-towers,® or 
Beit el Ghil, Ghuls’ houses or graves, more than one group, 
including that at ‘Ain Dakkar, going by the name of Qubur Bene 
Israil, graves of the children of Israel. 

The theories of modern scholars have also been various: 
Merrill (p. 439) seems inclined to suspect them of being Roman 
sentry-posts! But for the most part theorists have considered 
two competing theories: (1) that the dolmens are altars, (2) that 
they are graves or sepulchral ornaments. 

The first of these theories seems to be at least insufficient ; 
i.e, it does not offer a reasonable explanation of ai or even 
most of the dolmens. For (1) the existence within the limited 
area Of 800 acres or so of hundreds, in one case of a thousand, 
altars is extremely improbable, excepz only we tntend by altars, 
places for the reception of offerings to the dead; (2) the 


1 Heth and Moab, 258. 
* Also on other blocks: Vincent, 417 n. 1. 
See fig. 2, PEF Annual 1. 


* Cp. p. 111 below. 
° See Heth and Moab 325, 
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obvious chamzder-character of whole groups of dolmens indi- 
cates that in these at least the covering-stones are primarily 
roofs, not tables or altar-tops; (3) the tilt of the covering- 
stones in many instances, and the uneven upper surface in 
other cases, equally indicates that the primary function is to roof, 
not to secure a surface for slaughter, burning, or presentation 
of offerings. 

The altar-theory of dolmens can at most be partial; and this 
in two forms; though many and even the great majority of 
dolmens cannot have been constructed for the purpose of serving 
as altars, it is conceivable either (1) that some were so con- 
structed, or (2) that some acquired a secondary function as 
altars. 

If all, and not merely most, dolmens were enclosed and, wholly 
or partly, roofed chambers, there would seem to be no room 
left for a theory of dolmens having had as their primary function 
to serve as altars. But the trilithon which occurs particularly 
in Moab does not suggest chamber structure, and is only to be 
explained as such if good ground be shown for assuming that - 
all dolmens served the same purpose, and that the more elaborate 
chamber dolmen developed from the trilithon for the more 
effective discharge of the original purpose. The shape of the 
trilithon suggests an altar or table,) though not unambiguously, 
for taking the mere superficial suggestion of shape it might 
suggest the arch. 

If, then, we isolate, with Conder,? the Moabite or is. particular 
the trilithon dolmen, how far can objections to the altar theory 
in this limited form be pressed? There remains the objection 
arising from the large numbers within a restricted area. Moab 
does not indeed contain the largest dolmen-fields, but two groups 
of about 150 have already been referred to. The shape and 
tilt ? of some of the covering-stones also remains as an objection. 
On the question of numbers, Conder (Heth and Moab, 234) is 
merely able to point to the fact that Balaam is said to have 
sacrificed at seven altars at three different sites, and to allege 


1 So even Gressmann, ZA W, 1909, 113. 
® Heth and Moab, 232. 
°* See picture of Heshbon dolmen, Heth and Moab, 190. 
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without, not to say against, evidence that ‘ New altars were built 
apparently whenever an important sacrifice was to be offered, 
and sacred centres would thus in time become crowded with 
such structures “like heaps in the furrows of the field”,’ sug- 
gesting that these last words were used by Hosea with dolmens 
in his mind’s eye. 

Of positive evidence apart from the ambiguous evidence of 
shape that might suggest that the dolmen of the trilithon shape 
was used, if not constructed, as an altar, by far the most important 
and interesting is the modern custom of the Beloha Arabs. ‘ The 
Arab’, Conder reports of them, ‘surrounds the grave of a man 
of noted sanctity with a circle of stones, and places on one side 
(almost invariably on the west) a little dolmen about three feet 
high, consisting of two stones supporting a third laid flat on the 
top. Whenever he visits the spot he kisses this stone and 
invokes the dead man’s aid, placing his forehead on the altar, 
and then depositing a gift—a stick, a bullet, a copper coin, a 
berry, a piece of blue pottery, or some other material of his 
visit. He faces east as he does so, and mutters a prayer’ (Heth 
and Moab, 327 f.).3 

On this there are two points to be observed: (1) ancient 
dolmens are in some cases surrounded by a stone fence, but do 
not form an adjunct to any such enclosure which might be 
regarded as tomb or temple; (2) the modern trilithon altar 
is a receptacle for offerings to the dead—as Conder himself puts 
it elsewhere. 

Into other theories of dolmens it is unnecessary to enter here, 
and impossible adequately to discuss them, for this would involve 
an examination of evidence of similar stone monuments in other 
countries as well. This only need be said: The sepulchral 
character of many dolmens—alike in Palestine and elsewhere— 
is now generally accepted, and there is perhaps an interesting 
tendency to regard this as sufficient explanation of all. And we 
may say of the Palestinian dolmens that whereas many are, or 


* Cp. Musil, p. 268, whose language, however, leaves it very obscure what 
exactly is the proceeding (Vorgang) of the modern Bedawin at the graves 
of their ancestors, and cp. Vincent, 416, Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion 


To-day, 268 ‘plays the role of a threshold’: cp. p. 270 on Sheikh Muflet 
with pictures on p. 271. 
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all perhaps may be sepulchral, many are not, and possibly none 
are primarily altars. At the same time many of these dolmens 
present features, especially cup-marks, which suggest that 
offerings were made on or within dolmens. The significance 
of these for the evolution of the Hebrew altar may be left to 
the next lecture. 
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THE earliest law of the altar (Ex. 20%4-?°) contemplates a more 
or less permanent s7vacture of soil (n27x), or of rude, unworked 
stones. The altar is to be made, wherever Yahweh manifests 
his presence; but once made it is to be maintained and repeatedly 
used afterwards: for where Yahweh has once manifested his 
presence, there will he make a practice of doing so in the 
future: and when he appears, there he wills to receive the 
offerings made to him. 

This permanency of the aliar may well have been the 
intention in all periods of its history; but certain narratives 
of the O.T. suggest that not in all cases was the altar a s¢ruc- 
ture; and it is probable that constructed altars were preceded 
by altars obtained by the simple selection of existing natural 
rock surfaces; though it is possible enough that the uncon- 
structed altar—in part owing to the force of the principle of 
permanency—continued in use after the custom of constructing 
altars of earth or stone had arisen. 

There are thus narratives, in the O.T. in particular, which 
appear to refer to such unconstructed rock or stone altars, 
though in none of them is the term ‘altar’ unambiguously applied 
to the rock surface or stone; on the other hand, two of them 
close with a record that an altar was first constructed oz or 
7m lieu of the previously used rock surface or stone; the third 
either does implicitly term the rock surface an altar, or implies 
that an altar, distinct from the rock surface, stood on or near it, 
The narratives in question are those of Gideon (Jud. 6), Manoah 
(Jud. 13), and Saul (1 Sam. 14). The first two of these refer to 
fixed rock surfaces, the third to a single movable large stone. In 
the third the slaughter of the animal seems to be an essential 
sacrificial act, and the stone is, though not so termed, in the most 
literal sense of the Hebrew term, a place of slaughter nam—an 
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altar. On the other hand, in the story of Gideon the slaughter 
takes place at some distance from the rock; and in this case the 
essential sacrificial act, according to the older custom contem- 
plated in the story (for it is a story of transition and has an 
older and later custom in view), is the presentation of food. 
In the story of Manoah the essential act is, as in the later and 
more familiar Jewish ritual, the burning of the victim in fire. 

Associated with natural rock surfaces, or movable rocks, in 
either case with something unconstructed, we have three types 
of sacrifice, or of sacrificial acts—slaughter, presentation of food, 
burning. How is this form of altar, or adjunct of altar, how 
is the evolution of the altar related to the practice of sacrifice, 
and changing conceptions of God reflected in the mode of 
sacrifice or the relative importance attached to different acts 
performed at the altar? The first stage in any resolution of 
these questions must concern itself more fully with the narratives 
to which I have briefly referred, and with certain distinctively 
marked rock surfaces brought to light by exploration and 
discovery ; for here again the literary and archaeological data 
illuminate one another. 

According to stories current as early as the ninth or eighth 
centuries, the constructed altar used in the worship of Yahweh 
at Ophrah, a township of Manasseh, not far from Shechem, but 
of which the site has not been identified, was regarded as the 
work of Gideon ; on this point both the stories (Jud. 61!~2!; 25-82) 
preserved in Judges agree: but in details they differ. According 
to the one, belonging probably to the later literary source, this 
altar of Yahweh was built by Gideon after he had pulled down 
a previously existing altar which had been built for and used in 
the service of Baal. This story thinks of Ophrah as an ancient 
place of cult, where from time immemorial an altar, built in the 
customary manner, had stood ; down to the days of Gideon men 
offered sacrifice on such an altar to Baal; Gideon, as a zealous 
devotee of Yahweh, destroys Baal’s altar, the previous use of 
which defiled it for use in Yahweh’s service, and built a new 
altar for Yahweh. The story preserves the memory of an 
ancient change in the cultus at Ophrah: but how accurately ? 
Was a constructed altar so unusual a feature as the story 
implies? Or was a constructed altar prior to that now used 

Le 
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in the service of Yahweh merely a popular inference from the 
altar customs prevalent in the age when /4zs story took shape ? 
By that time it was, as Ex. 20 shows, the law of the altar that it 
should be dzz/¢; and it was only natural for the story-teller, 
in explaining how one altar was discontinued and another 
brought into use, to think of that earlier altar in terms of the 
present and to describe the discontinuance of its use in terms of 
demolition of a structure. 

The parallel story concludes with the statement that Gideon 
built an altar to Yahweh which was still standing at the time, 
more or less remote from Gideon’s day, in Ophrah. It does not 
directly assert that an altar stood there originally, or that Baal 
there received offerings from his worshippers. On the other 
hand, it tells vividly and with much suggestive detail how, on 
the spot on which Gideon subsequently built an altar, the angel 
or messenger of Yahweh, in the guise of a traveller, one day 
rested under the oak or holy tree in Ophrah, or rather apparently 
just outside the village, and addressed Gideon, who was working 
hard by. Gideon begs to be allowed to serve the traveller with 
a meal, and, receiving permission, goes away—presumably to his 
house in the village—slays a kid and prepares part of it as 
broth, part as meat, and makes unleavened bread. He brings 
the broth, the meat, and the cakes with him; the visitor, instead 
of eating what is set before him, draws fire from the stone on 
which it was set, which burns up the meat and the bread; 
according to a verse which some regard as secondary, the broth 
was, at the visitor’s direction, poured out on the rock. Gideon 
realizes by the way in which the meal he had prepared is treated 
that his visitor is not human but divine, and, in accordance with 
the custom embodied in the law of Exodus, builds an altar. 

There are features in the story as we now read it which 
suggest that it has been more or less modified: certain phraseS 
suggest that from the first the visitor reveals his divine char- 
acter, and even that Gideon at least suspected it, and went away 
to prepare, not a meal for a fellow man, but a sacrifice for 
a divine visitor. According to different methods of dealing 
with these features, two views have been taken with regard 
to Gideon’s intention in preparing the food: one is that he 
in ended simply to prepare food for a human traveller, the other 
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that he so prepared it that it was sacrificially correct, with a view 
to testing, by the manner in which his visitor disposes of the 
food,! whether he was human or divine. In the latter case 
certainly, but possibly also in the former, we best explain this 
story, in the light of the later parallel, as resting on a remem- 
brance, or possibly a surviving second use, of a different altar 
custom ; in the days of the story-teller, sacrifices were offered on 
a constructed altar in Ophrah; but it had not always been so: 
and the story-teller knows that once—if not also still by some— 
sacrifices were offered on the bare rock or stone beside the holy 
tree; there the worshipper poured out on the rock broth to 
God, and there for God’s use he left the meat and the sacrificial 
cakes. What in particular happened to the broth we may 
surmise in the light of archaeological data; but what ought we 
to infer was the azczent use with regard to the meat and the 
bread? Were they burnt on the rock, burnt like the flesh 
of animal victims and like the meal offering in later Hebrew 
ritual? Or were they simply deposited and left there? Is the 
action of the angel according to previously existing custom 
with regard to sacrificial food? Does he reveal his divine 
character by abstaining from partaking of the food as a human 
visitor would have done, and compelling it instead to be treated 
as food offered to God? Or does he by his action give a 
practical demonstration of what the usage must heuceforward 
be, revealing his divine character and consequent right to 
instruct by the miraculous treatment of the flesh and bread ? 
Does the story recall the institution at Ophrah not only of 
a constructed altar in lieu of a natural rock, but also of a practice 
of burning the food offered instead of simply leaving it, after 
the manner of the usage of the table of shewbread, before 
Yahweh ? 

Some of these questions may be for the present, perhaps must 
be altogether, left unanswered. But we conclude with con- 
siderable probability that the earliest story of changes in the 
sacrificial custom at Ophrah recorded not the substitution of one 
object of worship for another, Yahweh for Baal, nor the sub- 
stitution of one altar for another of the same kind, but the 
disuse of a purely natural for a constructed altar, with doubtless 


1 Kittel: [Studien zur hebrdischen Archdologie,| p. 98 f. 
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some change in the precise character of the ritual. Ultimately, 
no doubt, the later story is substantially correct: the immemorial 
custom of sacrifice on the bare rock ran back to Canaanite 
usage ; if in Ophrah Canaanites lived side by side with Hebrews 
the two uses may for a time have continued together, Canaanites 
still offering their broth, their flesh, and their meat on the 
natural rock after the Hebrews had taken to burning their 
offerings on the altar of earth or stone. Whether slaughter 
from the first took place beside the built altar we cannot say ; 
from the fact that the story does not refer to the matter, and the 
angel does not in this respect require any change of practice, 
we may perhaps infer that it did not. 

In the story of Manoah (Jud. 13) the theophany takes place 
in the open country (M1w3, v. 9) outside the village of Sor‘ah 
(v. 2), but obviously not far from it (cp. vv. 9, 10, II, 15, 19). 
In this case the angel appears in human guise, and addresses 
Manoah’s wife as a ‘man of God’ (v. 6) come to impart to 
her special knowledge. On the first occasion Manoah’s wife is 
alone, and finds out nothing further about her visitor. On 
the next occasion she is at first alone again, but at once runs 
home for her husband, who, when he comes and engages the 
angel in conversation, at first suspects nothing of the visitor's 
divine nature (v. 11). The conversation on the child to be born 
being ended, and Manoah being now sure of the angel’s instruc- 
tions, presses him to stay to dinner, promising him for it a kid, 
There is no suggestion here that Manoah has at present in mind 
a sacrificial offering. On the other hand, the angel in this story 
at once declines the invitation to dine, and suggests that Manoah 
may make a sacrificial offering to Yahweh: ‘1 will not eat of thy 
food: but if you would prepare a burnt-offering (my) for 
Yahweh, you may.’ Manoah accepts the hint. Presumably, 
as Gideon in the other story, though here the detail is not 
explicitly stated, Manoah goes home, while the angel stays on the 
spot where he had appeared ; having reached his house, he selects 
(n>, v. 19, cp. Gen. 18") a kid, and, whether before or after 
slaying it is not stated, returns and offers it on the rock (by 5yy 
"> Ni), Thereupon, as the flame leapt up from the altar, the 
angel ascended with it, and Manoah knew that he had seen 
God. he points of present importance here are two: the 
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sudden introduction of the rock (Wn) as the place of offering, 
and the sudden substitution of altar for rock in the next verse. 
In any event the rock appears as something well known in 
connexion with sacrifice at Sor‘ah to the writer and his readers ; 
but are we to infer that the natural rock was the altar (Moore, 
Pp- 323), or that a constructed altar stood on or beside the rock 
(Kittel)? The former certainly seems the more obvious meaning, 
for the phrase “"> ~wn by 5 corresponds, with the simple 
substitution of "¥ for nap, exactly to the common expression 
(7%) maton Sy (adn) abyn; but the analogy of the expression 
monn Sy aby yndyy in 2 Ki. 3”' of the sacrifice of the king of Moab’s 
son might perhaps be claimed as justifying the view that the 
story in Judges contemplates an altar on the rock: for we may, 
perhaps, suppose that the King of Moab utilized an existing or 
constructed an altar on the city wall in order to burn his son. 

So much for the narratives of sacrifice on slabs of natural 
rock zz sifu. In 1 Sam. 14 we have a narrative of a great 
movable stone used for ‘the nonce to legitimize the slaughter 
of animals captured, slain, and eaten after a battle, and of this 
stone being subsequently built, along with other stones, as we 
may presume, into an altar. The narrative reads, adopting one 
or two emendations: ‘ And the people dashed on the spoil, and 
took small cattle, and oxen and calves, and slaughtered them 
earthwards (fy"x): and the people ate (them) blood and all; 
And Saul was told, The people are sinning against Yahweh 
in eating blood and all; and he said “to those that told him ”, 
Roll “hither” to me a great stone. And Saul said, Disperse 
among the people and say to them, Bring hither unto me each 
of you his ox or his small cattle, and slaughter them (here) and 
then eat: that (so) you may not sin against Yahweh in eating 
blood and all. And all the people brought each what was in 
his hand “ to the (stone that was) rolled” and slaughtered (them) 
there. And Saul built an altar to Yahweh ; with it! he began 
to build an altar to Yahweh.’ 

There are one or two other narratives that connect sactifice 
with great stones, probably movable, though not, as in 1 Sam. 14, 
certainly said to have been moved. The ark, on its return from 
the Philistines, found its way to Bethshemesh ; there it stayed, the 

PHP, Smith [ Sanuel, 7CC, p. 117). 
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cart that carried it on a spot where was a great stone (so MT), 
or, as LXX has it, definitely implying that the stone was 
movable, when the ark reached Bethshemesh a great stone was 
placed beside it. Both texts agree in what follows: and they 
split up the wood of the cart, and the kine they offered up asa 
burnt-offering to Yahweh. The question which this passage raises, 
but leaves but obscurely answered, is: was the burnt-offering 
offered oz the stone or on an extemporized altar, not mentioned 
in the narrative, beside it? Was this stone, as it stood, or was 
placed, used as an altar of burnt-offering (H. P. Smith at 
1 Sam. 14), or as a massebah? 

With this we may compare the story of the sacrifices for 
Adonijah’s coronation feast: of these it is said that Adonijah 
sacrificed (n2m) sheep and oxen and fatlings by (oy) the stone 
of the dragon, which is beside En-Rogel (1 Ki. 1°). Here there 
is certainly no placing of victims oz the stone ; the preposition 
does not admit this: moreover, the kind of sacrifice contemplated 
is not in the last instance the burnt-offering, i.e. that form of 
offering where the entire victim was withdrawn from human 
consumption; but, as in 1 Sam. 14, the peace-offering. It is, 
however, not impossible that the ritual in 1 Ki. 1 and in 
I Sam. 14 was much the same: the victim may have been so 
slain that the blood gushed forth on to and over the stone. 

Meanwhile, it will be useful to recall one other narrative of 
a ‘great stone’ that was actually moved, though in this case no 
sacrificial act is mentioned. In Jos. 24” '* it is said: ‘ Joshua made 
a covenant with the people ... and took a great stone and set it 
up there under the sacred tree that was in the sanctuary of 
Yahweh. And Joshua said unto all the people, This stone shall 
be a witness against us, for it hath heard all the words of 
Yahweh which he hath spoken with us, and it shall be a witness 
against you lest ye deceive your God.’ The stone being in 
a sanctuary (at Shechem) was doubtless close to an altar, unless 
it could be regarded as the altar itself: but of this the narrative 
gives no hint, and we could only hold that it may at one time 
have been such on the ground that such ‘great stones’ 
regularly were: but this, at present at all events, is far from 
made out. 


I proceed now to consider the archaeological data that seem 
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to be related to the various narratives just reviewed. Ophrah, 
the scene of Gideon’s altar, is an unidentified site; but Sor‘ah, 
the home of Manoah, is clearly enough the modern Sur‘a, 
fifteen miles west from Jerusalem. Now at about a quarter or 
half! a mile* from Sur‘a there stands a rock rising some five 
or six feet from the present level of the ground, and with a base 
some 10x 10 feet (cp. scale in Kittel, of. cz#. p. 105) and a flat 
summit of about 5 x 5 feet, about 10 inches above the ledge or plat- 
form surrounding it, and in the side of the rock steps are hewn ; 
and most of the flat surface of the top is marked by hollows 
connected with one another by channels. There can be little 
question that we have here a natural rock,’ adapted in ancient 
times to use as an altar; and it may, though of course this point 
cannot be pressed, be the actual rock of the narrative in Judges. 
At Marmita, a short distance from Sur‘a, another similar rock 
has been observed with an upper surface about 8 x 2 feet and 
even more plentifully marked than the rock at Sur‘a with cup 
hollows and channels. But far more famous than either of these 
among specially marked rocks rising above the present level 
of the soil is the great outcrop of rock now covered by the 
Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem. This great rock measures 
about 58 x 44 feet and rises 63 feet above the pavement that now 
surrounds it (Baedeker); on its surface are various hollows 
and channels, and underneath a great cavern.’ It is probable, 
though of this later, that on this rock the altar of burnt-offering 
in front of the Temple was subsequently erected. 

Granted that these artificially marked or cut rocks were altars, 
it would be impossible from those just mentioned, rocks rising 
above the soil, to define the age of their use as altars ; we could 
not pass beyond vague suggestions of antiquity. But excava- 
tion has brought to light other examples of which the antiquity 


1 PEF, 1887, 57. 7 Hanauer in PEF, 1885, 183 (with pictures). 

* According to Schick ‘the altar stands in the open field, but near a rocky 
ridge out of which it and the surrounding area have been hewn’ (ib. 87, 58). 
According to Hanauer it is ‘a huge limestone boulder’ which ‘does not 
appear to have been connected with the surrounding rocky ridge when hewn 
into altar shape’ (ib.). ‘ [See illustration in Kittel; op. cit. p. 120.] 

® Subterranean chambers also at Gezer, Megiddo, Marmita. Cp. Kittel, 
op. cit. 108 n. 
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can be much more closely defined. Cup-marked surfaces have 
thus been shown to be of extreme antiquity ;! but not all 
surfaces so marked were used as altars: many non-religious uses 
can be suggested for these marks, and doubtless explain many 
examples that occur; and even where, as in the ‘High Place’ 
at Gezer, the cup-marks occur on a clearly sacred site, it is not 
always certain that they were immediately connected with the 
altar in particular. We may, therefore, for the present, pass 
from mere cup-marked surfaces, even from such as are perhaps 
significantly associated with subterranean caves or hollows.’ 

But at Ta‘anach Sellin? laid bare an artificially dressed 
surface, recalling the rock of Sur‘a in its cup-marked upper 
surface, in its presentation of a wall-like appearance from a 
lower surface, and in its approach by a step. The upper face 
is something over 3 feet above a rock floor ; it contains one 
great hollow or cup-mark, about 19 x 17 inches in diameter, and 
three smaller ones less than a quarter of the size of the larger. 

The most striking utilization of rock 2 stu for the purpose 
of an altar* lies beyond the borders of Palestine, at Petra in 
Edom, But in considering the significance of this in relation 
to the history of the altar in Palestine, an important natural 
difference of the two countries must be considered. At Petra 
the vast extent of rock-cliff and surface offers itself for treatment 
in this way far more than the land of Palestine, which is in 
many places, it is true, rocky and stony, but always offers the 
opportunity of constructing an altar of gathered stones or turves 
as a very simple alternative to the selection of a suitable rock 
surface. The rock-hewn altar of Petra corresponds to the 
rock-hewn theatre, temple facades, and other monuments that 
form so striking a feature of the place—natural to it, unnatural 
or impossible in most other places. In being hewn out of the 
rock, not brought together for the purpose, the altar at Petra 
resembles the ancient rock-cut surfaces revealed by excavation, 
but in its elaboration it corresponds not to these, but to the 
elaborate constructed altars of later times. It belongs to the 
later rather than to the earlier history of the altar. 

’ Megiddo, Dr. [A/odern Research as illustrating the Bible|, 67. 
* Memoirs of Gezer, ii. 378. 

* Tell Ta‘'annek, WAW Phil. Hist. ii. 2, 1904, p. 31. 

* PEF, 1900, 350 ff. 
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So far we have been concerned with the survival of altars 
of the type implied in the narratives of Jud. 6 and 13. This 
type is natural rock more or less dressed, but unquarried and 
left in position. The story of 1 Sam. 14 refers to the use of 
a stone or boulder rolled into position; obviously sach extem- 
porized altars, though they survive unchanged save by the 
weathering of 3,000 years, cannot be identified. But this narra- 
tive is illuminated by ancient Hebrew and modern Palestinian 
customs. Of ancient Arabian sacrifices Wellhausen remarks : ‘The 
genuine Arabian rite of sacrifice (Opfer) is of remarkable sim- 
plicity. The blood is simply rubbed or poured on the holy stone’ 
(RAH, p. 116). Nilus (sixth century A.D.), in an often quoted 
passage, speaks of stones in the plural gathered together: ‘ They 
offer to the morning star the best of the booty where anything 
fit for slaughter is found among it; and most willingly beautiful 
boys on stones gathered together, at dawn.’ ‘These ‘ gathered 
stones’ correspond more to the improvised altar contemplated 
in the daw of Ex. 20; the single stone to the massebah of 
Samuel. Modern observers of Palestinian custom, especially 
to the east of Jordan, are agreed that, as with the ancient Arabs, 
the essential sacrificial act consists in securing by the cutting 
of the throat, the head being turned in the sacred direction, the 
due emission of the blood of the victim.’ In these cases a single 
stone is often used, the blood being caused to flow over it and 
into the hollow often worked in the stone; so, e. g., Schumacher 
(in Curtiss, p. 235 n.) records as a ceremony frequently observed 
by him among the Bedawin: ‘A sheep or a goat is brought: 
the Katib or priest lays it across the altar, the body on the stone 
with head and neck falling over the side. He then cuts its neck 
with a knife, uttering the words dzswillah arrahman arrahim. 
These single stones are often hollowed out on the top and show 
circular cup marks.” According to the priest at Nabi Elisha 
the victim is slain on the rock, and the basin-shaped hollows 
in it serve for the reception of the blood. (Kit. 127 from 
Curtiss.) 

Now when the altar as in the last case is reduced to, or, as 
we should perhaps rather put it, has not passed beyond, a single 
stone, it obviously approximates very closely in form at least 


‘ Curtigs,(p. 215, ? Other instances in Curtiss, op. cit. 231 ff. 
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to another adjunct of the ancient Canaanite and the ancient 
Hebrew place of sacrifice, viz. to the massebah or standing 
stone. What is the relation between the primitive altar and 
the primitive massebah? Were they ultimately identical? Is it 
legitimate to speak of the massebah as an altar? or as ‘sacred 
stone and altar’ in one? In this connexion the massebah of 
Gen. 28 naturally presents itself for comparison with that of 
1 Sam. 14. The stone which in the evening Jacob converts into 
a pillow he in the morning converts afresh into a massebah, and 
thereupon pours oil over the head of it. The last action no 
doubt is closely related to the pouring of blood over the stone 
implied in 1 Sam. 14; and in both cases the stone utilized is 
a stone of the locality moved into position—in Genesis, before 
being anointed, into an erect position; in Samuel, as it would 
seem, left Arone; for in Genesis the stone laid lengthwise for 
use as a pillow during the night is said to be made into a 
massebah, an erect stone, before being anointed, but in Samuel 
we are simply told that the stone was ‘rolled’ into position ; 
a stone of somewhat different shape is naturally suggested by 
the two narratives, that in Samuel being rounded and squarer, 
and, however placed, probably with less that could be described 
as a ‘head’ than that in Genesis. On this general question it 
must suffice to remark here (1) that the narratives at least stand 
at different removes from the original significance of the action 
described ; in Genesis it is still possible to detect the belief that 
God was in the stone, that he sfone was a house of God,! and 
that anointing it with the oil brought the oil into direct contact 
with God; in Samuel, on the other hand, there is no suggestion 
of the indwelling of God in the stone, the action performed 
is an action to avoid the indiscriminate treatment of the blood: 
the blood must Aro forma be poured upon a stone—a stone 
more or less selected at haphazard and that had not, as the 
stone in Genesis, previously shown its quality or given any 
indication of the special presence in it of deity; (2) the stone 
of 1 Sam, 14, therefore, is a stone of slaughter for the reception 
of the blood according to the will of the deity, but not, even in 
any form of the narrative which might be surmised as being 


* The narrative concludes, ‘And this stone which I have made into a 
massebah shall be (for me, LXX) the house of God’ [28°]. 
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behind the present, for direct application to him; the stone is 
an altar, implying by that for the moment something distinct 
from the deity, though, in virtue of its relation to his service, 
a sacred stone; it is not like the massebah of Gen. 28, sacred 
as being the actual residence of the deity. Thus whether we 
regard altar and idol or massebah as originally identical, the 
massebah in Samuel already represents the stage at which altar 
and deity or symbol of deity are distinct. Yet the double aspect 
of sacred stones—home of the deity, instrument in his service— 
may perhaps account for the rarity among the Hebrews of the 
use of the single stone altar, and for the form of the early 
Hebrew law. 

Thus early Hebrew narrative, illuminated by modern discovery 
and excavation, and early Hebrew law together bring before 
us, in all, four types of altar in use in Canaan in the early 
centuries of the Hebrew settlement: (1) Single movable stones, 
(2) fixed rock surfaces, (3) structures of earth or turves, (4) 
structures of stones. The use of the second of these is Der haps 
not ascribed to Hebrews; there is, as we have seen, a certain 
ambiguity in the narratives involved; and in any case the 
narratives in question point to the substitution by Hebrews 
of built altars for the natural rock previously used, if not by 
themselves yet by the Canaanites, as an altar: of the use of the 
first type—the single movable stone—we have only one clear 
case; but this was used at the instance of King Saul; the 
incident is early; so also are the possible other examples of 
such use by Adonijah and at Bethshemesh ; but Kittel is surely 
not justified in suggesting that its use by Saul was a case of 
reversion to early custom wuder pressure of necessity, Or, as 
he puts it, for lack of a correct altar (p. 116): it would certainly 
have been possible and easy on the field of Michmash to have 
found turves or stones and with them rapidly to have constructed 
such an altar as the law contemplates. We may rather conclude 
from the narrative that Saul insisted not on an altogether novel 
or exceptional device, but what was in that age the correct 
procedure under the circumstances. We may with some safety 
conclude that among the Hebrews built altars, whether of earth 
or stone, survived the use of single stones and rock surfaces. 
Did they also precede it? is the use by the Hebrews of single 
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slaughter stones and rock surfaces for the deposition of offerings 
merely an interlude due to their settlement in Canaan? If we 
confine ourselves to the history of Hebrew custom, we cannot 
answer this question merely by tabulating a chronological table 
of types of altars for ethnography in general. Barton, e.g., in 
his article on Altar (Semitic) in ZRZ, claims that the altar built 
of undressed stones or turf is more primitive than worked rock 
surfaces found and left 27 stm; because human hands have 
fashioned the rock, but left the stones composing the altar 
untouched except so far as to move them into position. But 
much may turn on this exception, much more than Barton 
appears to realize. That the early custom of leaving sacred 
stones unworked rested on the belief that a numen inhabited 
the sacred stone may be granted, and consequently that the 
custom of using tools upon the sazze stones is later, and due 
to a weakening of the original belief; it consequently follows 
further that the taboo introduced into the Hebrew law of the altar 
forbidding the use of tool (j35n) or iron (5192) upon the stones 
composing it springs z//2mzately from a deftef more ancient than 
the practice of fashioning natural rock surfaces once regarded 
as housing a numen. But it does not prove that the Hebrews 
in particular or perhaps that any other people used a/fars built 
of unhewn stones before they used rock surfaces as altars; for 
(1) the custom of building many unhewn stones into an altar 
may not be, and pretty obviously is not, coeval with the belief 
that tools must not be used on numen-inhabited stones; on the 
other hand, #zany stones will only have been built into a single 
altar after the belief had weakened that these particular stones 
were numen-inhabited ; for we may surely believe that the 
numens in all these stones would have resented being all huddled 
together into an altar heap as much as having their house 
trimmed with a tool. In other words, the altar of unhewn 
stones dates from a time when the avoidance of trimming a stone 
containing a numen—a bethel—was extended, through weakening 
of the belief, to stones used for any sacred purpose; and (2) the 
rock surfaces were not necessarily still regarded as necessarily 
numen-inhabited when they were cut to be‘more adapted for use 
as a form of altar. 

And turning now to the Hebrews in particular, we may say 
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with some assurance that they rejected rock-surfaces and single 
stone altars in favour of constructed altars of earth or stone; 
i.e. they did not continue to use certain types of altar which 
had prevailed in Canaan long before they entered the country, 
continued to be used by Canaanites after the Hebrew immi- 
gration, and were probably, in common with other Canaanite 
sacrificial customs, adopted for a time by the Hebrews themselves. 

The narratives in Judges and Samuel show us the process 
of replacement ; the built altar comes in where the unbuilt altar 
had been previously used ; and this process of replacement must 
have begun in the somewhat early days of the settlement, not 
only on account of the direct evidence of the stories of Gideon, 
Manoah, and Saul, but because the process must have been 
fairly complete by the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., for the 
narratives both of J and E regularly represent the patriarchs 
as duzding altars, never as utilizing, like Gideon and Manoah, 
existing rocks." 

The question arises: does the law in Ex. 207 stand in 
relation to these earlier Canaanite customs? In requiring altars 
built of earth, or if of stone of unhewn stone, and in either case 
without steps, is it tacitly setting itself against the still continued 
use of ancient types of altar in which by steps cut in the rock 
access was obtained to a suitable natural rock surface, or single 
stones were employed as an altar? Or is it intended to secure 
_ the continuance of a long-existing dominant custom of altars 
of earth or unhewn stone against a mew tendency to erect 
elaborate artificial altars? Is the author of the law, as Baentsch ? 
puts it, ‘a foe of the luxurious cultus as it certainly prevailed 
in the great sanctuaries of the northern kingdom’, i.e. a foe 
of new methods sprung from increasing wealth in national life ; 
or a foe of certazz ancient forms of cultus? The probable age 
of the law admits of either view. 

In any case, whether this particular law sets its face against 
certain simple and natural forms of altar or not, the fact remains 
that rock surfaces and single stones once used in Canaan, and 
probably in some measure at least by the Hebrews, fell into 
disuse among the Hebrews. Why? Not simply on account 
of their simplicity, which offended the taste and fell below the 


’ Gen. 15 offers a Zossible exception. ? ad loc, 
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capacity of a later and more luxurious age? For these simpler 
altars fell into disuse while the other types equally simple, viz. 
rude altars of stone, if not also of earth, survived. May we 
see in the abandonment of the single stone and rock surface 
an opposition to beliefs disapproved and yet more easily sug- 
gested by these? Is the disuse of the single stone as altar allied 
to the opposition to the single stone as massebah? Is the 
Opposition to the rock altar due to the closer association of 
these with local numina? 

Along some such lines as these we may most probably trace 
what was certainly a change of custom. As to the rock-surface 
altar, it may well have served more than one type of religious 
thought; and Kittel has attempted a history of its use from this 
point of view.! In so far as these surfaces are connected with 
subterranean hollows they may have served to facilitate offerings 
to earth-housing deities below, and in origin this usage may go 
back to pre- Semitic inhabitants of Canaan, c. 2500 B.C. and earlier ; 
archaeology at least seems to indicate the possibility of such a use 
at this remote period. Next, according to Kittel, comes a period 
of Semitic worship of Baal falling into two periods : in the first, 
say from 2500 to 1500 B.C., these same rock surfaces or tables 
and others are used for setting forth of fruits on their surface, 
and for the pouring of libations into the hollows, to be retained 
there for the Baal or local numen that houses not under but 
on earth. About 1500 B.C., as excavation at Megiddo has 
shown, altars of burnt-offering come into use; the new form of 
altar, he suggests, corresponds to a new conception of Ba‘al 
as Sun God, perhaps under the influence of Crete, whence also 
came the altar of burnt-offering appropriate to the new belief. 
Now if the old rock surfaces were converted to the use of altars 
of burnt offering, they serve as the base merely of the altar 
constructed upon them, like the Jewish altar on the ancient rock 
in Jerusalem; or in some cases perhaps the rock surface may 
itself have been so used, but to the manifest neglect of the 
original purpose of the hollows in its surface; at Sor‘ah, e.g., 
there is no room for the burning of a carcase except by allowing 
it to cover the hollow. But what of the Hebrews in this outline 
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offering? For the evolution seems complete before they enter 
Canaan. But while the evolution was complete, ancient as well 
as younger types of altar remained in use. This is obvious 
from the story of Gideon, where the broth is still poured out on 
the rock to fill, as we may believe, the hollows in it, and the 
meat and meal set down but not burnt on the unhollowed part 
of the surface. The question then becomes: how did the 
Hebrews treat differences in existing types of altar? In the later 
Hebrew cultus the blood ritual at the altar—not as with Gideon 
at home—comes in with a modification of the earlier practice, 
perhaps particularly of the desert, of the slaughter stone, though 
the single stone itself is discontinued—possibly for a reason 
which I have already suggested; the later Canaanite practice 
of burning the victim on the altar, or at least certain parts of it, 
is adopted to the necessary exclusion of the practice of merely 
depositing food as for human consumption on the altar ; though 
this practice of the god’s table perpetuates itself in at least one 
important survival in Hebrew ritual—the Table of the Presence. 
The Hebrew law in its insistence on a structural altar, to the 
neglect, possibly with the positive but tacit disapproval, of 
the table-like rock-surfaces with their cup and channels, is 
accommodated to the Hebrew conception of God as housing 
neither below, nor on the earth, but in heaven; the smoke 
ascending from the altar ascends towards him; the burnt car- 
casses are Offerings to him, but are no longer his food, except 
in the sense that the food is eaten by his ministrants at his altar. 
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IX 
LATER HISTORY 


THE later history of the Jewish altar is mainly confined to 
Jerusalem. The law of Deuteronomy required, and the Reforma- 
tion of Josiah at the end of the seventh century B.C. aimed at, 
the abolition of all altars of burnt-offering, except that of the 
Temple on Mount Zion. Certainly the Reformation in this 
respect was not immediately and permanently completely suc- 
cessful; in particular, between the death of Josiah and the fall 
of Jerusalem twenty years later the use of other altars revived, 
and these were used in the service of Yahweh. It was otherwise 
with the altars in town and country forced on such Jews as 
were prepared to acquiesce in his regulations by Antiochus 
Epiphanes; and the altar thrown down by Mattathias at Modin, 
one of many like it, had been intended for the service of another 
God. Outside Palestine, as is now known, an altar of burnt- 
offering existed at Elephantine from before 525 B.C. to 411 B.C.; 
and three years or more later the Jewish community there 
received permission from the Persian government to re-erect 
the altar and to offer on it meal-offerings and incense, though 
permission to offer as formerly burnt-offerings also is not 
given. Again, from about 160 B.C. to A.D. 73 at the temple 
erected by the refugee high priest Onias at Leontopolis in 
Egypt, an altar existed on which sacrifices were offered. But 
the last-mentioned altar, like the temple to which it was 
attached, no doubt closely followed the model of Jerusalem ; 
and of the altar at Elephantine we have no details. We may, 
with this brief reference to others, confine ourselves now to the 
altars of Jerusalem : i.e, ultimately the one altar of burnt-offering 
without and the altar of incense within the Temple. 

As at Ophrah the first construction of an altar for the service 
of Yahweh was attributed to Gideon, so at Jerusalem to David ; 
and as at Sor‘ah there stands to-day on or near the site of 
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Manoah’s sacrifice a natural rock altar, so on or near the site 
of the altar erected by David there exists a massive outcrop of 
rock bearing various traces of artificial workings; this rock, 
which has for the last 1,200 years been covered by the great 
Moslem building, the Dome of the Rock, has for long, in all 
discussions, been brought into association with the altar and 
Temple of Jerusalem; and rightly, the only question open being 
the precise nature of the association. 

The earliest record of the Jewish altar of Jerusalem is in 
2 Sam. 24, a narrative of the same nature as Jud. 6, the story 
of the theophany to Gideon, and his erection of an altar to 
Yahweh. ‘The narrative is’, as Budde! well remarks, ‘ first 
and foremost the fepds Adyos of Yahweh’s sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
the charter for the sacrificial service offered to Yahweh there on 
Mount Zion. Since now the sanctuary on Zion at last remained 
the only sanctuary of Yahweh, and became in the conviction 
of Israel the only one that was legitimate, since later it passed 
over, transfigured and spiritualized, into the possession of 
Christianity, and in the N.T. Apocalypse is transferred to the 
heavenly world, this narrative must be regarded as one of the 
most important in the entire Old Testament.’ 

The age of the narrative is not to be too closely defined; 
on the one hand it rests on popular expansion of certain facts, 
and is not strictly a contemporary document; on the other, with 
its companion piece in c. 21, it resembles the earliest narratives 
of the O.T. and should not be brought lower down than, let us 
say, the ninth century B.C. 

According to this story, then, the pestilence sent.as a punish- 
ment for David’s sin in numbering the people raged from Dan 
to Beersheba, leaving Jerusalem at first untouched; but then 
the destroying angel stretched out his hand to smite Jerusalem 
too, standing as he did so deszde (ny) the threshing-floor of 
Araunah; but at that spot his destroying power is stayed by 
Yahweh, and Jerusalemescapes. Jz (3) the threshing-floor deszde 
which the angel has stood David is instructed to erect an altar 
to Yahweh (nam “> npn, 2 Sam. 24'S), and does so, building it 
(5 "1 pw 331 Vv. 25) and offering on it burnt-offerings. 
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In Samuel the site of this altar is not more closely defined 
by reference to features in the topography of Jerusalem which 
can still be determined ; but the whole tenor of the story, even 
in the earliest form in Samuel, suggests what the much-modified 
form of the story in Chronicles affirms, that the site of David's 
altar zz the threshing-floor of Araunah was within the site of 
Solomon’s Temple (") n’1) including its courts, and consequently 
of the successive temples of Zerubbabel and Herod: ‘And 
Solomon began to build the house of Yahweh in Jerusalem in 
Mount Moriah where Yahweh (so LXX) had appeared unto 
David his father ‘in the place which David had prepared” 
(LXX) in the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite’ 
(2 Chron™4'). 

I assume as proved that the Mount Moriah of Chronicles, 
more commonly called in the O.T. Mount Zion, is the eastern 
of the two hills or ridges of which Jerusalem consists, and that 
the Temple lay above the old Jebusite fortress, renamed after its 
capture, the city of David. On this loftier, plateau-like portion 
of the hill, nearly midway across from the eastern edge of the 
plateau, above the deep valley of the Kidron, to the western edge 
above the shallower Tyropoean valley lies the famous rock now 
covered by the so-called mosque of Omar. The Jebusites must 
have had an altar, and it would have been entirely in common 
with suggestions of such narratives as that in 1 Sam. 9 of 
Samuel's sacrifice at Ramah that this Jebusite altar lay adove 
the Jebusite city itself; it is natural then to see in the remark- 
able rock on the plateau about a quarter of a mile away from 
the site of the old Jebusite city an ancient Jebusite altar; for 
there are features, in at all events the Aresent surface, which 
make it resemble the rock altars of Megiddo, Sor‘ah, and other 
places, and which would render it suitable to the kind of ancient 
Sacrificial use to which the story of the rock at Ophrah points; 
and it would be in accordance with a common law of religious 
history that a place sacred in one cult continues to be sacred 
in a later cult that replaces it. On these grounds it is now 
commonly held that the rock was in the first instance a Jebusite 
altar, on which the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of Jerusalem set 
forth food and poured out liquids for the deity. The narrative 
of 2 Sam, 24, it is true, does not, as in the case of the rock at 
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Ophrah, in any way suggest this earlier religious use ; and Budde 
is inclined to draw the conclusion that such use there had not 
been. ‘The chapter’, he remarks,! ‘forms a companion piece 
to the stories of the foundation of (the) sanctuaries .. . of 
Beersheba, Bethel, Mizpah, Ophrah. Which is the most ancient? 
Was Jerusalem compelled to justify its origin because these 
other sanctuaries had such charters to show, or vice versa? The 
former alternative seems obvious, but is not really so. For the 
iepot Adyor of these other sanctuaries served to wipe out the 
stain of earlier heathen worship at them: this Jerusalem had no 
need to do, since it was founded on a threshing-floor, which had 
never persistently served any sacred purpose. In any case, on 
this in part rested Jerusalem’s claim to rank above the others.’ ” 
If the rock had a prior history as a Jebusite altar, how closely 
were the earlier Jebusite and the later Jewish altar connected ? 
Among those who identify the site of the Temple with the 
immediate neighbourhood of the rock, there is, as is well known, 
a difference of theory in detail; some holding that the rock was 
enclosed and covered, as now by the Dome of the Rock, so 
formerly by the Temple, and in particular by the Holy of Holies ; 
others that the Temple itself stood to the west of the rock, the 
rock forming the basis of the later-constructed Jewish altars. 
Both theories have some difficulties to meet: the area of the 
rock is too great to have been covered by the Holy of Holies: 
on the other hand, if the Temple is placed west of the rock, it is 
necessary to conclude that it rested on extensive substructures : 
and, further, if we must limit the actual threshing-floor (j7a) to 
the actual circular area trodden by the oxen engaged in 
threshing, the rock and the threshing-floor would coincide: but 
the rock with its uneven surface is unsuitable for oxen treading 
out corn. On the other hand, a point sometimes urged in favour 
of identifying rock and altar, viz. that angels in the O.T. appear 
on rocks, really turns against the theory, for the angel appears 
close to (ny) but not zz the threshing-floor: if then the angel 
appeared oz, or (1 Chron. 21!°) hovering above the rock, the 
threshing-floor on which the altar was erected was neither on nor 
included the rock, but was simply contiguous to it; in this case we 
should naturally think of the threshing-floor and altar as south 


' Samuel, KHC., p. 327. * Freely translated and slightly condensed. 
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of the rock and contiguous to it—the first plot of ground over 
which the destroying angel in approaching Jerusalem did not pass. 

To enter further into theories of the exact site of the Temple 
and the altar is unnecessary: for our present purpose we need 
to note (1) that the narrative of 2 Sam. 24 certainly recognizes no 
Hebrew use of natural rock on Mount Zion as an altar; (2) that 
it attributes to David, i.e. to the earliest days of the Hebrew 
occupation of Zion, the construction of an altar of burnt- 
offering, though, as in many similar narratives of altar building, 
not specifying the material, whether earth or stone; but (3) the 
narrator probably had in view a s/ove altar, and in any case an 
altar with a continuous history to his own day: the story is told 
not like that of Saulat Michmash in 1 Sam. 14°*-*° of an altar used 
for the nonce on a battlefield, but of an altar built close to a town 
oz a particular occasion indeed, but not merely_/or a particular 
occasion ;! the whole point of it is rather to describe the origin 
of not a natural but a constructed altar existing in the story- 
teller’s own day; (4) consequently, as early as this story took 
shape, i.e. probably before the ninth century B.C., there existed 
on Mount Zion in connexion with the Temple a dzz/¢ altar. If 
I seem to labour the point, the reason will become clear as I pass 
to the altar of Solomon’s Temple and a particular theory recently 
put forward with regard to it. 

An altar existed and sacrifices were offered on Mount Zion 
before any temple was built, just as in many places altars continued 
to stand without temples. The Z7e/e on Zion was the work 
of Solomon ; the origzx of a/tar and worship there was attributed 
to David. But what part had Solomon in the Azstory of the 
altar? What altar, what form of altar, stood before his com- 
pleted Temple? The question arises because, somewhat remark- 
ably, in the full account of the Temple building and its furniture in 
1 Kings 6 and 7 no account is given of the altar of burnt-offering.? 
In the following chapters (8 ff.) there are incidental allusions to 
such an altar; that is all. The first records that Solomon, when 


’ The chronicler’s inference is correct, 1 Chron. 221. 

* Altar in 1 Kings 6 ” is the table of shewbread (but ? text). The omis- 
sion in Kings is made good in 2 Chron. 4}, which inserts before the account 
of the molten sea the statement that Solomon made an altar of bronze, 
giving its dimensions. 
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he prayed at the dedication of the Temple, stood before the 
altar of Yahweh, and at the conclusion of his prayer ‘arose from 
before the altar of Yahweh’ (8? *), These allusions occurring 
in a Deuteronomic passage merely imply that three or four 
centuries later than Solomon it was understood that an altar 
stood before the Temple as Solomon completed it. In 8% it is 
recorded of the same day: ‘ the king on that day sanctified the 
middle of the court that was before the house of Yahweh : for 
there he offered the burnt-offering, and the meal-offering, and 
the fat of the peace-offerings: because the bronze altar that was 
before Yahweh was too little to receive the burnt-offerings, and 
the meal-offering, and the fat of the peace-offerings’. This 
passage is at least less obviously Deuteronomic than those last 
mentioned, and may be earlier. The implications as to the 
theory of the writer, whatever his age and whether his theory 
accords with fact or not, are interesting—they are these: (1) that 
at the completion of the Temple there stood before it an altar 
of dvonze; (2) that this altar was intended normally for burnt- 
offerings and other sacrificial portions requiring to be burnt in 
the altar fire; but (3) that its size was unequal to the vast 
offerings made by Solomon on this occasion— 22,000 oxen, or 
120,000 small cattle ; and therefore (4) that Solomon utilized for 
the occasion an ampler space in the Temple court—apparently 
without erecting temporary altars for the occasion. The re- 
maining allusion to the altar (g?’) occurs in a passage of relatively 
early date, though the actual verse is regard by some (e.g. Stade) 
as an addition. This records that ‘three times a year did 
Solomon offer burnt-offerings and peace-offerings upon the 
altar which he had built unto Yahweh’! The implications of 
this and the preceding notice are perhaps inconsistent: here, 
and here only, is Solomon recorded to have himself constructed 
an altar; so far, of course, this is merely additional information 
to that contained in the previous notice, and in no way incon- 
sistent with it: but it has been urged (W. R. Smith) that the 
verb duz/d is unsuitable to a bronze altar; it is not clear that 
this objection is insurmountable, though it may be admitted 
that ‘build’ in this connexion most naturally suggests stone as 
the material of at least part of the altar: the alternative, an 
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earthen altar, would be unlikely for so prominent and important 
an altar. 

Certainly the apparent absence in Kings of an account of the 
altar and the nature of the al/ustons to it reasonably raise 
questions. Different types of solution have been suggested. 

1. A literary solution. It has been suggested that an account 
of the altar stood in the original narrative and has been sup- 
pressed. If this theory’ were correct, which, at least as the 
theory is commonly stated, is very doubtful,’ it would leave 
open the historical question of what material was this altar, and 
what was its manner. 

2, An exegetical solution. It has been argued by W. R. Smith® 
that the absence of a description of the altar is only apparent, 
being due to misinterpretation, not real. The altar made by 
Solomon for the Temple really was of bronze, and consisted of 
one of the two lofty bronze pillars Yachin and Boaz placed at 
the porch of the Temple, and described in 1 Kings 7%-*; 
Smith suggested that in the bowl-shaped top of the pillar the 
fat of the peace-offerings was burnt, whereas whole burnt- 
offerings were burnt on pyres of wood erected from time to time 
in the middle of the court (cp. 1 Kings 8%), 

3. The third solution we may term historical. On this theory 
no description is given of an altar constructed by Solomon, for 
the reason that, in spite of 1 Kings 9°, he constructed no altar, 
but utilized for the Temple a previously existing altar. This 
theory takes two very different forms. 

(2) It has been suggested by Skinner (Az, p. 155), and. 
argued especially by G. A. Smith,‘ that the altar of Solomon's 
Temple consisted simply of the great rock, that the king utilized 
a natural surface, previously perhaps used by the Jebusites, 
instead of building an altar of stones or casting one of bronze. 

(6) Or we may suppose that Solomon used the altar of stones 
built by David his father on the threshing-floor of Araunah.5 

Of these two the second seems the more likely to be correct, 


* Wellhausen, //istory of Israel, E.7., p. 44 n., also Addis, E.B. i, 124. 

* Burney, 102f.; Skinner, Kings Cent. B., p. 155. 

5 Rel. Sem.), 358 f., 468. * Jerusalem, ii., pp. 60, 64. 

® This was distinct from the horned altar(1 Kings 1°, 2°°) in the ‘city of 
David’ (2 Sam. 6'*") attached to the tent that screened the ark. 
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though whether in itself sufficient to explain all the facts is 
another question. If without building a fresh altar from its 
foundation, Solomon enlarged or modified the altar built by his 
father, the description of it might have seemed out of place in 
the record of the construction of the Temple and its appoint- 
ments, and yet at the same time he might perhaps, according 
to the usage of the Hebrew nna, have been said allusively, as he 
is said in 1 Kings 9”, to have 4u2/¢ an altar: but if the bronze 
altar attributed to Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 8%) even so far 
corresponds to fact that on the existing stone altar Solomon 
himself placed a bronze hearth, we might still have expected 
this bronze hearth to be included in the description of the 
Temple and its appurtenances, and we might still have to con- 
sider the possibility of the description of such an object having 
been deleted from the original text. In any case, we’ have 
a specific account of the building of an altar—presumably of 
stone—before Solomon, and allusions, but no specific account, 
of a bronze altar existing prior to the time of Ahaz, and, indeed, 
as early as Solomon. Against the theory that Solomon merely 
utilized the rock there are weighty considerations. It would be 
very remarkable for Solomon, whose tendency was towards the 
artificial and the magnificent, not the natural and the simple, to 
have reverted from the use of a constructed altar to the use of 
a natural rock; and even if the story in 2 Sam. 24 be so far dis- 
credited as to throw doubt on the fact of David having con- 
structed an altar, the fact remains that the story is early, and 
yet is told to explain the existence of a built altar existing at 
the time of the origin of the story. If this altar did not originate 
with David or Solomon, with whom did it? We may go further 
and consider the matter in the light of the transition from 
natural to constructed altars, elsewhere discussed in the last 
lecture; this transition is certainly referred to pre-Solomonic 
times, and though the literary form of the stories is of course not 
contemporary, the stories or legends on which the stories rest, 
and of which the ézz/ding of an altar is the very substance, 
must be ancient. In the light of this and the general elaboration 
of the Solomonic Temple and its appurtenances, it seems in the 
highest degree improbable that so important a feature as the 
altar was mere rude rock. These objections would not apply to 
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the exceptional case on a day of multitudinous sacrifices, such as 
the day of dedication of the rock for the sacrifices: ‘the middle 
of the court’ which Solomon used on that occasion may have 
consisted of or included the rock. 

We may with less confidence and yet with probability go 
farther, and conclude that Solomon had constructed what passes 
by the name of the altar of bronze.1_ Such an altar stood in 
front of the Temple in the time of Ahaz (c. 735 B.C.: 2 Kings 
16'*), and was removed by him, i.e. it was already of some 
antiquity in his time; and, again, there is no one between Ahaz 
and Solomon to whom its construction can be so plausibly 
assigned as to Solomon himself. Both allusions (1 Kings 8" 
and 2 Kings 16!) imply that this bronze altar was relatively 
small. Whether it stood by itself, or on a stone substructure, 
or on the great rock, and in that case what particular part of the 
great rock it occupied, are questions which have been investi- 
gated in great detail, e.g. by Kittel, but with quite inconclusive 
results. 

If, however, we may now conclude that the altar before the 
Temple from the time of Solomon consisted in whole or in part 
of bronze till it was replaced or supplemented, as 2 Kings 16" 
directly affirms, by an altar 6u7?¢—presumably of stone—at the 
direction of Ahaz, we see how deeply other motives and ideas 
affected this central feature of the cultus. If worked stones 
represent a departure from the primitive unworked material 
enjoined by the law, a /ortzor? bronze; and even if Ahaz built 
an altar in the right material—stone—he built it on the model of 
a heathen altar seen in Damascus ; and of stone rather than of 
bronze probably on account of its much greater dimensions. 
These two questionable altars appear to have served through the 
entire period from Solomon to the Exile ; Solomon seeking after 
magnificence and costliness and the Assyrian-minded Ahaz gave 
a certain foreign character to the altar of what was at first indeed, 
in a measure, the king’s chapel, but became the one legitimate 
place of sacrificial worship. 


1 2 Chron. 4" directly affirms that Solomon made a bronze altar which 
consisted of a square 20 x 20x 20 ells in measurement, but this is probably, 
so far as ineasurement goes, inference from the measurements of the altar of 
the second temple (Kit., Stdzen, p. 63), cp. Ezek. 43" f, 
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The increase in size of the altar in the time of Ahaz is also of 
interest ; for it corresponds, perhaps, to the increasing numbers 
of sacrificial victims commonly, and not as in Solomon’s time on 
a single special occasion, offered on the altar in Jerusalem, to 
which Isaiah, the contemporary of Ahaz, appears to refer.! 

In connexion with the Exile there arise questions both of 
practice and theory which must be only briefly referred to. The 
suggestion has been made that though we must assume that 
Nebuchadrezzar destroyed the altar as well as the Temple, the 
rock remained, and may have been utilized.2. But if any such 
use was made of the rock or some provisional altar during the 
Exile, the need for a new altar was felt by those who returned 
from the Exile: and in the Exile the altar of the future had been 
the subject of theory. 

Of the material of the altar designed for the new Temple 
l:zekiel® says nothing. It seems probable that he had stone 
in view; but whether unhewn stone, as the law of Ex. 2075 
required, is doubtful, for the exact measurements he gives 
suggest more naturally finished rather than rough surfaces, and 
certainly in another respect the altar he imagines flagrantly 
violates that law in Ex. 20. Exodus (207°) forbids the altar to 
be approached by steps; Ezekiel requires steps, and directs that 
they shall face eastwards. Ezekiel’s interest is not in material 
but, as it is predominantly with the Temple also, in form and 
dimensions. The altar is to consist of four squares of diminishing 
size superimposed the one on the other; the uppermost of these 
is a square of 12 cubits (= 18 ft.); and 12 cubits is the height 
from the base to the top of the horns standing at the four 
corners. In this recurrence of the measurement 12 we may 
safely trace numerical symbolism; and the symbolism is more 
probably due to Ezekiel than repeated by him from the actual 
shape and dimensions of the pre-exilic altar, though on this 
point we cannot speak with certainty, since we have no trust- 
worthy records of either the shape or dimensions of the earlier 
altar; the statement in 2 Chron. 4' that Solomon’s altar was 
a square of 20 cubits may be more safely taken as evidence for 

1 Ts, 1} ff; cp, Kit., op. cit., pp. 62 ff., who questions the measurements 


attributed to Solomon's altar in 2 Chron. 4'. 
2 Kit, Ops Cit:, 07 te B 4313-17, 
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the altar of the Chronicler’s own time than for that of Solomon, 
the more so that the same figures are given by Hecataeus (Jos. 
Cont. Ap. i. 22)'\—say third century B.C. Ezekiel’s theory of 
shape and later practice in regard to it agree; Chronicles and 
Hecataeus show that the pre-Maccabaean altar was square; 
the Maccabaean altar resembled the pre-Maccabaean;* and 
Josephus and the Mishnah attest the squareness of the altar of 
Herod’s Temple; and, according to the Mishnah, this last Jewish 
altar resembled Ezekiel’s in consisting of squares placed upon 
squares, though of three squares only, not four, and in the part 
played by numerical symbolism ; the top square being twice the 
size of Ezekiel’s, i.e. (12 x 2) x (12 x 2), and the height to the dase 
of the horns 6 cubits. Into the question of the actual dimensions 
of the later Temple, whether they were those given by the 
Mishnah or the very different dimensions given by Josephus 
(50 X 50x15), we need not enter now. Suffice it that, judged 
by any of the descriptions, the altar erected by the Maccabees, 
still more the altar of the Herodian Temple, was a most imposing 
structure, and in size corresponded not inadequately to the 
greater position that Jerusalem attained, as the Jewish com- 
munity dispersed throughout the world increased in numbers, 
and the worshippers coming from far and near multiplied. 

For theory as to the material of the altar we turn to the 
Priestly Code, for the Tabernacle and its altar in P are theory 
and idea clothed in historical form, as are the Temple and altar 
of Ezekiel theory and idea clothed in the form of prediction ; 
both of course being in greater or less measure governed by the 
actual facts of the first Temple. In attributing to the Tabernacle 
a wooden altar plated with bronze, the Priestly writer may 
have been determined merely by a desire to fill in the pic- 
ture of the past, when Israel was moving from place to place, 
with an altar resembling the altar of Solomon in being of 
bronze, but hollow and of a size (5 x 5 x 3) suitable for carrying. 
ven so, P shows himself as indifferent as Ezekiel to the law of 
Ex. 20, for that this portable bronze-plated box altar was at 
every fresh encampment filled up with earth is certainly not the 
thought of P, and is nothing more than a rather desperate 
harmonistic theory which is even so inadequate to its task; 


1 Schiirer. 2 1 Macc. 417. 
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for to shovel mould into a box is not to du7/d with earth. But 
it is possible that P does not picture the wilderness altar as 
bronze-plated merely because Solomon's altar was bronze, but 
because he held the theory that the altar of the future ought 
to be of bronze: if so, this theory in this respect failed to affect 
practice. On the other hand, whereas the imaginary altar of P 
and the actual altar of the first Temple in so far as they were 
bronze, and in so far as they were stone, if they were of hewn 
stone, violated the early law of Ex. 20, the altars of the second 
and third Temples deliberately followed it, being guided by the 
explicit command of the early code in lieu of any other explicit 
command, P providing an historic example of a different form of 
altar, but no actual law on the subject. That the Maccabaean 
altar and the altar of the Herodian Temple were constructed of 
unhewn stones is certain, that the pre-Maccabaean altar even 
so far back as Zerubbabel was similarly constructed is a probable 
inference. The ancient altar, presumably that erected three- 
and-a-half centuries previously by Zerubbabel,! having been 
ptofaned by the heathen altar, the abomination of desolation, 
which had been placed upon it, the priests appointed by Judas 
to cleanse the holy place decided to pull it down; ‘and’, the 
narrative of 1 Macc. 4* continues, ‘they pulled down the altar, 
and laid down the stones in a.convenient place until a prophet 
should come and decide about them. And they took whole 
stones according to the Law, and built an altar according to the 
former one’; i.e. in the matter of material they followed the 
explicit direction of the Law, and in other matters—plan, 
size, &c. not defined in the Law—they carefully copied the old 
altar; though not certain, it seems probable that the old altar, 
which was certainly of stone, was also like the new of uwxhewn 
stones. If we accept the evidence of Hecataeus as quoted by 
Josephus in Cont, Ap. i. 22 as good for the third century B.C., it 
is directly attested that the pre-Maccabaean altar was built ‘not 
of hewn stones but of white stones gathered together’. For the 
fact that the stones of the altar of the third Temple were unhewn 
we have the evidence of Philo (De Vict. Of. 4), Josephus (Wars, 
v. 5°), and the Mishnah (Mid. 3‘). The original reason for leaving 
sacred stones uncut—viz. that the numen housed within it—must, 
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as I suggested in the last lecture, have weakened before many 
such stones were brought together in an altar structure. To the 
Maccabees, like so many other matters in ritual to the later 
Rabbis, the only and sufficient reason for leaving the stones 
unworked was that this was commanded in the Law: but from 
an interesting ‘hedge’ supplied to this law in the Mishnah we 
see that later again the meaning of the Law was so far considered 
that it was found in the naturalness of the material required: 
and in order to secure this naturalness unimpaired the Mishnah 
requires that the stones must not only be whole and unhewn, but 
dug out of virgin soil (Abinan yp mynd prmn, Mid. 34)—i.e. soil 
that had not previously been ploughed, for the plough in 
passing over the soil might have cut the stones subsequently 
dug up for the building of the temple. 

But the objection to worked material, even to worked metal, 
did not hold good in regard to the other altar that formed so 
significant a feature of the later Temple. And possibly in the 
material which remained undisputed as the correct material for 
the altar of incense, or, as it is otherwise called, the golden 
altar, or the inner altar) we may see a certain effect of the 
theory of P, which saw in another metal, bronze, the ideal 
material for the altar of burnt-offering. 

The history of the altar of incense is far briefer and simpler 
than that of the altar of burnt-offering. It has long been a 
matter of common agreement? that in the Pentateuch the only 
references to this altar occur exclusively in secondary strata of 
the Priestly Code, and that other references to it in the O.T. are 
no earlier. On the other hand, in Pss, and Chron. in the O.T., 
in 1 Macc. (1”', 4*°) and certain other apocrypha and pseudepi- 
grapha, in the N.T., Philo, Josephus, and the Mishnah, the refer- 
ences are frequent. Now it is no mere argumentum e silentio 
that the altar of incense did not exist much if at all earlier than 
the earliest of these references—let us say not earlier than the 
fourth or fifth century B.C.; the argument from silence is rein- 
forced and clinched by the fact that in Ps movable censers carried 
into the Holy Place by the priests sufficiently play the part of the 


* References to Mishnah in Schiirer, 11. i. 281, n. 225 
2 Otherwise Orelli in PRE, Rauchenaltar. 
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altar ofincense. Consequently the inference drawn from Hebrew 
literature is not to be withdrawn out of regard to more recent 
discoveries of actual incense-altars in Palestine—as it has become 
necessary to call them—on the sites opened up by excavation. 
Of these the most notable example is the incense-altar of Tell 
Ta‘annek ; but others similar have been found elsewhere. The 
differences between these and the Jewish altar of incense are more 
remarkable than the resemblances, extending to shape, material, 
and method of use. In shape the Jewish altar of incense 
resembles and was probably, so far, a model in miniature of the 
altar of burnt-offering: like that altar it is square with a flat 
upper surface and horned—1 x 1 cubits and 2 feet high; the dis- 
covered incense-altars are tall shafts—that of Tell Ta‘annek, for 
example, being in shape ‘ roughly like a truncated pyramid...’ 
and the whole ending at the top in a (circular) bowl one foot in 
diameter.' The difference in shape corresponds to difference in 
method of use: the Jewish altar of incense was a piece of furni- 
ture fixed in the Holy Place; and on its top surface fire taken 
from off the altar of burnt-offering was placed, in which the 
fragrant substance was burnt. The discovered altars are movable 
and apparently were placed over a fire previously kindled on the 
ground, the necessary draught for which was furnished by holes 
in the side of the so-called altar: the aromatics were placed in 
the bowl at the top which was heated by the fire beneath and 
within. The material of the discovered altars is clay, that of 
Tell Ta’annek in particular of terra-cotta, these objects being thus 
in shape, material, and method of use similar to the modern 
Palestinian zanuur or oven : the Jewish altar of incense was gold- 
plated. The age of the discovered altars seems to be about 700 
B.C.; the evidence seems to point to the Jewish altar being some 
centuries later. But however that may be, from the comparison 
just briefly drawn it would appear that the Jewish altar is not at 
all closely related to or derived from these. For calling these 
discovered objects a/¢ars there is of course no evidence : we may 
suspect that some term derived from the root yp? was anciently 


1 Cp. the shape and bowl top of altar at Sinai—Petrie, Sivaz, p. 134, no. 3. 
Dr., Modern Research as tllustrating the Bible, p. 85. 
2 Sellin, Ze// Tu‘annek, suggests Sean. 
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applied tothem. On the other hand, the application of the term 
nan, slaughter-place, to the Jewish gold-plated square piece of 
furniture is a striking illustration of the extent to which the term 
used for manipulation of sacred offerings to God had travelled 
from its primary meaning of ‘ place of slaughter’. 

For the existence of two altars—a larger and a smaller and 
more costly—in the same temple, we have a parallel in the 
Babylonian temple as described by Herodotus (i. 183). But to 
say, as Barton does,! that these correspond to the altar of burnt- 
offering and altar of incense is misleading: the correspondence 
extends only to size and in part at least to material, not to func- 
tion. What Herodotus says is that in the temple at Babylon 
there is an altar of gold: and there is also another altar of great 
size, where full-grown animals are sacrificed, whereas on the 
golden altar it is not lawful to. sacrifice any but young sucklings 
only, and also on the larger altar the Chaldeans offer the thousand 
talents of frankincense every year, &c. In some important re- 
spects the functions of the two altars in Babylon and Jerusalem 
are reversed. 

The age of the origin of the altar of incense must not of course 
be confused with the age of the introduction of incense into 
Jewish worship; this was certainly earlier, perhaps centuries 
earlier, and at Elephantine the offering of incense (7325) on the 
same altar as that on which burnt-offerings were offered may be 
most naturally explained as directly derived from pre-exilic 
Palestine both in respect of the use of incense and of the single 
altar. In any case, the altar of incense which subsequently stood 
in the Holy Place was not essential to the use of incense ; and as 
indication of the later development of the altar it is to be observed 
that even after the introduction of this altar, while z# was reserved 
exclusively for the burning of incense, the burning of incense 
was not confined to this altar; to the last at Jerusalem, as at 
Elephantine, the incense mingled with a meal-offering was burnt 
on the altar of burnt-offering. 

We may then conclude that the altar of incense came into 
existence not much earlier than P® or, let us say, the fifth century 
B.C.: but is it even so early as this? or is the altar of P® still 
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theory, the programme of a school which had to wait perhaps 
a century or two before the programme was carried out? The 
absence of reference to it by the Pseudo-Hecataeus! has some- 
times been treated as evidence that it did not yet exist towards 
the close of the third century B.c.; before the middle of the next 
century, however, according to 1 Macc. 17 (cp. 4°), the golden 
altar was among the plunder carried off by Antiochus. 

We may say, then, that for the last two or three, perhaps for 
the last four or five, centuries of the Temple but not probably 
longer, it had two altars—one of great size, built of natural un- 
trimmed stone, standing in front of the Temple under the open 
heaven, on which a fire burned which was never suffered to go 
out, and from which daily there rolled up the heavy smoke of 
burning carcasses, with which there mingled at times the smoke 
of small quantities of incense ; the other of small size, constructed 
within of wood but covered with the costliest of all metals,standing 
within the Temple, in the centre of the Holy Place before the veil 
that screened off the Holy of Holies, on which no fire of its own 
ever burned, but from which there ascended daily at morning and 
evening the smoke of fragrant substances and never any other. 
This smaller altar is in a sense strictly derivative from and 
dependent on the larger ; it is designated by the same term nar 
though unlike the other it has no relation at all to slaughtered 
victims or even to offerings that could be slaughtered ; asan altar 
it comes under the Law that no altar must be erected outside of 
Zion ; and consequently the altar of incense was not repeated 
while the Temple stood, nor after its fall in synagogue worship, 
suitable as the symbolism of its ritual might have seemed to that 
worship; from the great altar, coals were daily brought and 
placed on the smaller ; it had no fire of its own; annually, like 
the other altar, its horns were expiated with the blood of a victim 
slain beside and burnt upon that other. And yet in the costli- 
ness of its material and in the refinement of its purpose it differs 
in a way that fastened on the minds of some who meditated on 
the meaning of these sacrificial customs. The symbolism which 
scarcely gave rise to it but was rather obviously suggested by it— 
that of prayers ascending to God—is already seized by the N.T. 
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Apocalyptist in his reference to the heavenly counterpart of the 
altar of incense. At greater length Philo draws out the sugges- 
tions of this altar with a veiled but perceptible relative deprecia- 
tion of the altar of burnt-offering. He finds proof that God is 
pleased not even with hecatombs, but with the love of himself and 
a holy life, in the law of the two altars : ‘ the Law commanded two 
altars to be constructed differing in material, place, and purpose ; 
for the one is built up of stones left unhewn as they were gathered, 
stands under the open sky close by the steps of the Temple, and 
serves for bloody sacrifices (rév évatyewv), but the golden altar is 
prepared of the purest metal, stands in the Temple within the 
first veil, is seen by none save the priests, and of them only in 
a state of sanctity, and serves for offerings of incense. Whence 
it is plain that God regards even the smallest offering of incense 
from a holy man of more worth than a thousand beasts sacrificed 
by any one who is not altogether nice (doretos). For, I suppose, 
as gold is better than useless (e/kaiwv) stones, whatever is within 
is holier than that which is without the fane, by so much is thanks- 
giving offered by means of incense better than that offered by 
victims of blood. . . . All which is a symbol only of the fact that 
with God it is not the number of things slain in sacrifice that is of 
value, but the entire purity of the rational soul of him that sacri- 
fices;;7 

Philo has travelled far from the thought that created the rule 
of natural and readily accessible material for the altar; that 
which is wrought and costly has for him the deeper meaning. 
It is true that it is the two altars together, the one of commoner, 
the other of costlier material, that constitute his symbol. And 
yet we see perhaps here, as elsewhere in Philo, how readily the 
altar of burnt-offering might have dropped out of his religion ; 
and if it had dropped out he would not have been very eager to 
restore it. Both altars have for eighteen centuries disappeared 
from Jewis ritual. Will both or either ever be restored? I 
touched on this question three years ago. In the interval the 
Dossibitity of restoration has come nearer. If, as we hope, 
Jerusalem is permanently delivered from the Turk, will the Jews 
be enabled to build a temple? If they build a temple, will they 
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furnish it with altar or altars? In the last eighteen centuries 
animal sacrifice has grown increasingly repugnant: the use of 
incense has not. Is it likely that, given the opportunity, the Jews 
will restore the sacrifice of incense, but not that of animals? 
The history of sacrifice is full of examples of surrogates; of the 
substitution in certain cases of animals for men, of wine for 
blood, and after A.D. 70, under the stress of necessity, of prayers 
for sacrifice. Two considerations however weigh against the 
probability of restoring the altar that would not, and refraining 
from restoring the altar that would, offend a sense of fitness that 
has developed since the fall of Jerusalem: first, the two altars, as 
we have seen, are most intimately connected, and the service of 
the altar of incense is dependent on the altar of burnt-offering : 
and second, in the matter of sacrifice as of much else, the reason 
and meaning of it has been lost without developing a new reason 
for its continuance or restoration ; the one reason that prevails 
in Jewish discussion of the subject is that it is a command of 
God ; circumstances have for centuries forced the command of 
God to be held in abeyance ; whether freedom of worship in 
Jerusalem will be regarded asa sufficient change of circumstances 
to render sacrifice once again obligatory remains to be seen: but 
on the whole it seems probable that, given the opportunity, the 
sacrificial service will be restored wholly or not at all; and that 
both altars will be rebuilt and used or neither. 


Xx 


THE SACRIFICIAL SERVICE IN HEAVEN. 


IN last term's lectures we were concerned with the history more 
especially of the practice of the Jews in regard to the altar, and 
in a minor degree with the theory associated with or promoted 
by this practice. In these concluding lectures I turn exclusively 
to belief or theory, beliefs in some respects extravagant, appar- 
ently remote from practice and reality, and yet illustrative of 
certain not unimportant ideas of Jewish sacrificial theory and 
expression. 

The history of the Jewish altar is of a movement away from 
many altars to one, away from altars primarily or exclusively 
serving a locality, and mostly small localities, to an altar which 
was the central point and common symbol of the unity of the 
Jews, though scattered over all parts of the world, in the service 
of the one true God. On the one altar of burnt-offering in 
Jerusalem were presented the sacrificial gifts to God including 
the daily offerings on behalf of the whole community ; about this 
one altar took place the expiatory rites on behalf of the whole 
community on a great annual celebration of the Day of Atone- 
ment; from this one altar ascended daily the smoke of sacrifice 
towards heaven, the proper abode of God. And the symbolism 
of the altar ritual had impressed itself upon the imagination and 
thoughts of the Jews of the Dispersion, who rarely saw the 
symbols, not less, and in many cases far more, than even on the 
inhabitants of the Holy City, who were able daily to observe it. 

Strictly, the single sanctuary at Jerusalem contained two altars, 
that of burnt-offering and the golden altar of incense—and as 
I pointed out in my last lecture, there was with some a certain 
recoil from the practice of gifts to God in the form of slain 
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beasts on the altar of burnt-offering, and a greater appreciation 
of the symbolism of the gifts offered on the costlier altar of burnt- 
incense. But both altars were alike destroyed in A.D. 70, and 
thenceforward, as a necessary consequence of the now long- 
established theory that only on Mount Zion might an altar be 
erected to God, Jewish sacrificial service ceased. The hope of 
the restoration of altar and service never died out; sacrifice was, 
for the Jews, not abolished, but through force of human oppres- 
sion suspended. Nevertheless, while the memory of the past and 
the hope of future sacrificial service on Zion continued to affect 
the thought of the Jews, the actual practice and with it the visible 
symbolism of the service had ceased. 

But before the fall of the Temple on Mount Zion, the destruc- 
tion of its altar, and the suspension of its sacrificial service took 
place, Jewish thought had busied itself with another altar that 
could not be affected or could not at least be directly affected by 
human movements or by human opposition to the Jews: this was 
the altar, or again, perhaps, to speak strictly, the two altars, in 
heaven. It is my present purpose to examine the origin of this 
idea and, so far as it can be traced, its history: its relation to the 
Jewish theory of the purpose and efficacy of sacrifice and its 
influence in early Christian thought. 

The belief in a heavenly temple, altar, and sacrificial service is 
part of the far more general and comprehensive idea of the 
correspondence of things earthly and things heavenly. As it is 
above, so is the earth: for the copy of what is in heaven is here 
on earth! Cp. Ber. R. i: Whatever is in heaven is also on 
earth and you will find that whatsoever God created above he 
created also below : above, a dwelling and a cloud (dary bn): 
(1) Behold from thy holy dwelling (Is. 63!°): Through the 
cloud doth he judge (Job 221") ; (2) Then said Solomon: Yahweh 
hath said he will dwell in the cloud: I have built a dwelling for 
thee (1 Kings 8!*f), (1) Above: Yahweh is in his holy temple ; 
(2) Below: the temple of Yahweh. (1) Above: the throne of 
Yahweh ; (2) Below: the throne of glory. (1) Above: And the 
man clothed with white linen (Ezek. 9’) ; (2) Below: With a holy 
white linen tunic shall he (Aaron) be clothed (Lev. 16*, &c.). 


! Cp. Assumption of Isaiah 7” (Jeremias, A7AO, p. 12; BNT. p. 66). 
For Chinese theory in the third millennium B.C., cp. Jeremias, B/V7. p. 118. 
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And this gezeral idea appears to be very ancient. It has been 
claimed for a remote antiquity in Babylonian thought, and, in 
consequence, by Pan-Babylonians for the whole of the ancient 
world. Leaving what may need to be said further on this point 
for the present, 1 remark that the general idea was certainly 
worked out in different detail in different countries and at 
different periods, and even at times differently in different 
centres of the same age and race. And thus the age and origin 
of the idea in general is a very different question from that of 
the age and origin of specific developments of it, such as those 
represented by the belief in a temple, altar, and sacrificial service 
in heaven. Still, temple and altar on earth are of indefinite 
antiquity and common to most peoples and religions; and the 
possibility, though not of course apart from definite and specific 
proof, of the actual existence and expression of the belief in 
heavenly counterparts of these must be admitted whenever and 
wherever the doctrine of the correspondence of earth and heaven 
prevailed. The way in which the general idea was carried into 
special applications can be more clearly seen in connexion with 
early institutions of more special and particular character. And 
of these Jewish and even late Jewish religion furnishes some 
striking examples. It is certainly a peculiarly Jewish develop- 
ment to conceive of a heavenly ark of the covenant (Rev. 111°), 
though this conceivably might be with the Jews a relatively early 
development: but peculiarly Jewish also must be the belief in 
a heavenly Sanhedrin, and this Jewish idea cannot have originated 
earlier than the Greek period. In other words, among the Jews 
the general idea of the correspondence of things earthly and 
things heavenly was undergoing special development and ex- 
pansion at a quite late period. Does the idea of a heavenly 
temple, altar, and sacrificial service belong to these later or to 
earlier developments? With what significant differences are 
they expressed ? 

It. may first be observed that these ideas just mentioned are 
closely connected, yet not so closely that they must necessarily 
all have become explicit at the same time. There was a time in 
the history of Israel when altars and temples were anything but 
necessary concomitants ; many altars stood in the open attached 
to no temple: at such a period z/the geszerad/ doctrine of corre- 
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spondence had developed the sfecza/idea of heavenly altars, these 
also might have stood free of any heavenly temple ; and the idea 
of heavenly temple need not necessarily have found expression. 
Again, so long as the primary function of an earthly altar was 
vividly realized to be a place from which the offerings made on 
earth might ascend in smoke to heaven, it would have been 
natural, even if the idea of a heavenly temple developed, for such 
a temple not to be thought of as possessing an altar, at least not 
an altar of burnt-offering. Such possibilities must be kept in 
view so long as the existence only of the general idea can be 
proved or rendered probable apart from proof of the special 
developments. 

Of the special application of the general formula, that all 
things on earth correspond to things in heaven, to temple, altar, 
and sacrificial service, there are at least three different forms: 
of all these we find more or less clear examples at one time 
or another in Hebrew or Jewish thought; of two at least, less 
clearly of the third, we find earlier traces in Babylonian litera- 
ture. Thus, for some of the special applications as well as for 
the general formula the Jews may have been ultimately indebted 
to Babylon, though in the working out of the idea not a little 
most specifically Jewish appears. 

1. The temple as the abode on earth of God, or, in poly- 
theistic thought, of the gods, may be regarded as the earthly 
equivalent of heaven itself,' or, more widely, the whole temple 
area may be regarded as a symbol or reproduction in miniature 
of the entire cosmos. 

In Babylon as early as the time of Gudea, in the third millennium 
B.C., we find the term or name,E-anna,” ‘ heavenly house’, applied 
to the temple; and another similar name is that of the Temple 
of Nana at Erech, which was called E-khi-li-anna—‘ house of 
heavenly glory’. Hammurabi (Code ii. 31) says that the temple at 
Sippar was built sa £7 sw-ba-at Sa-ma-t, i.e. like the heavenly 
dwelling—wzor, as Jeremias erroneously renders, the heavenly 
temple (BZ. p. 62, but nothing in 4 7AO). Conversely 


1 € Will God in very deed dwell on earth? Behold heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Thee: how much less this house that I have 
builded?’ 1 Kings 877. 

2 Jastrow, Die Religion Babylontens u. Assyriens, \. 76. 
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we find in a hymn to Marduk the temple name E-kur, meaning 
‘mountain house’,! used figuratively and in parallelism with 
heaven : ‘in the shining heaven his course is mighty, in E-kur the 
carefully tended house, is his command highly exalted’* The 
wider cosmic symbolism of the Babylonian temples may be seen 
in the custom of erecting on the temple area the staged towers 
or Zikkurats, symbolizing the world-mountain, the great basin 
or apsi (‘molten sea’), symbolizing the Deep, which had its 
parallel in the Temple of Jerusalem, in the great laver supported 
on the brazen (bronze) oxen, three looking towards each point 
of the compass. In this, and in certain other features of 
Solomon’s Temple, we may perhaps see an indication that it was 
built with a view to cosmic symbolism: in any case such an 
interpretation was certainly applied to the later Temple of 
Jerusalem. On this point both Philo and Josephus, though 
not independently, speak clearly. I shall have occasion to 
quote what Philo says on this matter in another connexion, 
I therefore confine myself here to a part of Josephus’ description 
by way of illustration. The general principle Josephus states in 
these words: ‘ Each of these (is designed) to imitate and represent 
the universe: Exacta yap Tovrev els dtopipnow Kal darvrocw 
tov ddwv’ (Ang. iii. 7"). The reference in this is to the actual 
structure (mHéiv) of the tabernacle and its furniture, including 
the priestly robes, which he has just alluded to. The other 
parts of the tabernacle, he then goes on to explain, correspond 
to the earth, sea, and heavens, the first two being accessible to 
the priests as earth and sea are to man, the third like heaven to 
God alone. The various items of the furniture and equipment of 
the Temple have a cosmic significance ; amongst other illustra- 
tions Josephus instances the seve candlesticks corresponding to 
the sevex planets: the four materials used for the veils of the 
Temple signify the four elements—the flax, which grows out of 
the earth, earth; the purple obtained from a sea shell-fish, 
water; the blue and the scarlet obviously by their colours 
suggesting air and fire. Some of the details given in the 
antiquities with reference to the tabernacle appear also in 
De Bell. Jud. v. 5*~' in reference to the Temple, with some 


|’ Otherwise Jeremias, 4 7-40, p. 28.] 
[? King, Creation, i. p. 207, 1. 14; Jastrow, op. cit. i. p. 496+] 
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differences and some additional references, including a specific 
reference to the altar of incense and the altar of burnt-offering, 
but in neither case does he suggest that it isan earthly representa- 
tion of an exactly similar heavenly object: the altar of burnt- 
offering he does not interpret symbolically at all; of the altar of 
incense he says, that ‘by its thirteen kinds of sweet-smelling 
spices with which the sea replenished it, it signified that God is 
the possessor of all things, whether these be in the habitable or 
uninhabitable parts of the earth’. 

Such a treatment as that of Josephus enables us to see how 
the idea of correspondence of things earthly and heavenly was 
applied to the earthly temple without involving, or at least 
without expressing, the belief in a temple in heaven distinct 
from heaven itself, still less in an altar employed for sacrificial 
service in heaven; the seven candlesticks correspond to some- 
thing in heaven, viz., the planets, but not to candlesticks; so the 
altar, though Josephus is silent on the point, might have corre- 
sponded to something in heaven, though on the analogy of the 
other correspondences not to an altar. Josephus thus offers us 
one of two or more different methods of applying the law of 
correspondence which were influential in the same period, for 
certain of the contemporaries of Josephus certainly believed in 
the existence of an actual altar in heaven. 

2. I pass to a second form of the belief in the correspondence 
of things earthly to things heavenly in relation to the temple and 
the altar. At a very early period in Babylon, at a much later 
but at a well-defined date among the Jews, we find expression 
given to the belief that the earthly temple, including in the 
Jewish account an altar, was built according to instructions 
given from heaven, these instructions being accompanied by 
the display of something visible, a building-plan or model. In 
a certain respect this might pass as the antithesis of the last con- 
ception: whereas, according to that, the earthly temple is a minia- 
ture reproduction of heaven, according to this it is constructed on 
a larger scale after a miniature plan or model shown in heaven. 

Apart from the reference to the Babylonian temples being 
built according to the ‘ heavenly writing ’—an idea not immedi- 
ately related to our present inquiry—ancient Babylonian litera- 
ture contains one clear reference to a temple built according to 
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a buiiding-plan revealed from heaven. ‘This is in an inscription 
of King Gudea about 3000 B.c. According to this Gudea dreams 
a dream in which he sees three heavenly figures who are sub- 
sequently identified for him by the goddess Nina as her brother 
Ningiran, her sister, and Nindub: in the dream the first of these 
orders Gudea to build a temple, the second reveals to Gudea the 
construction of the temple, and the third gives the plan of the 
temple. Ona statue of Gudea a building-plan is engraved, held 
in the lap of Gudea, in‘another section a builder's stylus and 
measure are likewise engraved, and these engravings may with 
probability be referred to the things seen by Gudea in his vision 
of the temple revealed in A/az from heaven.! 

The earliest Jewish parallel to this is remote in time, but in 
spite of differences presents striking resemblances, and is the 
more noticeable as coming to us from Ezekiel, the prophet who 
was resident in Babylon and shows himself in certain respects 
singularly open to Babylonian ideas. Like Gudea, Ezekiel has 
a vision of a temple that is to be built, and as Gudea sees a human 
form which proves to be that of a god drawing the plan of this 
temple, so Ezekiel sees a form which proves to be that of an 
angel with a line and, recalling the measure on the statue of Gudea, 
a measuring reed, measuring before his eyes the dimensions 
of the temple and its courts and altars ; and is instructed to pass 
on to his countrymen what he has thus been shown, that they 
may build the temple accordingly (43! 1'). ‘Son of man,’ are 
his introductory words, ‘ see with thine eyes and hear with thine 
ears and pay attention to all that I shew thee... and tell the 
house of Israel all that thou seest’ (40): therefore the man 
measures off, while Ezekiel looks on, the various dimensions of 
the temple itself, the courts, and the altars: and in conclusion 
the man repeats the charge to tell all this to the house of Israel, 
with the addition now of terms (77)¥, m2)9n, m3N) covering form 
and arrangement of parts as well as measurements, and also with 
the additional charge to write this down in the sight of the 
people. That is to say, Ezekiel sees, not however in heaven 
itself, but on the spot on earth on which the actual temple is to 
be built, a vision of the temple vouchsafed from heaven and 
explained by a heavenly being, in the light of which he is to 

1 ATAO 353 for reproductions, [cp. Jastrow, op. cit. ii. 955 f.]. 
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produce for his people, to guide them in building, a written or 
engraved plan clearly marking both the form and dimensions of 
the temple that is to be built. There is, of course, here no word 
of a temple or altar in heaven of which the Temple on Zion is to 
be a copy; consequently there can be no suggestion as yet, or 
at least here, of any sacrificial service carried on in heaven; but 
there is clearly enough the belief that the earthly temple is made 
in heaven in the sense that mind covers the architectural idea in 
all its details of which the earthly temple is the corporeal repro- 
duction—a conception closely similar to certain Babylonian and 
later Jewish conceptions to which we may return later. 

As Ezekiel regards the plan of the future temple as sent from 
heaven, so P represents the tabernacle as constructed according 
to what Moses was caused by God to see. Yet here again, what 
was shown and seen, whatever it was, was seen by Moses, not in 
heaven, but on Mount Sinai, though it was there shown to him by 
God. Once again, what is seen is of heavenly orzgzxz, though, 
as ever, not materialized or located in heaven. One of the terms 
used by Ezekiel reappears in P. According to him, what Moses 
was shown was the n’3n, the build or form of the tabernacle and 
its appointments ; the command of God to him is: ‘ According to 
allthat I am showing thee—the build of the temple and the build 
of its appointments, so make or construct ’ (Ex. 25°, cf. v.19). The 
term ‘show’ (nxn) may be used metaphorically of what is 
apprehended, as well as literally of what is seen with the eyes ; and 
in another passage the term szshpat, commonly used for law, 
custom, and in this connexion most naturally meaning some 
principle of construction, is used of what Moses was shown 
(Ex. 26°°) ; ‘see that thou erect the tabernacle according to the 
principle (E.V. fashion) shown thee in the mount’. Still it is 
most probable that the writer means by ‘the build’ shown to 
Moses something seen with his eyes, whether a plan or a model ; 
but even this model, if such it were, is not represented as having 
its place in heaven ; still less is it implied that ‘ the build’ shown to 
Moses after which he was to constguct the earthly altar was itself 
an altar located in heaven and used in heaven for sacrificial service. 

This same term n23n ‘build’ is used by the Chronicler 
(1 Chron. 28"-*°) in relation to the construction of Solomon’s 
Temple, and by him of something that could be given by one 
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human being to another, apparently being passed on from hand to 
hand,—of something, that is to say, at once visible and tangible,— 
and in particular, as 1 Chron. 281° shows, material on which was 
engraved or written a plan, or perhaps merely (so Curtis?) 
a description 2% words of the shape and form of the building. 
The Chronicler characteristically modifies and transforms his 
source: we should gather from Kings that the Temple was built 
from plans supplied by and realizing the architectural ideas of 
a Tyrian architect: according to Chronicles it was built accord- 
ing to ‘the build’ written ‘from the hand of Yahweh upon 
David ’, i.e., apparently, written down by David under inspiration 
and by him handed to Solomon. Once again there is no sugges- 
tion of an altar existing or of a sacrificial service carried on in 
heaven; the earthly temple is not implied to be a replica of 
a heavenly temple, but only to have been built according to the 
idea not of some human architect but of God. 

A careful examination of what Ezekiel, P, and Chronicles say 
with regard to the heavenly origin of tabernacle and temple 
does not, therefore, appear to me to justify the conclusion which 
was drawn perhaps relatively early, possibly by the LX X, and 
is still drawn by some—e.g. Dr. Charles on Test. Levi, 3° 
remarks :? ‘ A sacrificial service in heaven is suggested by the 
heavenly patterns spoken of in Ex. 25% *°’, but a sacrificial 
service in heaven could only be if the ‘heavenly pattern’ shown 
Moses, Ezekiel, and David were actual objects used in heaven for 
the same purpose for which the corresponding objects on earth 
were used: but so far are the O.T. references from suggesting 
this that they do not even locate the ‘ patterns’ permanently in 
heaven—they are patterns made in heaven and handed over to 
men. 

The two ideas last considered are not mutually exclusive; for 
obviously at one and the same time and by the same people it 
might be believed that there was a temple and altar in heaven, 

[' Chronicles, ICC, p. 299-] 

2 Apoc. and Pseudepigrapha (1913) summarizing the note in the Com. 
In Studies in the Apoc. (1913) he withdraws this view and remarks, ‘These 
references (Exod., Ezek., Chron.) taken in themselves do not postulate 
a belief in a heavenly temple’, and he goes on to argue that the Jewish belief 
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and that the temple and altar on earth were constructed from 
plans supplied from heaven ; yet it seems improbable that P in 
particular would have been entirely silent as to sacrificial service 
in heaven if he had believed in such a service, and believed in it 
as the original of the sacrificial service of the tabernacle and 
temple; for it would have been after his manner to point 
out that, as the Sabbath rest on earth corresponded to God’s 
Sabbath rest in heaven, so Israel’s sacrificial service corre- 
sponded to the sacrificial service in heaven—a correspondence 
which his successor, the author of the Book of Jubilees, does not 
fail to observe. Thus there is not only an absence of any posi- 
tive evidence for the existence of a belief in a heavenly altar with 
a regular sacrificial service associated with it, but there is at least 
a certain presumption agazust the existence of this belief among 
the Jews in the age of P, let us say c. 500 B.C. The case would 
of course be different z/ the altar and temple seen by Isaiah in 
his inaugural vision were in heaven; but they were not: what 
was revealed to Isaiah in the vision was the Holy One of Israel 
perilously present on earth in the midst of the holy Israel. 

The idea ofa heavenly temple and a heavenly sacrificial service 
is clear and prominent in the Apocalypse of John in its present 
form, i.e. by the end of the first century A.D.: but it appears 
clearly if less prominently in apocalyptic literature which may be 
perhaps about two centuries earlier than this. If so, this Jewish 
belief appears most probably to have evolved between c. 500 and 
100 B.C. (Charles, Studzes tn the Apocalypse, 166, between 300 
and 150). 

The two earlier apocalyptic books with which we are now 
concerned are: 1. The Testaments, and 2. The Book of Jubilees. 
Both are assigned by Dr. Charles to the close of the second 
century B.C., and though the former work has received numerous 
Christian interpolations, the passage of present interest bears no 
sign of being one of these but is apparently part of the original 
work, 

The Testament of Levi contains an account of the seven heavens 
into which Levi enters in vision. This account appears to have 
been expanded from an earlier form of the text which spoke 
only of three heavens. In one of these heavens—apparently 
the sixth of the seven—are ‘the archangels (v.1. angels of the 
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presence of the Lord) who minister (Aecrovpyodvres) and make 
propitiation to the Lord for all the sins of ignorance of the 
righteous, offering to the Lord a sweet-smelling savour, a reason- 
able and bloodless offering’! A briefer form of the text reads 
simply ‘ And the hosts of the angels are ministering and praising 
the Lord’. Even the longer form of the text does not, it is true, 
mention the altar by name, but the sacrificial nature of the service 
which they perform is clear in the longer text and probably 
covered by the term de:rovpyeiy in the shorter, and we may 
therefore infer that the writer pictured to himself an altar in 
heaven which the angels served, making propitiation at it for the 
errors of the righteous. Later writers enter into fuller details 
with regard to the nature of the sacrifice offered by the angels 
and the details of their service, but before considering these it 
will be convenient to notice the implications of statements in the 
almost contemporary work—the Book of Jubilees. 

According to Jubilees the Jewish law was part of the eternal 
purpose of God, and as such written on the heavenly tablets and 
communicated through angels to men. ‘This general principle is 
reiterated in reference to several particular rituals, amongst 
others the ritual of the Feast of Weeks; but with regard to 
this (6) it is remarkably added that ‘ this whole festival was cele- 
brated in heaven from the day of creation to the days of Noah, 
when Noah and his sons commenced to celebrate it on earth’; 
but this festival included—and the fact is specified immediately 
afterwards—sacrifices. We must infer then that sacrifices were 
offered in heaven during the period specified, though it is not 
said, but the reverse is rather suggested, that the sacrifices in 
particular of the Feast of Weeks continued to be offered in 
heaven after the purpose of God that they should be offered on 
earth had been achieved. The heavenly sacrificial service con- 
templated in Jubilees differs in another respect from that in the 
Testaments: in the Testaments the service is propitiatory; in 
Jubilees it is scarcely, and should certainly not be primarily, this ; 
for in the special sacrifice appointed in the Law for Pentecost the 
propitiatory element plays a small part, especially as compared 
with the Day of Atonement.* But this fact, of different ideas of 

[> ‘Test. Levi,'3°; Charles) p. 306.) 
* Cp. Num. 2876-*! with 297" [also Lev. 16]. 
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the particular forms of sacrifice offered at the heavenly altars, 
appearing in almost contemporaneous writings at the close of 
the second century B. C., together with the allusive way in which 
the idea is introduced as something accepted not something 
new, rather indicates that the idea itself, if as already indicated 
later than c. 500 B.C., is earlier than say 125 B.C. 

Thus an altar in heaven seems to be clearly implied though 
not named in both Testaments and Jubilees—an altar, scarcely 
two altars; and the altar invoked corresponds to the altar of 
burnt-offering, not to the golden altar or altar of incense in the 
earthly temple ; for on the altar of burnt-offering were propitia- 
tory sacrifices such as Testaments contemplates offered, and the 
offerings at the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost referred to in 
Jubilees. The earliest references to an altar of incense in heaven, 
which are also the earliest clear evidence of any kind that this 
particular detail of the heavenly temple had been thought out 
and expressed, are in the Apocalypse of St. John. But of this 
idea here we may certainly say, and with even more confidence, 
what may be said of the idea of the heavenly altar in Jubilees and 
the Testaments, that it is not a novel idea of this particular writer, 
but an already current idea adopted by him; and without going 
into any questions of the relation of the Book of Revelation to 
Jewish “terary sources, we may safely conclude that these ideas 
are of Jewish origin and not a peculiar Christian development of 
a more general Jewish idea: for (1) the development is a natural 
Jewish development from the ideas already established as pre- 
viously prevalent among the Jews; and (2) the subsequent 
prevalence of the idea amongst the Jews is attested by Jewish 
sources and is connected with peculiarly Jewish further develop- 
ments, At the same time the presence of the general and the 
particular idea in Revelation is of first importance for the history 
of the idea in Christian thought; for from the first, as later, 
this must have been one of the chief channels, and indeed the 
primary channel, through which this originally Jewish idea 
passes on into Christian thought not merely as an element in the 
Christian conception of heaven, but affecting or at least forming 
a mould for certain elements in Eucharistic doctrine. 

It is an interesting and an important question how far the con- 
ceptions of the heavenly temple, altar, and sacrificial service in 
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different parts of the book are homogeneous. The visions of the 
book include both heavenly and earthly scenes; and at certain 
points the question arises whether heavenly or earthly altar and 
service are referred to: such a phrase as ‘ the temple in heaven’ 
is immediately decisive, but the corresponding phrase ‘ the altar 
in heaven ’ does not occur, and the altar intended, whether earthly 
or heavenly, can only be determined by the context. The first 
occurrence of the decisive phrase ‘ the temple in heaven’ occurs in 
Rev. 111°; but already in 8!~* the context is decisive unless we 
conjecturally rearrange the text; for we read, ‘And when he 
opened the seventh seal, there was silence in heaven for about 
half an hour. Then I saw seven trumpets being given to the 
seven angels who stand before God. And another angel went 
and stood at the altar, &c.’ 

On the other hand, down to the eighth chapter no decisive 
phrase and no altogether unambiguous context occurs; and 
unless we are prepared to impose upon chs. 4—7 the same concep- 
tions that unmistakably occur in the present text subsequently, 
there is some reason for seeing in these earlier chapters the con- 
ception not of a temple in heaven as there is a temple on earth, 
but of heaven itself as a temple, an easy development from one 
of the ideas we have already examined: if the earthly temple is 
a reproduction in miniature of heaven, as the abode of God, it is 
no great or difficult step to apply the terms used for God’s earthly 
to his heavenly abode and to call, not some building within 
heaven, but heaven itself, the temple of God ; indeed, in the appli- 
cation of the term E-kur to heaven in Babylonian we should 
have a close parallel to this. But while in this case there will be 
no temple in heaven, there may well be and will be other things 
corresponding to the equipments and appurtenances of the earthly 
temple, as these in the first instance, according to the cosmic 
interpretation of the temple, were designed or were interpreted 
as correspondences to things heavenly. 

In this section of the Apocalypse—chs. 4-7—then, we may, 
and perhaps most naturally, understand the conception of 
heavenly temple, altar, and sacrificial service as follows: The seer 
beholds a door of heaven open (4'), as he might see the door of 
the earthly temple open; he is invited to enter the door and 
immediately on passing through the door of heaven he catches 
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sight, not of any further temple-building within heaven, but of 
a throne with God seated on it (4”), just as he might, had he been 
admitted to the inner chamber of the tabernacle or the first 
temple, have seen the ark, the earthly throne of God ; in front of 
the throne he sees seven torches of fire burning, as in the earthly 
temple he would have seen the seven-branched candlestick ; and 
also ‘as it were a sea of stars’, as before the earthly temple he 
might have seen the great laver which was termed a‘ sea’. Once 
only in this section (7!) does the term ‘temple’ occur; still, in 
this one passage the scene is unquestionably laid in heaven: and 
yet the question arises: is the term ‘temple’ here co-extensive 
with heaven, or is it used of a temple within heaven? What we 
are told is that the seer beheld an innumerable company 
composed of men of every nation on earth standing before 
the throne; and one of the heavenly company explains to 
him that these are the redeemed, adding: ‘ For this they are now 
before the throne of God, and they serve Him day and night 
in His temple. Now we must of course admit that it would 
be reasonable to conceive of a temple within heaven as of vast 
dimensions and capable of accommodating many ministrants ; but 
the picture presented here is of virtually the whole population of 
heaven assembled before the throne and engaged in ministrations 
that cease neither day nor night. For such an assembly, is 
a limited building even of heavenly proportions likely to have 
been pictured by the seer? Or does he not rather mean: ‘ stand- 
ing before the throne in heaven, which is itself as the abode of 
God one vast temple, they render him unceasing service’? With 
such an idea the transition to what follows is easier : the Shekinah 
is limited to no temple within heaven, but extends throughout 
heaven, evershadowing the redeemed and securing them from sun 
and heat wherever they go. 

Altar and temple are not inseparable: with the conception of 
heaven itself, not something within heaven, being the heavenly 
temple, the conception of a heavenly altar is compatible though 
it is not necessarily associated with it; at the same time the exis- 
tence of an altar, if it can be proved to appear in this section of 
the book, need not prove that it was attached to a temple within 
heaven as distinct from heaven itself. Now as to the altar in 


chs. 4-7 there are two points to consider, (1) After the opening of 
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the fifth seal the seer sees underneath the altar the souls of the 
martyrs (6°), This altar is not directly defined—whether it stood 
on earth or in heaven ; and the context does not unambiguously 
define the scene: the seals are indeed opened in heaven, but the 
visions that follow the opening of the seals are not confined to 
heaven. The first four visions are of the heavenly riders starting 
out from heaven to carry out their commissions on earth ; but 
the sixth vision—that which immediately follows the vision of 
the altar—is entirely of earth and of sun and moon and stars as 
seen from earth. Is then the altar of the fifth vision located in 
heaven as are, primarily, the objects and events seen in the first 
four visions, or on earth like the objects and events of the sixth 
vision? The vision itself is in many ways remarkable, but it 
must suffice here to recall that the retention of the souls under the 
altar is a variant of another idea, viz. that the souls of the righteous 
are retained in special chambers or treasuries, and that at least 
in the earlier references to these, so far from being located in 
heaven, they are located in Sheol (1En. 221; Apoc. Baruch 21” ; 
4 Ezr. 4’). It may further be noted that if chs. 4-7 are from the 
same hand as the writer who is careful to define the heavenly 
temple as ‘ the temple in heaven’ we might have expected him to 
say ‘the altar in heaven’ had he intended it, since as it is it is am- 
biguous. Still, he is at this point in heaven (4*): when he defines 
the temple as ‘the temple in heaven’ he is on earth (see 10!,*). 
On the other hand, the white robes given to the souls under the 
altar while they remain quiet till their number is completed can 
perhaps be best explained if the souls are conceived as being 
chambered in heaven rather than on earth. Yet interpreting 
chs. 4~7 by themselves the balance in favour of a heavenly altar 
is by no means marked, if it exist at all. And certainly the 
golden phials full of incense in the hands of the twenty-four 
elders is far from proving, as Dr. Charles would have it, that there 
was an altar of incense. 

The second consideration in this connexion is that the section 
regards the Lamb as a sacrificial victim, now living but once 
slain, slain, as we must infer unless we adopt an erc/usive astrono- 
mical interpretation, on earth but living in heaven. How the now 
living Lamb was recognized as slain is discussed by the Commen- 
tators ; but it would seem that to a writer who pictured to him- 
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self an altar in heaven nothing could have been more natural than 
to represent the Lamb in his character of sacrificial victim as con- 
nected with, standing on or beside, the altar: this could have been 
done with results less strange than the picture of the souls of the 
martyrs under the earthly, still less strange than that of these 
martyrs under the heavenly, altar. And the picture could have 
been as easily expressed in words as visualized : instead of ‘I saw 
a Lamb as it had been slain standing before the throne’, it would 
have been easy to write—had the picture been really seen— 
‘IT saw a Lamb as it had been slain standing on the altar before 
the throne’. That this obvious symbolism is not adopted and 
this clear picture not presented might be regarded assome slight 
indication that this section of Revelation, or the source on which 
it rests, did not contemplate an altar in heaven. Be that as it 
may, in any case the sacrificial act to which the Lamb had been 
subject necessarily belongs (so far as this section is concerned 
(not 138)) to heaven just as little as the slaying of the martyrs. 
It formed and forms no part of any sacrificial service carried on 
in heaven. Of the nature of other sacrificial service contemplated 
here or elsewhere in the Apocalypse, its relation to a similar 
conception within the N.T. and in Jewish thought, I hope to 
treat in the next lecture. 


yl 
THE SACRIFICIAL SERVICE IN HEAVEN. 
il 


AT the close of the last lecture I suggested that in and by 
themselves chs. 4-7 of the Apocalypse might imply a belief, 
native perhaps to a source of the book rather than to the book 
itself, that the heavenly temple was not some building wzthzx 
heaven, but heaven itself, and further that these same chapters do 
not unambiguously refer to an altar in heaven, though at the 
same time an altar may have been pictured as belonging to 
heaven regarded as a temple rather than to a temple within 
heaven. It is in the subsequent chapters of the book that the belief 
in a temple within heaven is expressed with all clearness: ‘ And 
the temple of God which is in heaven,’ was opened, and the ark 
of the covenant in his temple was seen’ (111%); ‘and another 
angel came out from the temple which is in heaven’ (14'"); ‘ And 
the temple of the tabernacle of testimony in heaven was opened 
and the seven angels came out from the temple’ (15°*). In other 
passages the temple is not defined by the clause ‘which is in 
heaven’. So in 14° (where rather curiously ‘ temple’ undefined 
before v.17, where it is defined), 15° (immediately after 15° °), and 
16117; but in these passages identification with the temple 
defined as in heaven is clear, or in some other way the context 
shows that the temple in question is located in heaven. It may 
be admitted that a certain suspicion rests in some of these 
passages on the originality of the defining clause; it has some- 
times the appearance of a glossator’s addition; but the several 
passages taken together—both those in which the defining clause 
is added and those in which the context indicates a heavenly 
local!:, for the temple—indicate that, at least in the present form 
of the book, the belief in the heavenly temple has exercised an 


1 So defined now because the seer is on earth (cp. 165»), and has referred 
without definition to the temple on earth (111) previously. 
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extensive influence: it is not only a case of some subsequent 
scribe having remarked here and there: the temple here is the 
heavenly temple; but the several references imply a more or less 
elaborated belief. Even if therefore it were possible to accept 
such a view of the composition of the book as Spitta’s! and with 
him to conclude that from the component parts of the book— 
Jewish and Christian alike—all allusion to the heavenly temple 
was absent, and that the introduction of this belief is due to the 
redactor, by that redactor at least (who would be answerable 
for the form of the book as we know it and would represent 
Christian thought at the close of the first century A.D.), the beliet 
was well articulated and elaborately expressed. 

The articulation of thought whether on the part of such 
a redactor, the author of the book, or of the sources in question 
in relation to the altar or altars in heaven is less clear and 
certain: and to this corresponds a greater divergence among 
modern interpreters as to how many and which passages refer to 
the altar in heaven. The ambiguity is partly due to the fact 
that the author, as already remarked, never defines the heavenly 
altar as such, but leaves the context alone to determine the 
locality of the altar of which from time to time he speaks, 

In five passages it has been commonly supposed the heavenly 
altar is spoken of: the first of these contains the vision of the 
altar with the souls of the martyrs beneath, seen after the open- 
ing of the fifth seal; I discussed this in the last lecture, and 
merely recall here that this vision, whether of a heavenly or of an 
earthly altar, is conceived as seen by the seer while rapt up into 
heaven (41). Two of the remaining passages, however, occur 
after ch. 10, which appears to represent the seer as again on 
earth; and, in these therefore, whether the altar seen be heavenly 
or earthly, it is seen by one who is himself on earth. In 14% 
moreover, the altar is referred to in a chapter opening with the 
vision of the Lamb in Zion, i.e. with a vision of earth, and 
representing the seer as hearing voices ‘/rom heaven’ (14” 1°), 
as though he himself were on earth. After one of these voices 
from heaven, the narrative continues: ‘ And I saw and behold 
a white cloud, and upon the cloud one sitting like unto a man 
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having on his head a golden crown, and in his hand a sickle. 
And another angel came out of the temple, crying with a loud 
voice to him that sat on the cloud: send forth thy sickle and 
reap, for the time to reap has come, for the harvest of the earth 
is ripe. And he that sat on the cloud cast his axe over (én, 
R.V. upon) the earth and the earth was reaped.’ So far the 
narrative is ambiguous: the vision might be of a temple in 
heaven to which the seer, after hearing the voice from heaven, 
looks up, or of angels in the temple on Mount Zion. The verbs 
used are ambiguous: ‘send (épypov) thy sickle’, ‘ cast (€Badev) 
the sickle over’ are certainly applicable to the action of working 
on or over the earth from an earthly starting-point ; no such tell- 
tale verb as send down occurs. On the other hand, as soon as 
the narrative continues afresh it becomes, in its present form, 
unambiguous: ‘ And another angel came out from the temple 
which is in heaven, he also having a sharp sickle. And another 
angel came out from the altar and cried with a loud voice to him 
that had the sharp sickle,’ &c. Both temple and altar must be 
in heaven if this phrase ‘which is in heaven’ is original; and 
may still be of course, till the ambiguity of the passage as 
a whole is cleared up, even if it is not: but this decisive phrase 
is not too safely to be used, for it is strange that it defines the 
temple not on the first but on the second reference to it. 
Provided the passage refers to an altar in heaven, it is mainly of 
importance as a case of speaking of ¢#e altar, not az altar, or one 
of two altars in heaven. To the significance or insignificance 
of this we will return. One other point: both of the temple 
and of the altar the same phrase is used, €€7Adev ex: does 
this imply that the altar referred to is pictured as within 
the temple? In other words, as the altar of incense rather than 
that of burnt-offering ? 

The same use of the term ‘the altar’ occurs in 167: ‘And 
I heard the altar cry, Even so, Lord God almighty, true and just 
are thy sentences of doom.’ This altar, in the intention of who- 
ever is responsible for the final form of the passage, is in heaven, 
for chapter 15 begins: ‘ Then I saw another portent in heaven— 
Seven angels with seven plagues’, and the cry of the altar comes 
between the outpouring of plagues by the third and fourth 
angel; moreover, in 15°, the temple, to which we must regard 
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this altar as attached, is called the temple of the tabernacle of 
testimony in heaven. 

The main ground for surmising that the present form of the 
passage was preceded by a form in which the earthly temple and 
altar were intended lies in 158, which records that ‘the temple 
was filled with smoke from the glory of God’, i.e. with the 
smoke of God's wrath, and that ‘ none could enter the temple till 
the seven plagues of the seven angels were over’, i.e. till God’s 
wrath was over and the temple again free from its manifestation! 
It has been argued that this really fits only the earthly temple ; 
and no doubt the comparison with 1 Kings 8! 1! has force: here 
it is said of Solomon's Temple that ‘it came to pass, when the 
priests were come out of the Holy Place, that the cloud filled the 
house of the Lord,so that the priests could not stand to minister 
by reason of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord filled the 
house of the Lord’. The manifestation of the glory of God, an 
occasional phenomenon in the earthly, was presumably constant 
in the heavenly temple. 

The two remaining references that have been taken to refer to 
the altar in heaven occur in the vision of the seven angels with 
the trumpets: both are closely connected and must be taken in 
the same sense. Here again, if the verse introducing the vision 
is original, the altar is certainly in heaven; for this verse reads: 
‘ And when he opened the seventh seal, silence reigned in heaven 
for about half an hour ’,? and this must be taken as defining the 
scene of what follows. But it is better in the first instance to see 
what impression the vision of the seven trumpet blasts taken by 
itself gives. It opens: ‘ And I saw the seven angels, who stand 
before God, and seven trumpets were given to them. And 
another angel came and stood beside (em) the altar witha golden 
censer: and much incense was given to him that he might add it 
to the prayers of all the saints upon the golden altar which is 
before the throne. And the smoke of the incense with the 
prayers of the saints went up out of the hand of the angel before 
God. And the angel took the censer, and filled it from the fire 
of the altar and cast it into (e/s) the earth ’ (87-5), Then follow 
the blasts of the first five of the angels and the plagues which 
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they introduce: and then we read ‘And the sixth angel blew: 
and I heard a voice from the four horns of the golden altar before 
God, telling the sixth angel with the trumpet, Let loose the four 
angels,’ &c. (g!**}). 

Now of this passage three interpretations, so far as our present 
point is concerned, have been put forward. 

1. It is suggested that the vision is of the Temple in Jerusalem 
and of its two altars—that of burnt-offering and of incense. 

2. That it is of the heavenly temple, possessing, like the 
earthly, two altars. 

3. That it is of the heavenly temple, but of this pictured as 
possessing only a single altar. 

Dr, Charles in his Studies in the Apocalypse, 161 ff., has 
recently advocated the third; but in spite of his arguments, it 
still appears to me by far the most improbable of the three. 
Dr. Charles’s main arguments are (1) that elsewhere in Christian 
and Jewish literature alike no reference is to two altars in heaven, 
and (2) that in speaking of ‘the altar’ (not az altar) in heaven, 
the several writers imply that not more than one altar in heaven 
existed ; (3) that the nature of the references imply that this one 
altar in heaven was the altar of incense; and therefore (4) that 
Rev. 8°~°, both when it speaks of ‘the altar’, as it does first, and 
when it speaks of the golden altar of incense, refers throughout 
to the altar of incense and recognizes no other. 

Of these four points the first is, so far as I am aware, correct ; 
i.e. no other passages definitely mention two altars in heaven, 
but the regular method of reference is ‘the altar’ in heaven. 
Dr. Charles cites in illustration of the prevailing method of 
reference in Christian literature Hermas, JZand. 10, 32: ‘The 
intercession of a sad man hath never power at any time to ascend 
to the altar of God’, cp. Sz. 8, 2°: Irenaeus iy. 18°, ‘Thus God 
wishes us also to offer gifts at the altar frequently without inter- 
mission, there is, therefore, the altar in heaven (for thither our 
prayers and oblations are directed),’ &c.: Apoc. Paul 44, ‘And 
I saw the four and twenty elders lying on their faces, and I saw 
the altar and the throne’;! this altar is said to stand in the 
midst of the heavenly city (29),? a not very apt description of an 

[' Cp. M. R. James, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 548.] 
[° Cp. ib, p. 541.] 
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altar corresponding to the altar of incense which stands ‘ without 
the temple’: a Gnostic work of the second century (in Clem. 
Alex. iii. 43), ‘The soul lays down the body near the altar of in- 
cense near the ministering angels of the prayers that are offered ’. 

From Jewish sources Dr. Charles cites or refers to Test. 
Levt, iii. 6, where the altar is not named but belief in it may 
legitimately be inferred: 4dhoth d. R. Nathan, A 26 (second 
century A. D.), where it is said that the souls of the righteous rest 
under the heavenly altar: T.B. Hag. 12 b, Zed. 6”, Men. 104. 
It will be useful to quote Hagigah 12 b a little more fully and with 
more comment than Dr. Charles does. Hagigah here cites as 
authority for what is said Resh Lakish, a Rabbi of the third 
century A.D. Resh Lakish said,‘ There are seven heavens. Zebul 
(the fourth of these) is that in which is Jerusalem and the sanc- 
tuary (wopon na) and a built altar, and Michael the great prince 
standing and offering (27p2) on it offering (j29p): and Ma‘on 
(the fifth heaven) is that in which are companies of ministering 
angels, who utter His song in the night and are silent in the day 
for the sake of the glory of Israel’ (Ps. 42° [E.V.*]). 

Now from the consistent absence, apart from Rev. 8°~° itself, 
of explicit reference to two altars in heaven, from the somewhat 
numerous allusions to the heavenly cultus, we might perhaps 
infer at least that a second altar in heaven was rarely visualized, 
and that Rey. 8°~°, if it refers to two altars in heaven, is excep- 
tional; but Dr. Charles’s second paint, to show that not even in 
Revelation are two heavenly altars referred to, is invalid ; it does 
not necessarily follow from a writer’s use of the term ‘the altar’ that 
he did not believe in the existence of two altars, or that he might 
not, had occasion required, have referred to them. All that we 
can say is that he may or may not have believed in two altars; 
for, doubtless as a result of the late period at which the altar of 
incense was introduced into the Jewish cultus, the term ‘ the 
altar’ continued to be applied w7thout definition to the altar of 
burnt-offering; and this current usage is adopted by the writer 
of the Apocalypse himself: in 111, for instance, no one questions 
that in the command ‘ Arise, measure the temple and the altar’ 
the earthly temple and altar are referred to, although it is equally 
beyond question that the writer was aware that belonging to the 
earthly temple there were actually ¢wo altars. But obviously if 
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he could speak of ‘ the altar’ in reference to the earthly temple 
though knowing that the temple had strictly two, he could do 
the same of the heavenly temple, and that more especially when 
so soon as he comes to speak of the second altar he uses 
a distinctive phrase—the altar of incense. 

Dr. Charles’s third point is interesting, though, his second 
breaking down, it loses cogency for his particular purpose. It 
may be admitted, I think, that most Christian writers were affected 
mainly by the association of the altar of incense in speaking of 
the altar in heaven; this is not so clear with the Jewish. Iam 
quite at one with Dr. Charles when he remarks (p. 162) that ‘it 
is quite unjustifiable to conclude that every characteristic part of 
the earthly temple has its prototype in the heavenly temple, as 
conceived in Apocalyptic’. But for this very reason, among 
others, he is on more questionable ground when he assumes that 
‘the conception of the heavenly temple that prevailed in 
Apocalyptic’ was one and the same throughout; and conse- 
quently that, because in Rev. 8° the prayers are offered on the 
golden altar of incense, therefore wherever prayers are mentioned 
in connexion with a heavenly altar the particular altar contem- 
plated was the altar of incense. This would only follow if these 
beliefs were rigidly consistent throughout the whole range of 
Apocalyptic literature, and we have certainly 20 sufficient ground 
for maintaining that they were. And there are elements in 
Jewish thought, as we shall see immediately, that might have 
made for connecting prayers with the altar of burnt-offering. 

But even if the arguments were more cogent to prove that the 
use of the term ‘the altar’ excludes the belief in two, and that 
as applied to heaven ‘the altar’ meant ‘the altar of incense’, 
they would break down over the passage in Rev. 8°~° itself. 
For it is surely nothing but a Zour de force to maintain that only 
one altar is spoken of there: and it is quite beside the mark for 
Dr. Charles to explain the almost unanimous conviction of inter- 
preters that two altars are intended as due merely to the illegiti- 
mate argument that the heavenly temple must in all respects 
resemble the earthly. Two altars have been recognized here 
because two altars are clearly indicated, (1) by the use in this 
passage of the same two diferent terms which were used of the 
two earthly altars, viz. ‘the aitar’ and ‘the altar of incense’, 
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(2) by two different ritual acts being attributed to the two 
different altars after the analogy of the earthly usage. As in the 
earthly temple the fire burnt on the altar, and coals were at need 
carried thence to the altar of burnt-incense ; so here the incense 
is burnt on the altar of burnt-incense, but the fire burns on the 
altar (undefined). The alternatives therefore that remain are: 
either Rev. 8 refers to two altars in heaven, or to two altars on 
earth ; and in the present form of the chapter only the first of 
these is possible. We can to some extent explain why here 
only the two altars in heaven are mentioned: it is the only 
passage also in which two different ritual acts proper to the two 
different altars in heaven are mentioned; here the incense 
mingled with the prayers of the saints naturally suggests the 
altar of burnt-incense, but the fire symbolizing God’s unity 
requires the additional picture of the main altar standing before 
the temple, on which alone in the earthly temple a fire burned. 
But if we pass from the altars to the cultus, then Dr. Charles 
really re-admits what he has just taken away; for while he 
denies that there were two altars in heaven, he admits that 
the altar combines some of the characteristics of the altar of 
burnt-offering and of the altar of incense (p. 178). This weakens 
in some degree the sharpness of the antithesis between the 
one altar of burnt-offering with animal sacrifice during the 
major part of the existence of the earthly temple, and the altar 
of incense, by its very purpose wholly divorced from animal 
sacrifice, in heaven. But so far as we can follow the sorting-out 
of Jewish thought on the subject of the heavenly cultus, it may 
be taken as one indication of a diminishing appreciation of 
the virtues of animal sacrifice. On the earthly altar, so long as 
the Temple stood, the Jews sacrificed animals because the Law, 
the expression of the will of God, required it, but why the 
Law required it was a question the Jews were content to dis- 
regard. But once the idea of a heavenly altar arose, that of the 
cultus at it also called for consideration; a very mechanical 
application of the formula ‘ As in heaven, so on earth: As on 
earth, so in heaven’ might have led to the thought of heavenly 
animals sacrificed on the heavenly altar. Certainly such a 
thought might seem impossible by its very extravagance: but 
is it more extravagant than that of God as the archetypal scribe 
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poring over the Book of the Law as he created the world? 
Something, then, beyond its extravagance perhaps prevented 
this application of the formula becoming general. In a blunted 
form it does, indeed, find expression, but in work composed 
later than the Christian era: in the p't97 Don (113°, cp. Michael, 
Luken 31, n. 3, Schéttgen, i. 1220) it is said that before the 
Temple was destroyed, Michael the high priest offered after 
the manner of the sacrifices of Israel, and this pleased God; 
but after the destruction of the temple, God said to Michael: 
‘You shall no more offer to me the likeness of oxen or sheep or 
goats, but of the souls of the righteous and of children who have 
not yet sinned: these shall ascend as a sweet savour.’ Another 
explanation was that Michael’s sacrifice consisted of sheep 
offered wx bw nwar (Schdttgen, 1220, Luken, 48). Yet even 
in these later expressions of the general idea, this was only 
one form under which the heavenly cultus was conceived. 
Another late Midrash (falmud Reubeni, Luken, 48) says that 
from the time that the earthly altar was fuzshed or served: 
‘I will not that thou shouldst slay to me on the altar that is above 
sheep and oxen, but only the souls of the righteous, &c. 

The prevailing view with regard to the gifts offered on the 
heavenly altar was that they consisted of either (1) the souls 
of the righteous, or (2) of the prayers of men. In the Testa- 
ment of Levi the offerings are described less definitely as a 
sweet-smelling savour, a reasonable, i.e. a bloodless, offering— 
a description that would fit either altar, for the altar of burnt- 
offering was not limited to bloody offerings.! But already in 
the Apocalypse, as soon as 8*~° came to refer to the heavenly 
altar, the belief that prayers are the offerings presented on the 
heavenly altar appears. Similarly, if the vision of the souls 
beneath the altar is a vision of the heavenly temple, we are, 
near the conception expressed in later Jewish sayings already, 
that the souls of the righteous are offered on the heavenly 
altar. 

Now of the souls of the righteous it is definitely said in some 
of these passages that they are the equivalent in the heavenly 


' Minister and make propitiation for sins of ignorance’, however, only 
suits strictly the altar of burnt-offering. 
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cultus of slain animals in the earthly—in other words, they 
naturally suggest an altar of burnt-offering. On the other 
hand, of the prayers of the righteous it is said in Revelation that 
they are offered on the altar of incense. But was this the exclusive 
view? In this connexion it is interesting and perhaps significant 
to recall that when with the fall of the Temple animal sacrifices 
became impossible, prayers! took the place of the great sacrificial 
occasions; for the morning and evening offering on the altar of 
burnt-offering was substituted morning and evening prayers. 

It will be obvious that, except in the late-attested and 
apparently rarer idea of the heavenly sacrifice consisting of 
animals of fire, the heavenly sacrzjice is less materially conceived 
than the temple and altar in heaven, and, at least where prayers 
form the offering, the actual sacrifice is not, like temple and 
altar, visualized. It may be further remarked that neither souls 
nor prayers appear to form a profitiatory offering such as the 
phraseology of the Testament of Levi suggests. But in both 
cases, under the form of sacrifice what is suggested is mediation 
on the part of heavenly beings—in Jewish thought pre-eminently 
Michael—in bringing the human soul, made righteous, to God. 
It is the souls of the ~7gh¢eous, and of them—or sinless children 
—alone, that are presented acceptably to God; it is the prayers 
of the righteous that the angelic intermediary brings before 
God—and these as the heavenly or real equivalent of earthly 
sacrifice that had no intelligible ~azson ad ’étre. It is in some 
measure a resetting of the older idea that the sacrifices of God 
are a broken and a crushed heart. While these ideas obtain, 
as we have seen, alike in Jewish and Christian circles, they do not 
hold the field to the exclusion of others which perhaps show up 
more clearly against them. The activity of Michael in parti- 
gular as the officiant at the heavenly altar does not appear in 
the N.T., though angelic officiants unnamed appear clearly 
enough in the Apocalypse. But may we see in the ascription 
at the close of the Epistle of Jude a reaction against it? It is 
God himself and no intermediary that places, not at the altar, 
but that for which after all the altar stood, before his own presence 


1 Cp. prayers = sacrifice in early Christian thought: Lightfoot on Clem. 
Rom. 44%. 
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the souls of the righteous. The language may be, though it is 
not unambiguously, sacrificial ; ‘to stand you faultless’ (orjoar 
bas dudpovs)! is the exact idiom used in Lev. 141°: of standing 
the sacrificial lambs faultless; and ‘ before his glory’ (karevydémtov 
ths O6éns abtod)! is the exact equivalent of the constantly re- 
curring clause in the sacrificial ritual ‘before the Lord’ (évavre 
Kupiov) in the earthly cultus. The material animal was stood 
before the immaterial and invisible Lord by being brought to 
his visible earthly altar; but what of an altar to stand the 
soul in heaven before God? Still the soul might be, and was, 
to some degree no doubt, materially conceived? But what place 
is there for a material visualized altar on which to present 
immaterial prayers before God? 

It will be seen, then, that in the main, thought, in extending the 
idea of material counterparts in heaven to details of an earthly 
ritual, really broke down over the material of sacrifice. The 
heavenly altar and the heavenly sacrifice are in reality hetero- 
geneous. It is not surprising, theretore, that the idea of the 
true offering being the righteous soul, and the object, if we 
may so put it, of the heavenly cultus being to present this to 
God, often avoided or broke loose from the encumbrance ot 
a heavenly altar, and used freely another conception, which 
we examined in the last lecture, of the correspondence of earth 
and heaven. Examples of this we find in Philo, and, more 
completely than is sometimes recognized, I believe, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Both these writers alike refer to the ‘ heavenly 
pattern’ of the earthly temple; neither conceives of a temple 
7m heaven, nor apparently of an altar, though of a heavenly high 
priest Hebrews has much to say. 

From the general character of Philo’s thought we might safely 
have inferred that he would immaterialize the patterns shown to 
Moses in the mount; but he actually expresses himself on the 
point in a way which shows that he errs as much, as an 
interpreter, in this direction as others who have adduced from 
the passage the belief in a material temple have erred in the 
other. But this only serves to make the passage the more im- 
portant for Philo’sownthought. Moses, he says (Ve Vita Mos?s, 
Ill. 3, Mangey, 11. 146), saw ‘with his mind the incorporeal ideas 
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of the corporeal things that were to be brought to completion’, 
i.e., I suppose, realized the architectural idea of the Divine 
Architect for the earthly temple, but without seeing anything 
corporeal in the form of pattern or model. There is no temple 
or altar in heaven, for, as Philo writes elsewhere (De J/onarchia 
II. i), the entire cosmos constitutes the highest and true sanctuary 
(fepév) of God, having as its fane (yéw) the holiest part of the 
essence of existing things, to wit, heaven: the other (i.e. lower or 
earthly temple) is wrought with hand (yecpdxpnrov). Similarly, 
the altar of the earthly temple has no pattern in heaven, nor 
even symbolizes aught in heaven: but ‘the candlestick is the 
symbol of heaven, .. . the altar of incense the symbol of the 
things of earth’ (De Vita Mosis, 1. 10). The pure sacrifice with 
Philo is the righteous soul, but for its presentation he requires 
no heavenly priest: the true sacrificial victim (fepovyia) is nothing 
but the piety of the God-loving soul; and its gratitude is immor- 
talized and, unwritten, is yet graven before God and co-eternal 
with sun and moon and entire universe. 

It is possible that in Philo we have a tacit reaction against the 
material conceptions suggested by the idea of a material temple 
and altar in heaven, with heavenly ministrants reproducing some 
semblance of the earthly sacrificial service in heaven. In any 
case, with Philo the temple, altar, and cultus are corporeal 
signs of immaterial heavenly realities, and corporeal counter- 
parts of them cannot be in turn located in heaven. Such re- 
action is even more probably to be detected in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The author certainly makes use of the prevailing 
ideas of the correspondence of things earthly and heavenly, 
for he speaks unmistakably of the heavenly Jerusalem, though, 
significantly enough, even here he is contrasting the heavenly 
realities as in being the immaterial with the material tangible 
things of earth. 

For his own purposes, again, he makes much use of the idea, 
probably already current among the Jews, of Michael as the 
merciful high priest, of a heavenly High Priesthood; but 
immediately and naturally as this is associated, as it is in the 
case of Michael, with a heavenly altar, he never speaks of an 
altar; nor, in the sense in which the term is often understood, 
does he even speak of a heavenly sanctuary or temple; he 
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thinks like Philo of heaven itself as a holy place or temple, 
but he never pictures to himself, at least he never pictures for 
us, a holy building, a temple in heaven. The holy place (ra 
dy.a) into which Christ, having come a high priest of the good 
things to come, enters once for all (Heb. g!!*:) is not a temple 27 
heaven, but heaven itself, as the writer definitely explains a little 
later in the chapter (v. 24): ‘For Christ entered not into a holy 
place (&y:a) made with hands, an antetype of the true, but into 
heaven itself’, i.e. the real type of the earthly temple is not a 
temple in heaven, but heaven itself. Thus the writer selects 
from the alternative ideas of his time that of heaven itself as 
the true temple, and he rejects together with the idea of a 
temple in heaven that of an altar in heaven, because together 
with material sacrifice material altars have place only on earth. 
He pictures his heavenly high priest as indeed an officiant 
(Necroupyos) in the true temple, i.e. in heaven, yet not like 
Michael standing beside the altar, but, as he repeatedly says, 
seated for all time on the throne at the right hand of God 
(81, rol2, 122). 

A single sacrifice this heavenly high priest offered once o7 
earth; but he does not repeat it in heaven: he does not immo- 
late himself on the heavenly altar. On the other hand, in heaven 
his priestly activity is twofold: he intercedes and he saves (75) : 
i.e. without altar service, he performs the same services which 
the form of Jewish thought on these matters ill adapted to the 
idea of an altar in heaven which a particular development of the 
formula ‘as in heaven so in earth’ had created: the high priest of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews intercedes directly; the heavenly 
priest of Jewish thought by presenting the immaterial prayers of 
suppliants on the material heavenly altar ; the high priest of the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews saves directly, bringing the souls of men 
into the immediate presence of God; the Jewish pictorial alter- 
native, harmlessly perhaps, but unnecessarily, introduces the 
altar on which Michael daily offers up the prayers of the 
righteous. 

A complete history of the idea of correspondence between 
things earthly and heavenly in relation to temple, altar, and cultus 
it is impossible, for lack of material, to construct, and in these 
lectures it has been impossible to touch on all the ideas and 
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expressions in Jewish literature which have been affected by it 
directly or by way of reaction. But two broad lines should be 
evident : one which starts from the conviction that the things of 
earth, including temple, altar, and sacrifices, are the material 
counterparts of immaterial heavenly originals, and thus makes 
earth correspond to or symbolize heaven ; and the other which 
transfers to heaven more or less exact counterparts of the 
material things of earth and so makes heaven reproduce earth. 
Broadly, the Epistle to the Hebrews represents in the earliest 
Christian literature the first of these lines, the Apocalypse the 
second. Both of these writings exercised great influence over at 
least the form of later Christian doctrine ; the abolition—and not 
merely, as in Jewish thought, the suspension—of animal sacrifice 
is one of the points in which the Epistle to the Hebrews became 
normative of all Christian thought; on the other hand,the heavenly 
altar, which plays so conspicuous a part at all eventsin that form 
of the Apocalypse which the Church finally received, plays 
a prominent part at many periods, more especially in Eucharistic 
thought. And here we may perceive in Christian doctrine 
a certain parallelism to the double treatment which the heavenly 
altar and the sacrifices offered on it had received in Jewish 
thought. On the one hand, spiritual immaterial sacrifices are 
constantly associated with this heavenly altar and the altar is 
immaterialized to correspond with this view. As in Jewish so in 
Christian thought, it is in particular the prayers ascending to 
heaven that are treated as the sacrifices presented on this altar, 
and with these are associated at times other Christian activities. 
In Irenaeus, as already cited, it is our prayers that ascend towards 
the heavenly altar. On the other hand, in proportion as the 
material Eucharistic elements are regarded as the sacrifice 
offered on the Christian earthly altar, is the way opened up for 
a visualized and more materially conceived heavenly altar. And 
the need has been found for continuing such natural develop- 
ments. So Bellarmine writes of the ‘ altar on high’: ‘thisis not 
to be understood so stupidly as to make us think that in heaven 
any bodily or sensible altar has been built, and that the sacrament 
of the body of the Lord ought to be borne to it actually and 
bodily by the hands of angels: but that there is an altar, that is, 
a spiritual altar, in heaven ...no one can deny without wishing 
28865 N 
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to deny the Scriptures’ (Stowe, ii. 367). Into the various 
attempts to maintain along with the conception of a heavenly 
altar the immaterial, spiritual character of the heavenly service, 
it is impossible to enter here. But this allusion to it may be 
allowed to round off this survey of the influence of remote thought 
on the correspondence of things earthly and heavenly on Jewish 
and, in part through it, on Christian sacrificial theory. 


XII 


THE HEBREW PRIESTHOOD: ITS ORIGIN, 
HISTORY, AND FUNCTIONS 


i 
THE TERMS FOR THE CULTIC PERSONS 


IN continuation of lectures on sacrifice, I propose now to 
lecture on the Jewish priesthood. The association of the priest- 
hood with sacrifice commonly, though perhaps incorrectly, 
regarded as at all times essential,’ was, at any rate during a large 
part of Jewish history, intimate. It will be part of our aim to 
determine if it was essential, and if not, yet how far and in what 
respects it was intimate. But no thorough study of the Hebrew 
priesthood or any other can be limited to the priests as ministers 
of sacrifice ; in particular there arises the question of the relation 
of the priesthood to two other great institutions of the Hebrews— 
prophecy and monarchy. The union of the priestly and monarchic 
offices in the same persons is a well-known fact of the later 
Maccabaean rulers; the status of priest and the exercise of 
prophecy were united in Jeremiah, the prophet who was of the 
priests of Anathoth, and Ezekiel, who was both prophet and 
priest. The union of all three offices of prophet and priest and 
king in asingle person belongs—if strictly regarded—to the realm 
of idea or interpretation rather than of actual Jewish history.? 
But in the realm of interpretation the union of the three offices 


1 Cp., e.g., Philo, De Vit. AZ. ii. [iii] 29, § 224 (Mangey, p. 167), on 
passover—all priests because they officiated at sacrifice. 

2 Though civil government, the high-priesthood, and prophecy were 
ascribed to John Hyrcanus (Jos. Azz. xiii. 107; B./. 1. 2°); but the title 
of king was first assumed by his son Aristobulus (Aw?. xiii. 111; B./. 1. 33). 
Cp. Hyrcanus’ coins ONT TIN YR byaan j27 and Alexander’s jn’ 
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has played a large part, for the interpretation of the work of 
Christ as the fulfilment of these three offices has been conspicuous 
in Christian theology and has so reflected back a fuller religious 
interest in the three Jewish institutions, though, as an offset to 
this, it must perhaps be admitted that the Christian interpretation 
has here, as well as elsewhere, obscured at times the reading of 
earlier historical facts. 

The union of priestly and prophetic or of priestly and 
monarchic functions in the same persons belongs, so far as the 
instances just alluded to are concerned, apart from that of Moses, 
to late or relatively late periods of Jewish history; by that time 
the priestly-prophetic functions had become sufficiently differen- 
tiated : it is a question to be considered whether in the earliest 
period this differentiation—at least as regards priestly and 
prophetic—was anything like so clear, and whether a certain 
inconsistency in representing the same person now as prophet, 
now as priest, is not the result of an incomplete differentiation 
of functions rather than—in these as distinguished from the 
later cases—of the union of offices. But with this reservation 
it may be said that priesthood has of the three offices the 
longest and most continuous history among the Jews. The 
Hebrew monarchy existed considerably less than half of 
the period from Moses to the Fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70; 
prophecy was intermittent, and there were periods at least 
when the community were conscious that prophets were no 
longer arising and speaking in their midst, but priests there 
were from the beginning to the end, and, if we care to put it 
paradoxically, before the beginning—before, that is to say, 
various separate elements had coalesced under Moses into a 
nation—and after the end, for Jewish Koes or priests exist 
to the present day. 


~bon, Baoiréws Ade~dvSpov, Cooke, WS/ 353-5. If we are prepared to 
disregard the title of king, and even this some would find in Dt. 33°, ‘And 
he was king in Jeshurun’ (Bennett in D, Z. iii. 444), Moses would be a better 
example of one who combined or was conceived to have combined the three 
functions of civil head, priest, and prophet; and so as a matter of fact 
Philo does represent him, adding to the three the fourth function of the 
law-giver, De Vita M., esp. ii. 1, § 24 (Mangey, p. 134 f.) and ii. [iii.] 39, § 292 
(Mangey, p. 179) end. 
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This long history of the Jewish priesthood was one not 
merely of changing fortunes, but of changing functions and 
constitution. Ultimately the priests form the highest of those 
classes attached to the Temple and concerned with the 
maintenance of its ritual: in the last days of the Temple its 
personnel consisted of Koh“nxzm, ‘ priests’, and Levites, with 
clearly differentiated functions. Without at present considering 
variations of function as we pass back in history, I pass to 
a consideration of these two terms as such with some references 
also to other terms for officiants in the cultus that emerge for 
a time in the course of history, in so far as these serve to bring 
out certain points of importance suggested by the use of the 
two primary terms. 

Priesthood was, of course, as little peculiar in the ancient world, 
or among the Semitic peoples, in particular to the Hebrews, 
as was sacrifice; and the Hebrew term for ‘ priest’, j73, is not 
peculiar to the Hebrew language; but there is an interesting 
and probably a most insignificant difference between the range 
in the Semitic languages of the fundamental Hebrew terms for 
‘sacrifice’ and ‘priest’: the words M31, 33 ‘ (to) sacrifice ’ occur 
with this meaning in Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Ethiopic, 
Sabaean, Arabic, Assyrian; and, as the regular philological 
changes in the form of the word show, these are not loaned 
by one or several of these languages from others of them, but 
are original to them all, with the possible exception of Assyrian : 
ztbu in Assyrian is but one, and that a relatively rare, term for 
‘sacrifice’, and may have been loaned from Western Semitic.} 
Still, allowing for this possibility, the evidence points to the 
term for ‘sacrifice’ being native to the chief branches of the 
Semitic language stock received by them from the remote period 
before the languages branched off from that parent stock, and 
thus in turn points to the antiquity and perpetuity of the 
practice denoted by the terms. 

The Hebrew term for ‘ priest’, Koex, also occurs widely, though 
not so widely as that for ‘sacrifice’; but it occurs with some 
striking difference either of meaning or usage—indeed the only 


! Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdworter als Beweis fiir Babylonischen 
Kulltureinfluss, p. 66. 
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other language in which it appears to have the same meaning 
and to be used in the same way as in Hebrew is Phoenician. 
It is not to be traced at all in Sabaean or the other dialects 
of South Arabia, nor in Assyria,! i.e. neither in the remote 
south nor east of the Semitic world. It occurs in Arabic, but 
with a marked difference of meaning: it is there used of the 
seer or soothsayer, of persons unconnected with the cultus. 
It occurs in several of the Aramaic languages or dialects, though 
not in all; in old Aramaic, of which the records are scanty, 
it is not found; on the other hand, ¢he zdea zs expressed by 
another terme 2 of which more hereafter; similarly 103 but 
not {72 is found in Palmyrene and Nabataean. In Aramaic 
literature j02 appears first in /ewzsh documents of the fifth 
century B.C.; in these it is used alongside of the term 72 but 
with clearly specialized meaning; priests of Yahweh or Jewish 
priests are N’ND, priests of other gods are N73, so (E 15) we 
read of Palto, priest (Aze#zar) of the gods | Khnum and Sat]i,* 
and again (Sachau, 1. 5)° of the priests (922) of the god Chnub ; 
but the Jewish priests resident in Elephantine describe them- 
selves as 827 (1. 1) 4 and speak of the Jewish priests in Jerusalem 
as N29 (1. 18),° of the high-priest there as 827 N73 (1. 18).° 
Practically the same difference of usage is observed in later 
Jewish Aramaic literature; e.g. in the Targums Jewish legiti- 
mate priests or others, like Melchizedek, regarded as priests of 
the true God are sun3, priests of other gods or Jewish priests 
of the high-places are x‘qn13. In Syriac jn2 is limited to Jewish 
or other priests of the true gods, but not in all literature is it used 
even for this: ‘thus in the O.T. (Peshitta) we frequently find the 
other term 793° even for Jewish priests, and this is the regular 
usage in the N.T. in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where Js» is 
used even of Christ (e. g. 217, 5°). The conclusion which it seems 
to me reasonable to draw from these facts is that 27 Avramatc 
the original term for priest was “103, that as such in Aramaic 


"Hommel (47/7 17) indeed regards jmp as a direct loan word from 
Assyrian mushkinu (=*mushkahinu) ; but this is a paradox that may be 
left to itself. 

(? Cowley, APFC 13%] [> APFC 30".] 

ea Pr Ret. [PAPC sat 

§ Christian Palestinian yop. |Cp. Heb. 2!%.] 
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translations it was therefore the natural translation of the 
Hebrew j73, of the Greek (epeds, however these terms were 
applied, but that in some translations and in some independent 
Aramaic literature the Hebrew j7> was taken over and Aramaized 
where the reference was exclusively to Jewish or later Christian 
priests; in other words, that jn2—in spite of the difference of 
vocalization £dhin, kOhen—was not native to Aramaic, but was 
a loan from Jewish usage. Thus of the four great divisions of 
the Semitic languages two—Assyrian and Aramaic—did not 
originally employ 4ohex. Did even Arabic do so? As we 
have already remarked, £é42% occurs in Arabic with the 
divergent sense of seer: it also, like the Aramaic, shows the 
characteristic long vowel ¢ as contrasted with the specifically 
Hebrew long 0; and for these two reasons its originality in 
Arabic might seem fairly secured. The significance of the 
divergence of meaning must be reserved for later inquiry: 
meantime let it be said that while the many competent philo- 
logists, including Wellhausen,! treat £dé42% as native to Arabic, 
the weighty judgement of Nodldeke is in favour of the Arabic 
kahin and Ethiopic £éhén* being loan words. If this latter 
view be right, then we reach the interesting conclusion that 
kohen is primarily—so far as Semitic languages are concerned— 
specifically a Canaanite term; for whether we hold that in 
general the Hebrews adopted the language of Canaan or not, 
this term, which is as much at home in Phoenician as in Hebrew, 
is most naturally attributed to Canaan rather than to a pre- 
Canaanite stage of the history of the Hebrews. 

The term x193, already discussed as the regular 4vramazc 
term for priest, occurs also in Hebrew: but as £ahen in 
Aramaic has a restricted use and a special sense, so has 
Chemarim—the form in which 13 is reproduced in R.V.—in 
Hebrew. Its use in particular is very restricted: it means 
priests serving other gods than Yahweh; but it is not always, 
nor even frequently, used even ot these: Egyptian priests 
(Gen. 41% 5 (E); 467° (P.); 4776 (J)), Philistine priests (1 S. 67), 
priests serving Dagon (1 S. 5°), Baal (2 Ki. 10°), Chemosh 


1 RAH, pp. 134 f. 


* It has been suspected that Ethiopic preserves the term 44m in the form 
n-U} ‘mystery’: if so, with a well-marked difference of meaning. 
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(Jer. 48"), the Baalim and Asherim (2. Ch, 34°) are all termed 
koh'ntm: only in three or perhaps four’ passages of the O.T. 
are such priests termed Ch°marin. We might surmise that as 
kohen was a Hebrew loan word in Aramaic, so "22 was an 
Aramaic loan word in Hebrew *; an alternative is to regard it as 
native to Hebrew or Canaanite, as well as Aramaic. The term 
has also been identified by some with Aemzru, a term that 
appears in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets,’ though not in a con- 
nexion that necessarily or even very probably implies a priest. 
The significance of the wsage—I deliberately at present 
abstain from discussing the etymology and meaning—of the 
term so far discussed is by no means yet exhausted. Phoenician 
is closely allied to Hebrew and in the usage of £ohem stands 
together with it in contrast to the other languages: yet in 
one important detail Phoenician presents a very significant 
difference ; in Phoenician alongside of the masculine jn3 stands 
the feminine n2n2. Feminines of terms of office only have two 
different meanings: they may either imply that the person so 
described is the wife of the occupant of the office designated by 
the term, or that the person in question is herself the office- 
bearer; such for example in Hebrew is the double usage of 
na>p and nx'a: Esther the queen was simply wife of the Persian 
king ; the Queen of Sheba, on the other hand, was, according to 
the intention of the Hebrew story, queen in her own right, in 
other words a sovereign. So Deborah and Huldah, the prophet- 
esses, were women who exercised the prophetic gift, but Isaiah’s 
wife was, presumably, a prophetess merely in the sense that she 
was wife of Isaiah the prophet. Fortunately the Phoenician nana ‘ 
occurs in unambiguous contexts enough to show that the 
feminine had the fullest significance, and meant a female who 
filled the priestly office. This is true of the earliest occurrence 


1 Hos. 10°; Zeph. 1*; 2 Ki. 23°, and perhaps Ho. 4* (emending y p> 
or 053). 

? Baudissin in DZ iv. 67 b. 

* i. 15, 33. The king of Egypt to Kallimasin, king of Kardenses : ‘ Why 
don’t you send a kemiru who might give you trustworthy information about 
your sister’s wealth, &c. ?’ 

* Epa. i. p. 47, 1.45 = Cooke, VS7p. 152, i. 45 (Neo-punic: 7n. pr.); RES 
Nos. 502 (= EA. ii. p. 173), 509 (EPA. ii. p. 176). 
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of n3n2 in Phoenician: the passage occurs in the inscription of 
Eshmun‘azar, king of Sidon (fifth or fourth century B.C.) 
(az. third century): Levi (CZS 3. 14f.). Eshmun‘azar speaks of 
his parents as Tabnites, king of the Sidonians, son of Eshmun- 
‘azar and ‘Am-ashtart, priestess of Ashtart, our lady, the 
queen, daughter of King Eshmun‘azar, king of the Sidonians : 
here then “Am-ashtart, the daughter of one king and wife of 
another, is gzeéz in virtue of marriage, but Zrzestess, not as wife 
of a priest, but in virtue of direct official relation to the goddess ; 
she is not merely priestess, she is priestess of Ashtart. So in 
the Avignon inscription (discovered 1897) (RES No. 360, Lidz, 
NSE p. 429) npa" is described as daughter of ‘Abdeshmun, wife 
of Ba‘alhanno and priestess (> mnon) of the Lady (i.e. Pasht). 
Similar to this last inscription are several discovered by Delattre 
from 1900 onwards in the Carthaginian cemeteries: thus 
Hathilat (nbnn), the priestess, is daughter of Magon wife of 
‘Atasmilk (7dneny—RES No. 501). Direct official relation to 
the deity is asserted of Bath ‘Abdmelkart the priestess of our lady 
(RES No. 7 = Eph. i. p. 293).!_ Not only do we find the feminine 
of the simple j73 but of the compound a3 39? = arch-priest 
(RES No. 540), viz. nan3 14° arch-priestess, or chief of the female 
priests ; and, unless we may suspect a lapidary error in one case 
the arch-priestess is chief, not of priestesses, but of male priests : 
for Bathba‘al, daughter of Himilkat ben Magon and wife of the 
Suffete Himilkat ben Bod-Ashtart, is described as not nin> 34 
but 0373 25.4 With this Berger has compared the Mater 
Sacrorum, a term which occurs in many Latin inscriptions from 
Africa,and Clermont-Ganneau the AZatres Synagogarum of the 
Jews (RBS, loc. cit.). Interesting is the case of Saphan-ba‘al, 
daughter of ‘Azruba‘al who is at once the priestess (n2n37), in 
virtue of her own office, and wife of Hanno the arch-priest 
(52719),29)." 

Equally, if not more relatively frequent, is the Arabic’ term 
kéihinat;® but in these references, though the term is identical, 


' Other references to NIN (different peoples) in AAS Nos. 502, 509, 553: 
nin3n (= sacerdos), (= Eph. ii. p. 137). 

2/This masc. RLS No. (538), 553°. * No, 540 (= Eph, il. p. 179), 

4 RES No. 736(= Eph. iii. p. 57). 5 RES Noi5$3 (= Eph. ii, p.172)s 

5 Wellhausen, RAZ p. 130. 
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the meaning, as already observed, is different from the Hebrew : 
the Arabic Aahzuat was a woman soothsayer, not a woman priest, 
a ‘ prophetess’ rather than an official of the cult and in particular 
of the altar. We have, however, at least one record of an Arabic 
priestess in the latter sense recorded, though, as our source is 
Greek, we are unfortunately unable to determine the Arabic 
term applied to her. The record in question is a passage of 
Agatharchides (c. 130 B.C.) in which he describes Phoinikon ' 
(= Elim of Exodus) in the Sinaitic peninsula on its western 
coast: ‘ There too’, he relates, ‘is an ancient altar of solid rock 
bearing an inscription in old unknown letters. This holy region 
is administered by a man and a woman who for the term of their 
life occupy the priesthood’? (éepootvn). A woman holding 
a similar cultic position may be referred to by the term sn2n3 in 
one (Euting 2237) of the Sinaitic inscriptions (second to sixth 
century B.C.). And certainly on Arabian soil and at a much 
earlier date we find another feminine term for a cultic official in 
mxib of the Minaean inscriptions; and if this term be identical 
with the Hebrew term > Levite, we have a striking additional 
divergence from Hebrew: masculine and feminine j73 in Phoe- 
nician (and with difference of meaning in Arabic), masculine 
only in Hebrew: masculine and feminine of Levi in Minaean, 
masculine only in Hebrew. 

As previously remarked, Assyrian does not use the term 
kohen; it has, however, a number of terms for cultic offices 
corresponding more or less closely to the persons denoted by 
kohen or devi in Hebrew as discharging duties corresponding 
more or less closely to those discharged by the Hebrew priests 
and Levites. It is customary, therefore, to speak of srzestesses 
in the Assyrian and Babylonian cults. But here, in considering 
the parallelism or divergence of Hebrew practice, there is 
obviously need for careful discrimination. In the English and 
earlier edition of his work Ox the Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Professor Jastrow writes (p. 659 f.): ‘An interesting 
feature of the Babylonian priesthood is the position occupied by 
the woman. In the historical texts from the days of Khammurabi 
onward, the references to women attached to the service of the 


Pp, iote i. Az 2 KAT 30519. 
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Temple are not infrequent. Gudea expressly mentions the 
‘‘wailing women”, and there is every reason to believe that 
the female wailers, like the male ones, belong to some priestly 
class. Again, examples of women as exorcisers, and as furnish- 
ing oracles, may be instanced in Babylonia as well as in Assyria, 
and we have also references to female musicians as late as the 
days of Ashurbanapal. A specially significant role was played 
by the priestesses in Ishtar’s temple at Erech.... The Ishtar 
priestesses were known by the general term of Kadishtu—that is, 
the holy one—or /shfarztum, “ devoted to Ishtar”, but from the 
various other names for the sacred harlot that we come across, 
it would appear that the priestesses were divided into various 
classes, precisely like the priests.’ So elsewhere he remarks 
that ‘the statements of Herodotus and other writers suffice to 
show that the three terms’, Kizréti, Ukhati, and Kharimati, 
applied to three classes of sacred prostitutes, ‘represent classes 
of priestesses attached to the temple’. Now Jastrow is obviously 
using ‘ priest’ and ‘ priestess’ here in the wide sense of classes 
attached to the Temple,! in a wider sense that is to say than, as 
we shall see, ever attached to the Hebrew term hohen. In 
particular, the three classes of sacred prostitutes clearly enough 
correspond to a class of sacred persons covered by a different 
Hebrew term, viz. k°deshoth; and there is no evidence that the 
Hebrew term £ohex ever comprehended either the £°deshoth or 
the corresponding male class of £°deshim. In other words, the 
Hebrew £°deshoth which correspond to the special class of 
Babylonian ‘ priestesses’ were not a sub-class of priests, but 
k°deshoth and koh"nim were mutually exclusive classes and 
terms. The sacred harlots were not, however, the only classes 
of women who performed services in the Babylonian temples. 
The following statement from Jastrow’s German edition of his 
work may serve to define more clearly the extent to which 
women in Babylon shared the functions of male priests, and to 
bring out one difference of iniportance in comparing the 
Babylonian and Jewish priesthoods : * ‘ In general the transmission 
of oracles appears to have been a function which, at least in 

1 And indeed sharply distinguishes priest and priestess. The function of 


the priestess in religious history differs materially from that of the priest. 
? ii, 156, 157: cp. the less precise statement in Rogers, p. 342. 
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certain centres, lay in the hands of a special class of Temple 
officials. And, if from the conjectural etymology of the special 
name zakzku for the oracle-priest a conclusion may be drawn, 
it is to be assumed that the god approached might in certain 
circumstances give his answer direct through his representative, 
i.e. without sacrifice (offered) or inspection of animal omens. 
Such a proceeding may be particularly assumed for the earlier 
period, and it is possible that at certain centres it was maintained 
to the latest—presumably at those centres where the oracle 
business was in the hands of women. ... Women as oracle 
givers were connected with the service of Ishtar, and this service 
is to be referred to the cult of Ishtar at Erech. Down to the late 
Assyrian period this position of the priestess was maintained. 
In a collection of oracles from the time of Esarhaddon we find 
no less than six priestesses of Ishtar who delivered oracles to the 
king at various periods. In these cases the answer of the 
goddess will have been given direct, for there is no indication 
that women Temple officials ever participated in sacrifice and 
inspection of animal omens.’ 

Further discussion of the parallelism between the functions of 
Jewish and Babylonian cultic officials must be postponed: mean- 
time we may pursue a little farther (for the scanty material avail- 
able does not carry us very far) the examination into the place of 
women as Officials in the Hebrew and Jewish Temple cults. For 
of women officiating and regularly employed about the Jewish 
Temple there is some evidence, and this must be considered in 
estimating the possibility of an earlier existence of women 
Priests. But first negatively : we cannot infer that at any period 
the regular personnel of the Temple included female singers. 
The singers came to form a recognized class of Levites (Nowack, 
11), but these were males; these references might, incautiously 
taken, suggest the existence also of female Temple singers ; but 
these references are in reality irrelevant or altogether too 
uncertain to be conclusive. The ‘singing men and singing 
women’ of Ezr. 2% and Neh. 7°’ are certainly not Temple 
singers (cp. Ezr. 2*'~"°), but unless merely the product of textual 
corruption they were secular musicians.’ Again, the ‘ maiden 


' Another conclusion is drawn by Peritz [‘ Woman in the Ancient Hebrew 
Cult,” JL, 1898, pp. 114 ff], who finds the simplest explanation of the 
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voices’ to which certain Psalms are supposed to be set are due 
to ingenious rather than convincing guesses at the meaning of 
obscure Psalm titles, and afford no safeguard for inferring the 
official position of young women in the Temple choirs. Nor are 
the young women playing on timbrels—like Miriam and 
Jephthah’s daughter of old—who are pictured in Psalm 685 ff. 
accompanying male singers and musicians to the Temple neces- 
sarily or even probably Temple musicians: for in this triumphal 
procession! to the Temple, as the following verses show, the 
secular tribes of Benjamin, Judah, Zebulun, and Napthali 
participate. Of course women sang, and sang not only secular 
music : the songs in which they heralded or celebrated victory 
(Pix 157; Jas irra S15) cp. Ps, 684(E..V.4s), [ndith rss) 
had often, if not always, a well-marked religious character ; but 
these songs were sung, as the various references show, in the 
open, not in the Temple. 

Jeremias (4 740’, p. 630 n.) discovers on an inscription of 
Sennacherib a statement ‘hitherto unnoticed but very important 
for the history of pre-exilic Temple music in Jerusalem’. But 
on examination the passage in question is seen to contain no 
reference, even the remotest, to the Temple, and the assumption 
that musicians referred to are certainly (ib. 435) Temple musicians 
would only be justified if we could adopt the prior assumption 
that all singers in Israel were Temple singers. Sennacherib’s 
words in describing Hezekiah’s tribute are these : ‘With thirty 
talents of gold (and) 800 talents of silver, precious stones, stibium, 
ukni-stones, couches of ivory, wshu and uharinnuu wood, 
diverse objects, a heavy treasure, and his daughters, the women 


passage in Ezr.—Neh. is ‘the supposition that not only did women in early 
Hebrew history participate in religious song, but that they furnished such 
sacred music as was used in sacred worship, and that, even in this later time, 
women still held positions in the temple choir’. But whatever the difficulties 
of the passage may be, and they are real and considerable, we cannot, even 
to avoid the conclusion that seems to Professor Peritz so improbable, viz. 
that the 42,000 religious enthusiasts returning from Babylon to a desolate 
home should carry with them 245 secular musicians, admit with him that 
the writer sandwiches in 245 male and female members of the Temple 
choirs between the maidservants and the asses of the returning community. 
1 Cp. the procession described in Judith 15) 
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of his palace, male musicians, female musicians, he despatched 
after me to Nineveh.’ (Rogers, Cunezform Parallels, p. 344.) 
There are but two terms in the O.T. that imply the regular 
service of women about the sanctuaries; the first is that already 
referred to, the mwup, the term applied to the sacred women 
who officially practised prostitution at the sanctuaries in the 
service of the gods. The Hebrew laws sternly forbade the 
intrusion of this Canaanite custom into the service and Temple of 
Yahweh. This term is a term with a corresponding masculine. 
The remaining term used of women serving in or about the 
sanctuary occurs but twice—in Ex. 388, 1 S. 27> (MT, not LXX). 
It is a feminine participle used substantively in Ex., adjectively 
(attached to nw) in Sam.: the verb and the cognate noun are 
used in two passages (Nu. 8*, 4?) of the work of the Levites 
during their years of service (from twenty-five or thirty to fifty- 
one) about the tabernacle ; but originally the verb meant to give 
military service, to war or to fight. We need not here inquire 
how this curious transition of meaning from war service to 
liturgical (LX X Ae:tovpyeiv) or Temple service took place; but the 
origin of the term may warn us against inferring that the use of 
the term of women implies that the women were female priests 
or Levites, qualified to perform service “ezfed to priests or 
Levites. What kind of service these women rendered and under 
what conditions we cannot say, for the two references are to acci- 
dental not essential activities. In Ex. 388 we are informed that 
these female servants about the door of the tabernacle gave their 
mirrors as an offering out of which the brass laver of the taber- 
nacle was made. In Samuel these women appear only as those 
with whom the sons of Eli misconducted themselves. Though 
both references are to early periods in the history of Israel, they 
cannot be taken directly as evidence of conditions then prevail- 
ing, but of the conditions of the somewhat late post-exilic period 
to which the references belong: of course this does not preclude 
the possibility, nor perhaps the probability, that such women 
attendants were also associated with the Temple or sanctuaries in 
the earlier periods also; but the important point is this, that our 
only references to them are from a period when references to 
priests and Levites are abundant, and when the nature of those 
references are such as to render it impossible that these women 
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were female priests or Levites by profession: Levites by birth 
they may have been, but even of this there is no evidence nor 
any great presumption. 

We have now examined those lines of evidence bearing on 
the place of women as officials in the Hebrew cult: the direct 
evidence of the Hebrew records, the philological, the compara- 
tive custom of Semitic peoples. What conclusions may we 
draw? Let me first cite the conclusion of Professor Peritz in 
his article on ‘Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult’, to which 
I have already referred. It is as follows (p. 114): ‘ The Semites 
in general, and the Hebrews in particular, and the latter especially 
in the earlier periods of their history, exhibit no tendency to 
discriminate between man and woman, so far as regards par- 
ticipation in religious practices, but woman participates in all 
the essentials of the cult, doth as worshipper and official: 
and only in later time, with the progress in the development 
of the cult itself, a tendency appears, not so much, however, 
to exclude woman from the cult, as rather to make man 
prominent in it.’ Professor Peritz’s essay, which is a legitimate 
protest against certain influential attempts to ignore or under- 
estimate the rights of women in the cult and the participation 
of women in certain other religious activities, suffers in turn 
from an imperfect recognition of actual discrimination between 
men and women; and in particular because he fails to keep 
sufficiently distinct participation in the cult as worshipper and 
official, and the distinction—which, if not original, is certainly 
early—between prophet and priest. With his arguments that 
woman as worshipper has free access to the cult, and that 
women were prophets in the same sense and at the same time 
as men, we are not concerned, and now merely say that they are 
substantially sound; but the question is, Were women at any 
period in the history of Hebrew religion priests? For the 
later period of the religion—from the Exile onwards, and indeed 
from an even earlier period, we may with confidence assert that 
women were not admitted to the priestly office or to Levitical 
service. For this later period we have sufficient records for the 
bare argument from silence to be weighty, but it can be 


1 Italics mine. 
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reinforced, if need be, by such considerations as that the physical 
disabilities of priestly service are expressed in terms inapplicable 
to and irrelevant to women. But it is precisely at this period, 
as we have seen, that in the Phoenician records priestesses appear 
with frequency alongside of priests, women as well as men occupy 
the office of priest (and even of arch-priest) or Zohen; at this 
period, then, we can establish an important difference in religious 
institutions between Israel and Phoenicia. For the earlier period, 
for which the records are so much scantier, the argument from 
silence becomes correspondingly less weighty; and, if we wish, 
passing beyond the facts that the language contains no feminine 
for ‘ priest’ and that there is no record of any priestly act performed 
by women, we are driven to rely on inference and analogy, and 
either to assert or to deny that in early Israel women were priests. 
Some of the arguments from analogy on which Peritz relies in 
asserting or suggesting that there were female priests not merely 
break down, but, for what they are worth, turn in the other direc- 
tion. He argues that in Semitic religion generally women priests 
are a natural corollary to female divinities; and we may add 
that when we can discover women priests they are—as in 
Phoenicia—especially given to the service of female divinities. 
But this call for women priests vanishes from the religion of 
Israel—from the distinctive religion of Israel, that is to say, 
apart from heathen cults to which some or many of the Hebrews 
were from time to time addicted; for the religion of Israel 
recognized no other god beside Yahweh, least of all any female 
deity with a right to be worshipped in Israel. The absence 
from the language of a feminine of 4o/ex corresponds to the 
absence of a feminine for £7, Evoah, or Elohim, though feminines 
of these too occur in the cognate languages, Again, in arguing 
from the analogy of Arabic heathenism, Peritz remarks (p. 116): 
‘Arabic heathenism has two chief cultic officials: sédz, the 
temple watchman, and /2776 (door-keeper), the temple-servant or 
priest: and £dhzn, the seer or prophet. In the latter class 
women are numerous; but of the woman sdéd@zz there is not a 
single instance that I can find’. And now it is precisely this 
second negative fact which is much more significant for the 
question at issue than Peritz seems to realize: and it points 
away from the conclusion that Peritz seeks to establish. Female 
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seers or prophets in Israel there certainly were: we do not 
need, though it is interesting to have, the Arabic parallel to 
this fact. But were the Hebrew female seers closely associated 
with the cult ? Or were the temple-keepers and the administrators 
of the cultus exclusively men as the Arabic sadzus or hajibs 
appear to have been? That there were many Arabic female 
kahtns is no proof that there were Hebrew female soheus ; 
with the difference in function covered by the same terms in the 
two languages there may have gone difference in sex-limitation 
in practice. The question ultimately turns on the use which we 
wish to make of the term ‘priest’ in relation to early Israel and 
the differentiation between ‘ priest’ and ‘ seer’. Without closing 
these other questions at present, I will merely state my own 
judgement on the question whether female priests were ever 
recognized in the Hebrew religion thus: in the later periods the 
priestly and Levitical classes were closed orders; at an earlier 
period the priestly class was, as is now at least commonly 
believed, open, not limited by particular descent ; from the time 
at which the orders became closed, however early we place 
that development, women were not admitted to the priesthood, 
and though of course women reckoned their descent from Levi, 
they did not exercise the special cultic Levitical service. With 
regard to the period prior to the closing of the orders nothing 
further can be satisfactorily said at the present point, though 
I shall have the opportunity of briefly returning to the subject 
in subsequent lectures. 
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XIII 


THE MOSAIC PRIESTHOOD. 


Moses and Aaron were among his priests, 

And Samuel among them that called upon his name; 
They called unto Yahweh, and he answered them. 
In the pillar of cloud he spake unto them. Ps. 99°F. 


MOSES the law-giver and Moses the prophet are familiar con- 
ceptions: Moses the priest much less so, and yet, in spite of some 
ambiguities of construction and meaning, these lines of Psalm 99 
clearly appear to assert that Moses was a priest of Yahweh, and 
perhaps even, by mentioning him even in this connexion before 
Aaron, to imply that he was pre-eminent among the priests. 
But the passage is unique: nowhere else in the O.T.' is Moses 
entitled priest. Whether and to what extent without being 
entitled he is yet implied to have been a priest, in what his priestly 
character or functions consisted, and the significance of this for the 
history of the religion of Israel are the questions with which the 
present lecture is concerned. 

The antiquity of Psalm 99 which entitles Moses ‘priest’ is 
uncertain: but we may most safely assign it to at least some 
part of the post-exilic period, and in any case to a period suffici- 
ently remote from the age of Moses for its statements to have 
little value as testimony to the historical realities of the Mosaic 
age. It does not follow that, because this Psalm says so, Moses 

* Outside the O.T. cp. very clearly Philo, De Vita Mosts, ii.) iii.) 39 § 292 
(M. p. 179) rovairy dé kai» reXevrH ToD BuctA€as Kal vowobérou Kal apxtepews Kal 
mpopnrov Moiicéws : iii. 1-22 is devoted to the priestly aspect of the life of 
Moses: yet the exposition really describes Moses less (if at all) as priest than 
as priest-maker. Moses receives instructions relative to the priestly dress, 
functions, &c., of o‘iers whom he is to initiate into the office of priest : of his 
own priestly activity Philo finds nothing to say. According to Manetho, 
cited by Jos. (Coz. Af. i. 26), Moses = Osarsiph was a priest of Heliopolis 


in Egypt, to which statement Haupt (2DMG 63. 522) is so far inclined to 


attach importance as to surmise that not Joseph but Moses was son-in-law 
of the priest of On. 
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was a priest; and the less that some other literature probably not 
much separated in time from Psalm gg not merely does not 
entitle Moses‘ priest ’, but appears definitely to exclude him from 
the Jewish priesthood. On the other hand the Psalm may be in 
harmony with zfcations of the oldest testimonies; but in and 
by itself it is evidence of the theory or interpretation of a later 
age, and over against it we may in the first instance place the 
differing theory of another work, viz. of P. Briefly stated, the 
theory of P on this point is that Moses was the human instru- 
ment in instituting the priesthood, but did not himself belong to 
the priesthood which he instituted: he was priest-maker rather 
than himself priest. The part played by Moses as priest-maker 
is recorded in Ex. 28 f., Lev. 8. After (Ex. 25-27) instructing 
Moses how to construct the sanctuary and the altar, and so to pre- 
pare the way for that sacrificial worship which according to the 
theory of P had not previously been practised in Israel, Yahweh 
proceeds in Ex. 28 f. to instruct him to consecrate priests— 
ministers of the altar and the sanctuary; these priests are to be 
Aaron and his sons now (281), and in future generations their 
descendants (28%), axzd these exclusively; itis to be a mortal 
offence for any one but Aaron and his descendants to undertake 
or attempt to discharge priestly duties (Nu. 31°). After the 
construction of the tabernacle and altar (Ex. 35-40), Moses pro- 
ceeds, as recorded in Lev. 8 and in accordance with the instruc- 
tions in Ex. 28 f., to consecrate and install Aaron and his sons as 
priests ; thenceforward, a legitimate altar having been erected and 
a legitimate priesthood established, sacrificial service becomes 
a constant observance of the community. Now if the priesthood 
is strictly limited to Aaron and his descendants, Moses the 
brother of Aaron is obviously excluded from it. Nor does P 
intend us to think of Moses as belonging, in virtue of being 
a Levite, to a priesthood which after being more comprehensive 
was subsequently limited to Aaron and his seed; for it is his 
theory that as there was no altar, so also there was no priesthood 
prior to the giving of the law at Sinai. And yet, remarkably 
enough, P does represent Moses as performing the first priestly 
functions on the newly-erected altar. With the installation and 
consecration of Aaron and his sons are associated certain sacri- 
fices; and in the offering of these Aaron and his sons play the 
O 2 
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part of the ordinary worshipper—for they are not yet priests— 
and Moses discharges for them the priestly function. Aaronand 
his sons bring, as any other ordinary Israelite was subsequently 
accustomed to do (Lev. 13%, 4**), to the entrance of the Tent-of- 
Meeting and lay their hands upon the victims that constitute their 
sin-offering and burnt-offering: but it is Moses who, as subse- 
quently the priests (Lev. 4°-"), dips his finger in the blood of the 
sih-offering and then smears the horns of the altar, pouring away 
the rest of the blood at the base of the altar (Lev. 1° 1°), and then 
consumes the fat on the altar: it is Moses again who performs 
the altar ritual of the burnt-offerings (Lev. 8°°f) ; it is Moses 
finally who obtains the priest’s perquisite or strictly part of it, 
the other part being burnt in the altar fire! (v."). This con- 
secration ceremony extends over seven days (Lev. 8°’): on the 
eighth day for the first time Aaron undertakes the altar ritual 
(Lev. 97) alike for the offerings which he himself presents 
and for those presented by the people. 

Thus in P, though Moses is never called ‘ priest’, nor is thought 
of as priest either prior or subsequently to the ceremonies 
associated with the inauguration of the altar service and the con- 
secration of the altar ministers, he does for one week (Ex. 
29°f; Lev. 85%) discharge the sacrificial duties of a priest. 
The Mosaic priesthood, if in such a connexion we may use the 
term, was according to P the priesthood of a week. That this 
curiously artificial arrangement is actual history will not readily 
be accepted on the evidence of P. But whence does P obtain 
the idea? It may be sufficient to suggest that in depicting the 
past he required a ritual corresponding to the present ; and that 
as in the present priests were consecrated to the actual perform- 
ance of the priestly ritual by sacrifices, so he conceived the con- 
secration of the first priests for whose sacrifices, however, there 
was no Aaron or his seed to perform the priestly ritual, so that 
it became necessary to postulate an extraordinary and, so to 
speak, purely temporary priesthood, But it is possible that this 
particular way of meeting a difficulty of origins was suggested 
by tradition or earlier theory of Moses’ priestly rank and function. 
One point, before passing on, may be insisted upon; P does not 


* Perhaps secondary—Bertholet, Leviticus, KHC p. 26. 
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resort for the officiant at the consecration of the first sacrificial 
priests to a member ofa lower order of sacred ministers : Moses, it 
is true, according to the theory of P was a Levite; but he is 
selected for the performance of priestly functions at the inaugura- 
tion of the priesthood not as a Levite, for of this there is not 
the slightest indication, but purely on the ground of his own 
personal merit and distinction: the lower order of Levite was, 
according to P, constituted not before, but afer, the priesthood 
(Nu. 354 18ff.), 

From the theory of P other and, as is now commonly believed, 
earlier literature differs particularly in two points: (1) this earlier 
literature does not limit the priesthood in and after the time of 
Moses and Aaron and his seed ; (2) some of this earliest literature 
does not bring down the origzz of the Jewish priesthood to so 
late a period as that of Moses. The first of these points it will 
be irrelevant to our present discussion of the Mosaic priesthood 
to discuss fully. But both open up the possibility of a priesthood 
of Moses not merely for a week as in P, but even though not 
inherited and therefore assumed at a given period in his life, yet 
once assumed never given up; a priesthood once obtained held 
for life. The allusions to a Hebrew priesthood, or the existence 
of Hebrew priests, even in Hebrew narratives other than those 
of P of the pre-Mosaic period, are indeed singularly few: the 
only priests mentioned in Genesis are not Hebrews: they are 
Melchizedek (Gen. 14'*) and Egyptian priests (41*°; 467°; 
47% *), In the earlier chapters of Exodus the Jzdzanzte 
priest Jethro is mentioned (Ex. 21°, 3', 181), but it is only in 
Ex. 19, after the narrative has brought the Israelites to Sinai, 
but just before the giving of the law, that we find the first allu- 
sion in the O.T. to Hebrew priests': Yahweh commands Moses 
to charge the people not to trespass on to the sacred mountain 
and ‘let the priests also, which come near unto Yahweh, sanctify 
themselves, lest Yahweh break forth upon them’ (Ex. 19”* and 
similarly y.*4). It has been reasonably inferred from this that 
this narrative—commonly assigned to J—‘ recognises priests 


1 In 19% (J) the zdea of priesthood is connected with the future of the 
Hebrew nation: but this passage does not necessarily imply that Hebrew 
priests already existed ; this first follows from the subsequent reference in 
the same narrative (Ex. 19”; see above). 
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before the legislation of Sinai’ (Dr.1); on the other hand the 
narrative of Ex. 32—also commonly assigned to J—appears to 
imply that a regular priesthood was first provided for Israel 
when the Levites, in return for their steadfastness when the rest 
of the people worshipped the golden calf, received the blessing 
of priesthood (Ex. 322°; so Dr.?). Whether these representa- 
tions are to be harmonized or regarded as different views or 
theories may be postponed for the moment. With either a priest- 
hood of Moses is compatible—from Sinai onwards on the one 
representation, even prior to Sinai on the other. 

Before and as preparation for coming more fully and directly 
to Moses as priest, it will be useful to seize the fact that even 
after the narrative of Sinai the allusions to priests in early 
literature were not numerous nor varied; prior to the conquest 
of Canaan, all that these early narratives record of the priests is 
that they bore the ark—through Jordan (Jos. 3°) and with 
blowing of trumpets about the walls of Jericho (Jos. 6); and 
after the conquest but prior to the days of Saul our information 
is limited to the origin or history of two priestly canons or 
families—the priesthood of Dan (Jud. 17 f.), and the priesthood 
of Eli and his family (1 Sam. 1-4). 

Moses, except in Psalm gg, is never in the O.T. termed ‘ priest’ ; 
but our earliest sources—though as we have just remarked these 
refer infrequently to the priesthood or to priests—at least 
directly and by means of the term j72 give Moses’ priestly 
antecedents and record his priestly descendants ; he appears as 
the son-in-law of the priest Jethro and as the ancestor of one of 
the two priestly lines which appear in the narratives of the early 
generations in Canaan: the priesthood of Dan remained in the 
family of Moses from the time of the Judges down to the 
captivity in the eighth century k.c. The fact that the early 
literature with its comparatively few and limited allusions to 
priests and the priesthood yet so clearly brought out Moses’ 
intimate connexion with the priesthood is significant, as it out- 
weighs the negative fact that Moses is not ¢ermzed ‘ priest’: it 
raises the question how clearly, how prominently in early tradi- 
tion was Moses conceived as priest; was he a priest merely by 
accident, so to speak, because during his lifetime a// Levites 


[) Exodus, Ce B.. pe 17454 [> 20.0. 8555] 
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became priests, and he was a Levite? or was he regarded as 
actively exercising priestly functions: and in that case what part 
of Moses’ activities were regarded as priestly? And these 
questions with regard to the conception of Moses in the earliest 
literature lead us in turn to the ultimate historical questions: 
Was Moses in reality a priest? Whence was his priesthood 
derived ? What meaning and significance have these things for 
the history of Israel's religion ? 

Moses’ connexion alike upwards and downwards with 
Koh"nim, priests, does not necessarily prove that he himself was 
actually priest nor by itself perhaps that he was even by the 
authors of the narratives thought to be a priest. The daughters 
of priests were not compelled to marry within the priestly class 
even by later law (Lev. 221%), and Zipporah, daughter of the 
priest of Midian, in marrying Moses may have married outside 
the priestly class, just as in Genesis the daughter of the priest of 
On in marrying Joseph is certainly regarded as so doing. At 
a later date, when the priesthood was hereditary, the ancestor of 
priests was himself a priest; and the presumption is that the 
Danite priesthood in tracing back their genealogy to Moses also 
traced back to him their priesthood : the succession of priests in 
the famz/y of Dan began with Moses, with Jonathan the grandson 
of Moses the succession of the priests of this family officiating for 
the tribe of Dan in particular. But these presumptions must now 
be brought into connexion with activities attributed to Moses in 
the early narratives: we may consider in particular his relation 
to sacrifice, to the reception of revelation, and to the imparting of 
Torah. 

P, as we have seen, attributes quite clearly to Moses priestly 
sacrificial activity, though at the same time strictly limiting this 
activity to a single week: there is no such clear attribution of 
peculiarly priestly sacrzfictal activity to Moses in he earlier 
narratives ; this may perhaps find its true explanation in the fact 
that there was no sacrificial activity that in the earliest periods 
was peculiar to priests; but without closing the question we may 
observe that in so far as Moses is brought into connexion with 
sacrifice, there is no indication that that connexion was, as in P, 
purely temporary. The most notable association of Moses with 
sacrifice in the early narratives is in connexion with the ratifica- 
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tion of the covenant at Sinai. The narrative (Ex. 24*-*)— 
attributed to E—-records that ‘ Moses... built an altar under the 
mountain ... and sent the young men of the children of Israel, 
and they offered up burnt-offerings and sacrificed, as peace- 
offerings to Yahweh, bullocks. And Moses took half of the 
blood and put it in basons: and half of the blood he tossed upon 
the altar. And Moses took (the other half of) the blood and 
tossed it upon the people, and said, Behold the blood of the 
covenant which Yahweh hath made with you upon all these 
conditions.’ The occasion here described is unique: and so, in 
some respects, is the ritual. But certainly at a later time the 
blood ritual of sacrifice was a specifically priestly function: none 
but a priest could manipulate the blood, whether in applying it 
to the altar or to the worshipper. Moses, then, on this unique 
occasion himself personally performs what was in any case the 
most conspicuous and, according to later standards at least, the 
peculiarly priestly part of the sacrificial ritual. There is no 
indication that he might not have done the same on other unique 
or more ordinary occasions ; or that some pre-eminence in the 
sacrificial occasion which was the ground for the Exodus! may 
not have been associated in the minds of those who composed or 
first listened to the story of the Exodus, though by themselves 
these stories do not at all necessarily imply peculiarly priestly 
activity of Moses in sacrifice. 

But sacrificial activities, if certain of these were from the first 
a peculiar, were not the only peculiar functions of the priest. 
Priests were from the first, and most conspicuously in the earlier 
periods, recipients, organs of revelation. Not, however, even at 
first, still less later, the only recipients of revelation. Without 
attempting here very full discussion of the distinction between 
various types of revelation, and particularly the priestly and 
the prophetic, it may be sufficient for present purposes to recall 
that the priestly reception of revelation was closely associated 
with fixed places or methods—for example, with the tabernacle, 
or later the Temple, and with the ephod. From this standpoint 
we may consider how far Moses was conceived as priest: and on 
this point there are two things mainly to be said: (1) Moses’ 
reception of revelation is closely associated with sacred places— 

1 Ex, 338 (J), 3! (E). 
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pre-eminently with the sacred tent : but (2) he is also definitely 
described as a unique organ of revelation: he is in set terms 
said to be more than a prophet, and we may infer that it would 
have been allowed that he was @_/for/ior¢ as organ of revelation 
more than a priest. This description is at first, at least, simply 
to be set alongside of rather than harmonized with the applica- 
tion elsewhere to Moses of the title of prophet, and again else- 
where, of priestly modes of receiving revelation. 

(1) The first revelation received by Moses was communicated 
to him on the holy ground ! of Sinai or Horeb; and this ground 
was holy not temporarily, owing to an exceptional appearance 
or residence of Yahweh there for a time only, but permanently 
holy, sanctified by the permanent dwelling of Yahweh in the Bush 
(Dt. 337, Ex. 37'"). Still Moses does not resort to the spot because 
or knowing that it is holy; for its sanctity needs to be revealed 
to him, and to him perhaps as the first to discover both it and its 
sanctity. To this,as to other features of the story, the ingenious 
attempt of Nielsen to make the scene of the revelation a Minaean 
temple in the neighbourhood of El-Ola in Arabia fails to do 
justice : according to him Jethro was priest of this temple, his 
cattle therefore cattle for sacrifice, and therefore being driven by 
Moses as guardian of the Temple (Tempelhirt) ; the fire Moses 
sees is not that of a bush in the open, but arising from the altar 
of incense in the temple on which the fragrant thorn wood so 
slowly burnt that it seemed not to be consumed at all. Yet even 
if this interpretation, as improbable as it is ingenious, were 
correct, the narrative would still not necessarily be one of 
a priestly revelation ; for even so there would be no indication 
that Moses resorted to the holy place wth a view to receiving 
a revelation; on the other hand, this first revelation is clearly 
depicted as prophetic * rather than priestly, coming unawares to 
the recipient who was pursuing, like the prophet Amos, at the 
time his ordinary occupation, and, even if on ground already 
known to be holy, as unexpectant of the revelation as was Isaiah 
rapt in vision in the holy precincts of the Temple. 

aS Xan 3 

* So Gressmann, Mose u. seine Zeit, p. 30f. against Dillmann-Ryssel. 


° On its distinction from the prophetic (internal psychological, but real) as 
mythological (external, but mythological), see Gressmann, p. 21 f. 
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But it is different with another account of the mode by 
which Moses received his revelations. In Ex. 33’?! we read:' 
7 Now Moses used (i.e. used every time the Israelites came to 
a fresh encampment) to take the Tent and to pitch it [w7thout the 
camp | (afar off from the camp): [avd he called it the Tent of 
Meeting. And tt came to pass that every one who sought 
Yahweh would go out to the Tent of Meeting which was with- 
out the camp.| * And it came to pass that, whenever Moses 
went out to the Tent, all the people would rise up and stand 
every man at his tent door and look after Moses until he went 
into the Tent. °® And whenever Moses entered into the Tent the 
pillar of cloud would come down and stand at the door of the 
Tent : and he (i.e. Yahweh) would speak with Moses. [1° dnd 
all the people would see the pillar of cloud standing at the door 
of the Tent and all the people would rise up and do obetsance, 
every man at his tent door. And Yahweh would speak unto 
Moses face to face as a man speaks to his friend;| and he 
(i.e. Moses) would return to the camp, but his servant, Joshua 
the son of Nun, a young man, used not to depart from within 
the Tent? 

In contrast to the narrative of the bush, in which Yahweh on 
a single particular occasion reveals himself unsought to Moses, 
this narrative describes the regular method by which Moses 
constantly sought and obtained communication with Yahweh ; 
that is to say, revelation is here conceived as conditioned by place 
and method ; within the Tent Moses might at any time consult, 
and receive the answer of, God. So much is clear whether we 
regard the narrative as simple or composite; this, and for our 
present purpose the main, point is either expressed twice over 
in an original simple narrative or once in each of two sources 
now combined. 

In the narrative, at least as it now stands, another point is 
sufficiently clear: to this Tent where Yahweh gave answers all 
the people who needed to consult him resorted: but when 
Moses entered the Tent, they remained without, and the implica- 
tion would thus appear to be that Moses was the intermediary 


1 By most assigned as a whole to E (cp. Carpenter, ad loc., Gressmann, 
op. cit., p. 240 mainly): within square brackets E. 
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through whom Yahweh communicated when any ordinary 
Israelite sought his advice. But this is precisely one great 
function of the priest as an organ of revelation, as I may illustrate 
in more detail on another occasion, 

Yet while on the one hand the narrative represents Moses as 
obtaining communications from God in a priestly manner, it at 
the same time emphasizes a uniqueness in the method of the 
divine communication to him: God would speak unto him as 
a man speaks to his friend. 

This last point is elaborated in another narrative in which, 
however, the pre-eminence of Moses is described as pre-eminence 
among prophets : 


If there be a prophet among you, 

In visions do I make myself known to him, 

In dreams do I speak with him. 

Not so with my servant Moses... . 

Mouth to mouth do I speak with him, 

Plainly and not in riddles 

And the form of Yahweh doth he behold. Nu. 12°-*. 


Tradition was familiar with the theme of the uniqueness of 
Moses’ communication with God, and sometimes. a narrative 
attempted to do justice to this by representing Moses as excelling 
all other priestly, sometimes as excelling all other prophetic 
recipients of revelation. There is nothing in itself improbable in 
the double presentation: as later on we certainly have examples 
of priesthood and prophecy combined in a single individual, so 
Moses may have been both priest and prophet. But there is one 
curious feature in the narrative of Nu. 12 which may be due to 
the fact that it rests on an earlier story in which the question at 
issue was pre-eminence in the Zrzesthood. In Nu. 12 as now 
read not only is Moses, but also by implication Aaron and Miriam 
are prophets. For other references to the prophetic character 
of Aaron we can at best appeal to Ex. 7! (‘I have made thee 
a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet’) ; 
for the rest Aaron is of course pre-eminently the priest. If 
Nu. 12 be, as Gressmann has at least ingeniously argued,’ one of 
several narratives originally devoted to Moses’ pre-eminence in 
the priesthood, it would possess the further interest of preserving, 


1 Gressmann, op. cit., 162 ff. 
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though obscurely, traces of an earlier female priesthood in 
Israel ; for the question, Hath Yahweh indeed spoken only by 
Moses? hath he not also spoken by us? implies that Aaron and 
Miriam belonged to the same class or institution as Moses, 
whether that were priestly or prophetic. But the priestly 
activity with which Miriam would be thus associated would be 
oracular, not sacrificial. But whatever be the case with a hypo- 
thetically earlier form of Nu. 12, it is certainly the priestly 
method of revelation that is again thought of in yet another 
narrative which also brings us to a third priestly function 
attributed to Moses, viz. that of imparting the instruction or 
rules of Yahweh to the people. 

Whether or not in Ex. 33 the people were originally repre- 
sented as seeking oracles through Moses turns on the originality 
of 33'”; but in any case this point comes out clearly enough 
in Ex. 18!°-?7__q narrative of the first importance in estimating 
the extent to which tradition, whether rightly or wrongly, 
conceived of Moses as a priest. This narrative, like that of 
Ex. 33’7-!' and Nu. 12, is commonly attributed to E, though 
here again Gressmann attempts an analysis into two sources 
which, if adopted, gives for the main points of the story a double 
line of tradition. 

The crucial words in this narrative are (1) those of Moses to 
Jethro’: ‘When (‘3 E.V. Because) the people come unto me to 
inquire of God—i.e. to obtain an oracle from God through me— 
I judge between a man and his neighbour, and | make known to 
them the statutes of God—i.e. the permanent rules—and his 
directions ’—applicable viz. to special circumstances such as those 
for which the oracle was sought ; (2) the words of Jethro’s advice 
to Moses: ‘Be ¢hou to this people in front of God, and bring 
thou the causes unto God... . And thou shalt look out capable 
men... and let them judge the people at all seasons, bringing 
every important cause to thee—i. e. for decision by God through 
Moses—but judging all the unimportant causes themselves ;’ 
with (3) the sequel: ‘So Moses hearkened to the voice of his 
father-in-law, and did all that he had said.’ 

‘The chapter’, remarks Driver, ‘is one of great historical 
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interest: it presents a picture of Moses legislating. Cases 
calling for a legal decision arise among the people: the contend- 
ing parties come to Moses to have them settled: he adjudicates 
between them: and his decisions are termed “ the statutes and 
directions (¢orvorth) of God”. It was the function of the priests 
in later times to give oral “ direction” upon cases submitted to 
them.on matters too of civil right (Dt. 178-14) and of economical 
observance (248): and here Moses himself appears discharging 
the same function, and so creating the primitive nucleus of 
Hebrew law. He is not represented as giving the people 
a finished code, but as deciding upon cases as they arose: 
decisions given in this way, especially in difficult cases (Ex. 187°), 
would naturally form precedents for future use; an increasing 
body of civil and criminal law would thus gradually grow up, 
based upon a Mosaic nucleus, and perpetuating Mosaic principles, 
but originated by the decisions of later priests or judges.’} 

In a word Moses here appears as legislator or law-giver ; but, 
(and though this point is also really and rightly made by Driver, 
it deserves to be more sharply put) Moses here appears not as 
legislator azd priest, or as legislator prior to legislating priests, 
but as priest in legislative activity; not as creating in the 
capacity of non-priestly legislator the primitive nucleus of future 
law to which man acting in a different, viz. a priestly, capacity 
and by different methods subsequently added: but as creating 
that nucleus of Hebrew law by the same method as that charac- 
teristically used by the later priests in amplifying the law, viz. the 
oracular consultation of God. Even in Philo, Moses the priest 
and Moses the law-giver are as sharply distinguished as Moses 
the king and Moses the prophet, and in many subsequent 
presentations Moses the priest has simply disappeared to give 
place to Moses the law-giver. Yet, as a matter of fact, in Exodus 
priesthood is attributed to Moses with legislative activity, not as 
something co-ordinate with or apart from his priesthood, but as 
subordinated to his priesthood as a part to the whole. Moses 
creates the nucleus of Hebrew law as the first of the Hebrew 
priests. So much, whether historical fact or not, was believed in 
certain circles in early Israel ; and is seen to be expressed in this 
early narrative of Ex. 18 when correctly interpreted. 

Op. cits p.tG1) 
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The case is different with the next question: the answer no 
longer lies on the surface of the existing narrative ; it may lie not 
far below the surface; in other words, it may have been expressed 
in a form of the story which we can divine to have Jain behind 
the existing story, which certainly contains features suggesting 
that it has passed through more changes than one of oral growth 
or literary modification before reaching its present form. It is well 
to emphasize the difference; the next question is, Whence was 
the priesthood of Moses derived ? The answer that can be given 
may reasonably enough demand different degrees of assent or 
dissent ; but any uncertainty in the answer to Z4zs question does 
not affect the fundamental point from which that question starts : 
viz. that the priesthood of Moses, whether or not a fact of actual 
history, is certainly a fact of Hebrew zradztron. 

The story of Ex. 18 rightly understood is a story of the origin 
of the Hebrew priesthood in one of its primary functions, and of 
the priestly activity of the first Hebrew priest, Moses. And the 
priestly activity of the first is of the same nature as that of sub- 
sequent priests. Now prophetic revelation comes unsought, 
varied in its manipulation in the different individual prophets ; 
but priestly revelation that comes in response to seeking rests on 
a craft; and a craft is either discovered or learnt. In the story 
of the first Hebrew priest we might therefore expect to be told 
how he discovered or was taught hiscraft. In our present story, 
however, there is no clear answer to this question. For first of 
all there is not the slightest indication that Moses a@zscovered or 
that God revealed! to him the method by which he and his 
priestly successors were to inquire of God and obtain decisions 
on cases too hard to be determined by use and wont, i. e. accord- 
ing to ancient conceptions, by the already established statutes of 
God. Nor does the present narrative clearly describe Moses as 
learning this method from a human teacher; it depicts Moses 
employing’the method, without describing how he learnt it. 
And yet, very significantly, even the present narrative introduces 
to us not only the first Hebrew priest, but also a zeacher of the 
first Hebrew priest, viz. his Midianite father-in-law. ‘So Moses 

Cp, Nu. 11'°* where God does reveal to Moses how he is to achieve one 


of the two ends achieved in Ex. 18, viz. the division of labour by the 
devolution of what at first rested on Moses alone: cp. Gressmann, pp. 178 f. 
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hearkened to the voice of his father-in-law, and did all that he 
had said’ (Ex. 18%). In the present narrative what Moses does 
in accordance with his father-in-law’s advice is to devolve on 
to other non-priestly 1 judges the trial of all the simpler cases 
requiring no fresh oracular decision, reserving for himself the 
trial of those cases which required a fresh reference to God. 
So far the story is natural enough: Jethro, who has come on 
a family visit to Moses, sees his son-in-law threatened with 
collapse (v.18) owing to attempting the impossible task of de- 
ciding as sole judge in Israel all the cases of law arising among 
the whole people, and recommends him to divide the task. But 
when we turn to the actual words of Jethro’s advice, we find that 
in themselves at least, and most naturally taken, they recommend 
and trace not merely what henceforward the lay judges are to 
do, but also, and foremost, what Moses himself is to do and the 
priestly method by which he is to doit. For Jethro’s words are 
these (vv.!*'-): ‘Hearken now unto my voice, I will give thee 
counsel. ... Be thou to the people in front of God, and bring 
thou the causes unto God (for decision), and teach them the 
statutes and the laws; ... and thou shalt (also) look out from all 
the people capable men... and set (them) over them (i.e. the 
people) as rulers of thousands, &c.: and let them judge the 
people at all seasons: bringing every important case to thee and 
judging every unimportant case themselves.’ Now in the present 
narrative what Jethro recommends Moses to do himself Jethro 
is said already to have watched Moses doing—viz. referring 
(difficult) cases to God for decision (vv.!*'). This is obviously 
unnatural, nor can it be legitimately avoided by explaining the 
first part of Jethro’s advice to mean ‘go on referring cases to God 
as you have been doing'’, for the crucial words are simply not in 
the text. Far more reasonable than this at least is to surmise 
that in an earlier form of the story Jethro was not described as 
watching Moses doing what he afterwards advises him to do; but 
that in doth parts of his advice he suggests a fresh departure in 
Hebrew practice, viz. (1) that Moses should make use of the 
oracular method for the difficult cases which he reserves for his 
own consideration, and (2) that he should lighten his labour by 


1 ©Out of all the people’ (1874). 
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appointing other judges for the less important cases. If the 
narrative already rests on two literary sources, it is probable that 
one (Gressmann’s J) at least gave the story in this earlier form ; 
if not we may surmise earlier oral modifications of the story. If 
the surmise is correct, then Moses was not represented in the 
earliest tradition merely as the son-in-law of the priest of Midian, 
but also as his pupil 2% che priestly method or craft, and thus the 
Hebrew priesthood is affiliated to the Midianite. If such be the 
form of the tradition it is of a nature not easy to explain as 
a fiction, especially in view of the fact that later modifications of 
the story were made with the effect, as doubtless also with the 
intention, of obscuring this dependence in religious institutions 
of Israel on Midian, 

There is a further feature in the narrative of Ex. 18 that should 
perhaps strengthen the inference that it rests on a tradition 
tracing back the origin of Jewish institutions to Midian. In this 
chapter Jethro appears not only as the adviser or teacher of 
Moses in judicial methods, but also as sacrificing. That Jethro 
should offer sacrifice would be nothing remarkable: but the 
circumstances of his sacrifice are noticeable; for he sacrifices not 
at home on the altar which he regularly served as a priest, but 
while away from home on a visit to Moses; Moses meets him 
and recounts to him Yahweh’s mighty deeds on behalf of Israel, 
and Jethro praises Yahweh as the greatest of all gods, and then 
‘Jethro presented (9p LXX, Syr.; np M.T.) a burnt-offering 
and peace-offerings to God, and Aaron and all! the elders of 
Israel came to eat bread with Moses’ father-in-law before God.’ 
That Moses as host should have sacrificed and furnished forth 
a sacrificial meal for his guest and his friends would have been 
normal; that Jethro the gwest offers the sacrifice and provides 
the entertainment is extraordinary. Another curious feature in 
the notice of the sacrifice is that Moses is not mentioned as 
among the participants. Have we here a much modified form of 
a story in which Jethro comes to Moses to initiate him into the 
mode of sacrificing to Yahweh? In that case the entire narra- 
tive would present Jethro the Midianite priest as the teacher of 
Moses the first Hebrew priest in two chief priestly functions— 
the sacrificial and the oracular. 

I have attempted to indicate in the course of the discussion the 
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differing degrees of probability attaching to the various points 
made ; some are extremely speculative. In conclusion, I gather 
together the chief points which justify us in speaking of a Mosaic 
priesthood. We should take our start with the most assured fact 
that the priesthood at Dan traced back its origin to Moses, The 
notice is later than 722 B.C., but can scarcely be very much later, 
and the statement cannot be explained as a later invention, for 
later times disliked the fact and endeavoured to conceal it by 
altering Moses into Manasseh! Down to 722 B.C. then there 
was at Dan a priesthood that was Mosaic in the sense that it 
traced its origin to Moses. It is possible, though I have not 
been able to discuss this in the present lecture, that another line 
of priests, viz. the house of Eli at Shiloh, also traced their 
descent from Moses. The claim of priestly houses to descent 
from Moses would be best, if not necessarily, explained if Moses 
was himself and was believed to have been a priest. And of this 
belief there is really considerable independent evidence. Once 
only in the O.T. is Moses termed a priest, and that in probably 
a quite late passage ; but priestly /zctzons are attributed to him, 
not only the sacrificial function now so commonly associated with 
the thought of priesthood, but also the inspirational or revela- 
tional function, particularly in connexion with judicial activity, 
which in early Hebrew life was not less characteristic of the 
priesthood. Thus the priesthood of Moses is at least a concep- 
tion embodied in Hebrew tradition and early tradition. Is the 
tradition true to history ? Was Moses an historical individual ? 
Was he a priest? These are questions that cannot be fully 
answered in connexion with the limited scope of our present 
inquiry ; but a word or two may be said. Eduard Meyer, who 
has done so much to vindicate the priestly character of Moses in 
tradition, commits himself to the assertion that ‘The Moses 
whom we know was ancestor of the Priests of Kadesh and so 
a figure connected with the cultus in the genealogical legend, 
(but) not an historical personality’. Our extant narratives of 
Moses were written some centuries after Moses lived; but’ they 
incorporate legends and stories that must have taken form much 
nearer to his time. Now if these legends only referred to Moses 
as ancestor of priestly houses at Kadesh, at Shiloh, at Dan, they 
might be explained as priestly claims to a distinguished ancestry 
2885 LP 
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having no justification in history, either because Moses had no 
historical reality as an individual or if historical no priestly 
character. But if we are right in detecting behind the narrative 
of Ex. 18 a tradition of a Midianite priest instructing Moses and 
initiating him into the priesthood, we have to deal with a legend 
at once very ancient and very difficult to explain as a fiction; in 
other words, we have about the best evidence that is available in 
regard to events of which no contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary evidence survives. 

Moses, at least as pictured in early Hebrew tradition, was 
a priest: later representations depict him rather as law-giver, 
yet this is less a contradiction than a partial continuation of the 
earlier presentation ; or as prophet, which again is not incom- 
patible with the priesthood. There is one point in which all 
three presentations meet: Moses was an organ of revelation; 
and among such various organs of revelation as Hebrew religious 
theory admitted, Moses was to Hebrew tradition unique. 


XIV 


THE EARLY PRIESTHOOD: ITS NUMBERS AND 
FUNCTIONS 


THERE is one difference in the history of the Jews between 
the period before and the period after the Babylonian Exile 
that has always been recognized, and which a criticism that 
has affected so much in the traditional way of regarding things 
recognizes no less than tradition, Before the Exile the Jewish 
State was a monarchy; after the Exile a hierocracy: before, a 
king reigned ; afterwards, priests; for even when under the later 
Maccabeans the royal title was revived, it now attached to 
priests; the new monarchy, unlike the old, was a priestly 
monarchy. Except through this combination of offices and titles, 
there was of course under the later hierocracy no room for a king: 
on the other hand, under the monarchy there had at all times 
been priests. 

Our present purpose is to consider the influence of the 
priesthood under the monarchy: how numerous were the priests ? 
what were their functions? how were these discharged ?’ what 
were these, if we may so term them, extra-official activities ? ” 

It may at once be said that some of these questions are far 
more readily raised than answered, and that for precise and com- 
plete answers the data simply do not exist. Yet it is important 
to determine, if not the extent of our knowledge, the depth of our 
ignorance, that what knowledge is possible may be the more 
clearly and vividly apprehended. 

The difficulty attaching to most questions of Jewish history 
is perhaps at its greatest in relation to the priesthood, So 
much that relates to the earlier periods was first written in 
the later, centuries after the events. The Priestly Code, the 
latest of the chief documents in the Hexateuch, has by far the 
fullest information about the priesthood: the books of Chronicles 
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are far richer in records of the priesthood under the monarchy 
than are the earlier books of Kings. The consequence is that 
nowhere more than in relation to the priesthood do modern 
critics differ from the earlier traditional conception of the 
history. If these late records could be taken purely and simply 
as a statement of contemporary conditions referred erroneously 
to an earlier period of history, the way would be simple: what 
the Priestly Code records would then be immediately available 
for the fifth century B.C., and altogether negligible for the age 
of Moses, and similarly with regard to Chronicles, which should 
depict the conditions of the third century B.C., but not at all 
those of the period of the monarchy. But the case is not really 
quite so simple: there is always the possibility of some ad- 
mixture of things ancient with things modern in those late 
records ; there is also the possibility that some details are purely 
imaginative, and correspond neither to actual conditions of the 
older period described nor to those of the later period in which 
the author lived, but express only cherished hopes and ideals 
not destined to be fulfilled. Not only is our information re- 
garding the earlier priesthood most fully supplied by the later 
Jewish literature, but external, non-Jewish evidence on the subject 
is almost entirely lacking. The monuments have complemented 
and corrected the biblical records of Assyrian campaigns, but 
the monuments do not speak of the Jewish priesthood. What 
light is cast from this direction is mainly by way of analogy, 
and on questions of origins with which we have been previously 
engaged: on the number and functions of the priesthood under 
the monarchy it has nothing to say. 

With this brief indication of the difficulties besetting our 
present line of inquiry, and the limitations set by them on what 
it can lead to, I pass to the first question: What were the 
numbers of the priesthood under the monarchy? What propor- 
tion of the population consisted of priests? If it is impossible, 
and it is, to determine with any precision the actual numbers, is it 
possible to estimate the ratio? 

It is no more possible to fix with precision the numbers of the 
whole than of the priestly classes of the Hebrews: yet within 
such limits as the numbers of the whole can be fixed, it is impor- 
tant to have them before us. 
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According to a figure given or implied more than once in 
the Pentateuch, the total number of Hebrews who marched 
out of Egypt at the Exodus and subsequently settled in Canaan 
was two million. The impossibility of this figure for the period 
of the Wilderness has long been recognized: but it is excessive 
even for the population of Canaan. It is improbable that Canaan 
was at any time more densely populated than Scotland or Den- 
mark: and in that case the population never exceeded a million. 
Again, if we consider the two Hebrew kingdoms separately, we 
shall not be far wrong in assuming that the population of Judah 
in its most prosperous period was about a quarter of a million, 
and we may safely say that 350,000 would be well beyond the 
mark for any period. Of the towns it may suffice to refer to 
Jerusalem: Meyer probably under-estimates the size of the city 
at many periods in suggesting the figures 20,000: it may at 
times, perhaps, have reached twice or thrice that number: 
during the Exile it fell to a mere handful, even though it 
may be rhetoric to say that no man dwelt there. For some period 
after the return it may have failed to reach 20,000.! 

Our question, then, is what was the ratio of the priests to 
the laymen in this population of something under rather than 
over a million for the whole country or of a quarter of a million 
for Judah ? 

From as early as the ninth century at least (Dt. 33) the priestly 
class of Levi ranked as one of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Obviously it does not follow from this that the priests formed 
a one-twelfth part of the entire population ; for the secular tribes 
must have differed much in numbers, as in the area of country 
occupied by them, and there is nothing to show whether the 
author of the poem looked upon Levi as a tribe of average size, 
or greater or smaller. It is otherwise when we turn to the 
figures given by P in Nu. i-iv;* according to these it would be 
natural to conclude that Levi was a tribe of more than average 
size, and formed more than one-twelfth of the whole number of 
the Hebrews; for the number of male Levites was practically 
equal (22,000 as against 22,273) to that of the male firstborn of 
all the remaining tribes; i.e. the ratio of the Levites to the 


? Guthe, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 236 f.; Meyer, Enste. 185. 
2 Numbers, p. v. 
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whole is the ratio of one to the average size of a Hebrew family ; 
and since the average size of the family can hardly be placed 
as high as a dozen, the Levites, if we could trust these figures, 
would at the period to which the figures refer, have numbered 
more than one-twelfth of the whole population. It is true that 
this same set of figures suggests that the average number of chil- 
dren in a Hebrew family was fifty; but on this basis no one is 
likely to wish to argue that the Levites numbered only one-fiftieth 
of the population. The truth is, as is now generally recognized, 
the numbers of the census, as given in the Book of Numbers, are 
impossible, and cannot for our present purpose be treated as real : 
they cannot be accepted as giving either the actual numbers of 
the priests or of the ratio of the priestly to the non-priestly 
population, whether in the Mosaic or any other period. The 
figures of Chronicles are at least as far from reality as those 
of P, but possibly the writer thought of Levi as about one- 
twelfth of the whole of Israel: according to 1 Chr. 23*!, male 
Levites of thirty years old and upwards were 38,000 ; the warriors 
who came to make David king in Hebron (1 Chr. 1274-# 
(E.V. ?°-4°)) numbered 339,000, but in this number the warriors of 
Issachar are not included, and those from Judah, Simeon, Levi, 
and Benjamin are curiously few (Curtis, Chrozzcles, TCC, p. 202). 

There is another set of numbers which cannot at all events 
so confidently be dismissed: these are the numbers of the Jews 
who returned from Exile given in Ezr. 2 and Neh. 7. From 
these, if they may be accepted, some inference as to numbers and 
ratio before the Exile may be made, though the conclusion drawn 
must be elastic and far from precise. Unfortunately, as is often 
the case with numbers in the O.T., though the numbers to which 
we now turn are not impossible, they are in some respects un- 
certain owing to variations in the textual tradition. The chief 
facts are these: the total of those who returned is the same 
in all three texts—Ezr. 2, Neh. 7, 1 Esd. 5; and this total 
is 42,360. but in all three texts the sum of the details falls 
far short of this total, and differs to the extent of about 150 
in the three texts: the sum of these details is approximately 
30,000. Among these details is the number of the priests; this 


* Neh. 31,089; Ezr. 29,818 ; Esd. 30,143; with variants. 
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is given as 4,289 (Neh. and Ezr.) and in some MSS. of 1 Esd. as 
2,388: the Levites number 74, the singers and porters c. 270. 
This gives a ratio of about 1 in 10 of the sacred classes to the 
total 42,360, or of abo t 1 in 7 of the total of the details, unless 
we adopt the less likely reading of 1 Esdras, when the proportions 
seem to be about 1 in 16 and 1 in 12 respectively. Now if we 
attempt an inference, even an elastic one, from these figures, we 
have to allow for these considerations: a considerable number 
of exiles remained behind in exile, including some priests and, 
probably, a much larger proportion of Levites; a large number 
of Jews remained in Palestine throughout the Exile; of these 
Jews who did not go into exile few probably or none were 
priests, in the later restricted sense, but a considerable number 
may have been poor Levites of the countryside. Of those who 
returned in comparison with those who remained in Babylon the 
priests probably represented an exceptionally large proportion, 
the restoration of the Temple and cultus being a chief end of the 
returning exiles: on the other hand, the Levites who were eager 
to return were probably, as a century later under Ezra, a small 
proportion only of those in exile. These considerations may 
suffice to show how far from exact any conclusions we may 
attempt to draw may be; but it may be suggested that the pro- 
portion of priests and Levites to the total number of those who 
returned is likely to have exceeded, and perhaps considerably, 
the proportion of these to the three great representative bodies 
of descendants of the Jews resident in Palestine before the Exile, 
viz., those who remained throughout in Palestine, those who 
remained behind in Babylon, and those who returned. Our 
inference, very tentative and very elastic, will be then as follows: 
in Judah before the Exile it is unlikely that the priestly popula- 
tion exceeded one-twelfth of the whole, more probably it was 
considerably less than one-twelfth. If now we interpret these 
ratios in numbers, we may say that out of a total population 
of 250,000 it is unlikely that the priests and their families exceeded 
20,000; if the ratio, as is quite probable, did not exceed one- 
twentieth, the priestly population did not exceed 12,000. Out of 
a total of 20,000 about 4,000, out of a total of 12,000 about 
2,500, would have been priests actually officiating or qualified by 
age to Officiate. 
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But even if in the century before the Exile the ratio of priestly 
to lay population may have risen so high, it is likely that at 
earlier periods it was lower. From the facts to which I now 
draw attention nothing exact or certain follows, but they may 
serve to illustrate the place and distribution of priests in earlier 
Israel. 

In the earliest period we have two rather conflicting repre- 
sentations : according to one, Moses for a period is sole priest in 
Israel; but, according to the other, within the lifetime of Moses 
one whole tribe—that of Levi—was converted into priests. 
When we pass to the period of the Judges we find a narrative 
with a double point: in Judges 17f. we read of an out-of-work 
Levite wandering through the country in search of a place: this 
he finds with one Micah who had built a shrine which he had 
hitherto placed under the guardianship of his son, whom he had 
made priest for the purpose. So far the narrative throws an 
interesting light on the fluctuation of supply and demand for 
skilled Levitical priests: presumably Micah would in the first 
instance have instituted a Levite as a priest if the supply had 
been forthcoming; on the other hand, farther south (for thence 
Micah’s Levite came) supply exceeded demand and caused the 
Levite’s migration. But what was the nature of the demand 
the country over? Micah wanted a Levite for his own private 
chapel: if every household needed a priest, the ratio of priests 
must indeed have been high: but the narrative suggests that 
Micah’s case is exceptional, and he himself had been long married 
and his family had grown up before he built his chapel or needed 
a priest. The continuation of the narrative clearly enough 
provides a further corrective, and should prevent us placing the 
ratio of priests at this period very high. The tribe of Dan, on 
the move from its first home in the south, pass by Micah’s house 
and seduce the Levite into leaving his present employer with an 
offer of making him priest to the tribe; the Levite accordingly 
becomes priest of the tribe in their new settlement at Laish, and 
his sons succeed him for many generations. The Danites 
numbered 600 men of war, or say 3,000 men, women, and 
children: yet this company seems to be without its priest at 
first and quite content with the prospect of one when they had 
secured Micah’s Levite. That this Levite remained the only 
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priest—one priest to 600 lay families—in their new territory of 
Dan we need not infer: for there may have been wealthy laymen 
in the tribe, who, like Micah, had chapels and priests of their 
own; but the whole impression conveyed by the narrative is 
certainly that priests at this period form far less than a twelfth 
or even a twentieth of the population which certain considera- 
tions might indicate as the ratio in Judah in the seventh century. 

There is one other method of considering the subject : in early 
Israel, and indeed down to the Exile, priests and Levites were 
widely distributed over the whole country and at the same time 
in certain centres massed together in larger numbers. As to 
wide distribution we may say that as a general rule where there 
was a permanent altar, or shrine, there there was a priest. 
Such is the suggestion! of the phrase ‘priests of the high 
places >) (nioa(n) ee Ki 13° Kin 7223" 235" 020) Horsot 
Ezekiel’s description of those whom he judges to be wayward 
priests as those ‘ who had ministered unto the people before their 
idols’ (Ezek. 4412, cp. v.!°). Such altars or shrines stood as 
a rule at least in all townsand villages: ‘ according to the number 
of thy cities—a term that includes even small places—is the 
number of thy gods’ is Jeremiah’s charge,” and from his point of 
view difference of altar meant difference of god. So also the 
general rule one priest at least per township naturally explains 
the locution in Dt. 18°, ‘if a Levite come from any of thy 
gates’. The larger of these towns may have had several altars 
with priests in charge ; though he speaks rhetorically, Jeremiah 
no doubt is true enough as to the general fact when he says that 
‘according to the number of the streets of Jerusalem have ye set 
up altars to the shameful thing’. Of the number of the town- 
ships of Palestine and of the streets of the larger towns there is of 
course no definite information: in part precisely and in part 
rhetorically Sargon attributes to the Southern Kingdom ‘ 46 
strong cities with walls and smaller cities around them without 
number’, and we have the Hebrew geographical lists as some 
guidance. If we also allow for altars ‘on every bare hill and 
under every luxuriant tree’, some of which were not the altar in 


1 Cp. also modern custom as described by Curtiss, Prtmitive Semttic 
Religion To-day, pp. 164 ff. 
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or belonging to a particular township, we may surmise that the 
priests scattered over the country in the simple service and 
guardianship of altars may have numbered in Judah, apart from 
Jerusalem, some 300 or 400; and we might double that number 
for the Northern Kingdom. 

But apart from these ministrants to humbler and less famous 
altars or shrines there were the priests attached to certain great 
temples or important centres; such places were Shiloh, Nob, 
Bethel, Dan, Shechem, Jerusalem ; with regard to these we have 
some information regarding the priests resident there ; but there 
were also other places, such as Beersheba, where we might expect 
a number of priests.!_ Not all of these, however, were important 
priestly centres at the same time: Shiloh perished early, and 
only after its destruction did Nob become a priestly centre. At 
Shiloh we only hear of one family of priests—the house of Eli: 
but the story of Samuel implies that others like Samuel were 
attached to the service of the Temple there. And the same state 
of things we may imagine prevailed at Dan, where the only 
priestly family we hear of is that of Jonathan. At the ‘ king’s 
sanctuary ’ at Bethel, Amaziah must have had his assistants ; and 
indeed 1 Ki. 13? speaks in the plural of the priests that burn 
incense on the altar there. Of one of these priestly centres we 
have a specific number given: the priests of Nob slaughtered by 
the command of Saul numbered eighty-five * and one of them, 
Abiathar, escaped. This eighty-five is the number of those 
wearing a linen ephod (1 Sam. 22!8), and would represent a 
priestly population of perhaps 400 or 500. But Nob was ob- 
viously quite exceptional ; it passed as the ‘ city of priests ’ (1 Sam. 
221°), and we may safely infer that at no other place at that time 
were priests so numerous. Later in Jerusalem this number was 
doubtless exceeded, but at no time have we any precise figures 
given. 

In all the places just considered there is reason in the nature 
of the cult for an unusual number of priests: this is not so with 
Anathoth, where yet we know that a number of priests dwelt ; 
for Jeremiah was one of the priests of Anathoth. ‘This instance 

1 Perhaps we might add some at least of the cities later claimed as 
‘ Levitical ’. 

2 G 305; Gi 350; Jos. Anz. vi. 12. 6, 385 = Ahimelech and all his kindred. 
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is of value as showing that in various places for various reasons 
unknown to us several priestly families may have lived. 

After this survey of relevant allusions in the pre-exilic litera- 
ture we may venture on a suggestion as to the minimum number 
of priests, say in Judah in the seventh century B.c. Allowing 
for a priest at least in each of the 200 or 300 townships of Judah, 
for a large number in Jerusalem, for more than one priestly 
family in certain places such as Anathoth, we travel with diffi- 
culty up to 1,000 adult males of the priestly class. Yet perhaps 
we ought not as a minimum to think of them as much less 
numerous than this. We may then compare this with the 
inference obtained from the figures of the returned exiles: there 
we reached from 2,500 to 4,000 as the figure, according as we 
fixed the ratio of priests at a twelfth or a twentieth. Thus out 
of a population of 250,000 in Judah it is unlikely that the priests 
with their families ever exceeded 20,000 or were latterly at least 
less than 5,000. Within such wide limits we must be content to 
remain, except in so far as a consideration of the functions of the 
priesthood may serve to narrow them: and these may perhaps 
be satisfied by something near the lower limit, which would allow 
about 1,000 officiating priests in Judah. 

We have spoken of a priest per altar: but the functions of the 
priesthood were far from limited to sacrificial duties: an equal or 
greater demand was made upon their time by other duties 
which may be broadly classified under the teaching function of 
the priesthood. For if the priest played a certain part as an 
intermediary between man and God when man presented 
sacrificial gifts to God, he also played a part, and a great part, as 
an intermediary between God and man when God spoke to man, 
or, as we may otherwise put it, when man sought guidance of 
God. In a word, the priesthood, especially in pre-exilic Israel, 
was one of the most important organs of revelation. Altered by 
later associations of the term, itis easy to over-estimate the 
sacrificial functions of the priesthood and to under-estimate its 
teaching function. On the other hand, when we turn back to the 
early narratives, so inconspicuous is the association of priests 
with sacrifice, and so readily does sacrifice appear to be per- 
formed without priests, and so far more conspicuous is the 
position of the priest as organ of revelation, that a possibly too 
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violent reaction from the traditional view is not unnatural, and 
it has even been suggested that the Hebrew priest had originally 
only teaching and no sacrificial functions: that the Hebrew 
kohen, like the Arabic Aéhzn or soothsayer, only instructed and 
did not, like the later priests, manipulate the blood and exercise 
other ritual of sacrifice. The patriarchs and others, e.g. Saul, it 
may be recalled, without being priests, sacrifice. Micah in the 
story in Judges finds a need for a priest not because he has 
built an altar but because he has erected a chapel and established 
an ephod, and the priests in Samuel are more frequently shown 
in action when the ephod must be consulted and the oracle 
obtained than when sacrifice has to be offered ; and indeed even 
in this latter connexion the conspicuous part of the priest is not 
the discharge of ritual, but the receipt of dues (1 Sam. 2'")). 
But even if it could be shown that the teaching was prior to the 
sacrificial function of the priesthood, under the monarchy at all 
events the priesthood discharged both functions: so in the 
Blessing of Moses in Dt. 33 (ninth century B.C.) these two 
functions are set side by side, though significantly enough the 
teaching function is mentioned first : of Levi he said: 


[Thou gavest unto Levi] thy Thummim 

And thy Urim to the men of thy godly one. 
They teach Jacob thy statutes 

And Israel thy law; 
They set sacrificial smoke in thy nostrils 

And holocausts upon thy altar.! 


To enter fully into the sacrificial duties of priests in this period 
would carry us over the ground of previous lectures, and I have 
already to-day suggested, so far as the data allow, the kind 
of supply of priests needed for altar service: but something more 
may be said of what is involved in the teaching function of the 
priesthood, though even here it is the broader aspect rather than 
details which will best serve to bring out the place and influence 
of the priesthood in ancient Israel. 

In the lines just quoted from the Blessing of Moses the instruc- 
tional side of the priests’ activity is presented in two ways: 
(1) they possess the Urim and Thummim; and (2) they teach 
Israel the statutes and laws of Yahweh. We may interpret this 
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as meaning that the priests were the depository of traditional 
religious knowledge and were possessed of certain established 
methods of determining the will of God in reference to particular 
occasions as they arose. Much speculation has arisen in regard 
to the exact nature of Urim and Thummim, but the general fact 
that they were sacred lots is clear: in the well-known narrative 
in 1 Sam. 14 after God has failed to make an answer to a ques- 
tion put, by means of the priest as the context not obscurely hints 
(vv.*°*t:), and the inference has been drawn that God's silence 
is due to some sin among the people, Urim and Thummim are 
used to discover the culprit: ‘O God of Israel, wherefore hast 
thou not answered thy servant to-day: if this iniquity be in me 
or in my son Jonathan, O God of Israel show Urim, but if it be 
in (any other of) thy people Israel, show Thummim.’ 

Thus the priesthood by use of the Urim and Thummim in- 
structed the people in obscure and uncertain cases, determining 
culprits, whether sin exists, as in the typical instance cited or 
otherwise, and in many other equally doubtful matters. 

But then it was the duty of the priests also, as the Blessing of 
Moses informs us, to instruct the people in the statutes and law 
of Yahweh. ‘These were the gathered experiences of the past on 
the most various subjects and sides of life: an early written 
collection of the statutes (n‘D5v2) is to be found in Ex. 21-23)": 
these deal with various cases of law as affecting slaves, man- 
slayers, persons committing assault, theft, injuries of various 
kinds, depositors and receivers of loan, creditors and borrowers, 
&c. As instructors in such 7zzshfatim as these the priests are to 
be looked on as the custodians of legal precedents, as teachers of 
the people in this learning which they gradually through genera- 
tions accumulated as the will of God in social matters. 

It is only in the later Priestly Code that we find a specimen of 
another kind of lore which must yet in origin be far earlier than 
the date of the composition of that Code. 

In Lev. 13 we have a somewhat detailed description of the 
symptoms of the various types of leprosy. It is the duty of the 
priests to diagnose and determine the question of a man’s ritual 
cleanness or uncleanness in accordance with the nature of the 
diagnosis. The stress here lies on cleanness and uncleanness, but 
it is easy to see how in this way the priesthood became in some 
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directions at least the depository of medical lore. Thus no less 
intimately than law was health and disease associated with 
religion, and with the priesthood as the regular exponents of the 
teaching of God in such matters. 

But we cannot limit the learning or teaching of the priests to 
ritual, law, and medicine. They were also the custodians and 
teachers of moral precepts and practices, in which connexion we 
are commonly inclined to think mainly or entirely of another 
class of teachers, the prophets. But it was the duty of the priests 
also to be ethical teachers, for so only can we account for the 
various prophetic references to the teaching function of the 
priests. It is with the moral state of Israel that the prophet 
Hosea, for example, is at issue: and he traces the moral disorders 
of the time to the way in which the priests had discharged or had 
failed to discharge their teaching function. Even in the corrupt 
form of the text translated by E.V. the point is only obscured, 
and not beyond detection: with a slight and now generally 
accepted emendation the crucial passage reads: ‘ Yahweh hath 
a controversy with the inhabitants of the land, because there is 
no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land. There 
is naught but false swearing and murder and theft and adultery: 
they break out and blood toucheth blood...my people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge. Because thou, O Priest, hast 
rejected knowledge, I reject thee from being priest unto me: and 
as thou hast forgotten the laws of thy God, I forget my children.’! 
It is not,as an unreal but too frequently at least tacitly made distinc- 
tion between prophet and priest might suggest, any lack of pro- 
phets that left people in ignorance of Yahweh’s hatred of murder, 
theft, adultery, and such moral offences: it is the neglect of the 
priests to teach what they ought to have taught that is the cause. 

How precisely the priests when they did not neglect their 
duty carried on this kind of teaching we are unfortunately not 
informed: in part at least, we may believe, it was as custodians 
of the historical lore of Israel. In his two brief sketches of the 
sheikhs of the modern Palestinian zwe/zes or shrines Curtiss makes 
one or two suggestive observations : these sheikhs are maintained 
at least in part by the dues paid by those who sacrifice, such dues 
consisting, for example, in a quarter of the animal sacrificed ;? they 

EP Hossa *)) * Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, p. 173. 
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kill the sacrificial animal if for any reason the person offering 
does not prefer to do so himself; moreover, the sheikh acts in 
general as guardian of the sanctuary and is the perpetuator of 
the traditions regarding the origin of the sanctuary and the life 
of the saint in whose honour it is established. So we may 
believe the priests of the ancient high-places of Israel or of Shiloh 
with its more modest or of Jerusalem with its supremely important 
Temple preserved the story of Yahweh’s manifestations on behalf 
of His people. And in course of time, at least at great centres 
like Jerusalem, they may have become veritable historians of the 
past: and in Israel history, no less than law, ritual, medicine, was 
sacred lore; it was the record of God’s dealings with the fathers. 

Our direct evidence on the teaching function of the priests is 
thus far from negligible: it may legitimately in some degree be 
filled out from general considerations and analogy. Of education 
in ancient Israel how little is definitely known! We cannot 
blame Dr. Box, for example, for the few words he devotes to it 
in his article on ‘ Education’ in the &.4z., for bricks cannot be 
made without straw, but in addition to the /azzez/y education in 
religion, of which a few biblical references allow us to say some- 
thing, we can safely include in some measure as educational 
powers the priests; to them, too, we may reasonably refer 
a considerable part in the act of writing and composition. 

And in general we may say that the priests were the most 
continuous! and recognized teachers in the country, and not 
always so neglectful or lacking in discernment as Hosea portrays 
them. They were custodians of the law, the prophets of the 
word of God, according to one prophetic saying; but the dis- 
tinction is not to be gauged by any mere comparison of the 
terms ‘law’ and ‘ word’, nor even of the subjects with which they 
dealt, as though the priests were teachers of ritual, the prophets 
of morality, for the priests, as we have already recalled, were 
charged with moral teaching. The difference lies rather in the 
manner of experience. The prophet spoke out of individual, 
direct personal experience; the priest out of the stored wisdom 


1 And still as late as seventh century—Jer. 1818, Ezek. 7°, Mi. 3'—the 
teaching function is immediately associated with the priest. So also priests, 
Lev. 10!°f; priests and Levites, 2 Chr. 15*, 177-*—princes, Levites, priests 
‘with the book of the law’, 352; Neh. 87~°. 
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and collective experience of his class. The great personalities 
are to be sought among the prophets; the living force in times 
of crises is theirs; but the maintenance of a permanent ethical 
and religious tradition, which needed at times, no doubt, vivifying 
by the direct law and challenge of the prophet, was the task of 
the priest. 

In such tasks as I have just indicated, as well as in their ritual 
functions, lay scope enough for a considerable body of priests. 
A survey of these functions certainly does not enable us to 
determine with any greater precision than before the actual 
numbers of the priests ; but it may serve, so to speak, to clothe 
with flesh and blood the mere skeleton of numbers; and to 
indicate the nature and ground of the influence in monarchical 
Israel-Judah of the thousand, two thousand, or whatever may 
have been their numbers, of the priests of Yahweh. 


XV 


THE PRIESTHOOD: LATER EXTENSIONS AND 
LIMITATIONS 


UNDER the Monarchy the Jewish priesthood had a history of 
something under five centuries; from the Exile to the Fall of 
Jerusalem in A. D. 70 of something over six centuries. In each of 
these long, but in length not very dissimilar, periods the priest- 
hood underwent changes: it was not the same at the end of 
either of them as at its beginning. Some of these changes can 
be traced or their source conjectured: others remain obscure. 
But between the two periods there are certain broad differences 
in the political status of the priesthood, its constitution in relation 
to other religious classes, and its functions. And in these broad 
features the practice of the post-exilic period corresponds to the 
requirements of the Priestly Code. The argument that the 
Priestly Code belongs to the period whose practice—not in every 
detail at every part of the period, but predominantly over the 
whole of it—it regulates, and not to any earlier period the 
practice of which fundamentally differed from its requirements, 
has been recently, as e. g. by Eerdmans, called in question ; but 
largely because attention is turned on details, and not on the 
broader aspects. In such cases criticism, even though it does not 
succeed in overthrowing the argument it sets out to invalidate, 
often illuminates side-issues. We are therefore well advised if 
we take account of both. 

There is one broad difference between the two periods which 
I have just defined in the general social background against 
which the history of the priesthood has to be read. Between 
David and the Exile the Hebrew community contracted: 
between the Exile and A.D. 70 it greatly expanded. Inthe time 
of the united kingdom Hebrew priests were needed to supply 
the needs of a population of three-quarters of a million or 
a million; after the fall of the Northern Kingdom, i.e. for the 
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last century and half before the Fall of Jerusalem and the Exile, 
the population regularly served by the Jewish priesthood was but 
about a quarter of a million! Immediately after the Exile, even 
allowing for the Jews who remained in Babylon, the Jews who 
had remained more or less true to their religion and as such 
needed Jewish priests were perhaps fewer than just before the 
Exile; but in-the following centuries the Jews greatly multiplied 
alike in Palestine, Babylon, and Egypt, and had spread in smaller 
bodies into most parts of the civilized world, so that in the first 
century A.D. the Jewish priesthood stood related to a vastly 
larger number than that of those served by the Hebrew priest- 
hood under David. This increase was already marked by the 
close of the fourth century B.C., at which date or later we may 
place the composition of the books of Chronicles, which happen 
to be a singularly full source for the history of the priesthood. 
The remaining sources for the period from the Exile to the close 
of the fourth century all belong to the period of the contracted 
community ; they are mainly these : Ezekiel (40-48) in 571 B.C., 
the list of returning Exiles, Ezr. 2=Neh. 7°f-, if genuine, 
c. 538 B.C., the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, 458-432 B.C., 
and between Ezekiel and Ezra, if we adopt the now usual view as 
to the date of the composition, the Priestly Code. 

The new Jolztical status of the priesthood after the Exile, its 
supremacy in Jewish life contrasted with its subordination to the 
monarchy, rests mainly on, or at all events finds its most promi- 
nent expression in, the position and function of the High Priest, 
and may be left for further consideration to the next lecture. 
Here we turn at once to the change in the constitution or extent 
of the priesthood and the subordinate sacred classes. 

The broad difference between the constitution of the priest- 
hood before and after the Exile is this: before the Exile the 
whole tribe of Levi, all individual Levites, were priests : after the 
Exile one section only of the tribe were priests, the rest were 
not and could not become such, On this matter we have the rare 
good fortune of a perfectly explicit, unambiguous, and clearly 
dated statement. In his sketch of the future constitution of 
Israel (571 B.C.) Ezekiel provides as follows: ‘Thus says the 
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Lord Yahweh, . . . the Levites who went far from me when Israel 
went astray, who went astray after their idols, they shall suffer 
punishment (ony 1xw3): they shall be servants in my sanctuary 
... (but) they shall not approach me to act as priests to me, so 
as to approach any of my sacred and my most sacred things. ... 
But the priests the Levites, the sons of Zadok, who kept the 
charge of my sanctuary when the Israelites went astray from me, 
they shall approach me to serve me and shall stand before me to 
offer to me the fat and the blood, (44% 1% 44, 2% 15), 

Thus Ezekiel provides that henceforth Levites descended from 
Zadok shall continue to be priests, and that all Levites not 
descended from Zadok shall cease to be priests. In so providing, 
Ezekiel is amending a law promulgated fifty years before, and 
providing legal justification or indemnification for what had 
become in practice a disregard of that previous law. The 
Deuteronomic law, like Ezekiel, had treated of Levites as two 
classes ; and the extent of the two classes both in Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel is the same: the one class consists of priests hereditarily 
attached to the Temple in Jerusalem, the other of all remaining 
Leyites. But whereas Deuteronomy provided that all Levites 
had equal right of priestly approach to Yahweh’s altar, the priests 
of Jerusalem in practice refused other Levites the means of 
approach to the altar, and Ezekiel by his new law sanctions this 
refusal and perpetuates the extrusion of the other Levites from 
the altar and the priesthood. 

The law of Deuteronomy was immediately put to the test: it 
was intended to regulate the life of an active and, in religion, a free 
community ; and when tested the law proved impotent against 
vested interests.! On the other hand, Ezekiel’s law could not be 
immediately put to the test; for it was put forward at a time 
when the Jewish community, at least the exiled portion of it, 
which portion included the sons of Zadok, was by the very fact 
of exile no longer even in religion free, but forcibly restrained 
from exercising its priestly functions; consequently another 
forty or fifty years had to elapse before it could be seen whether 
the sons of Zadok were to be left unchallenged in exclusive 
possession of the altar and all priests not hereditarily connected 
with Jerusalem would acquiesce in being degraded from their 
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priesthood. In the interval the extent of the priesthood could, at 
least in Babylon, be only a question of theory and discussion, not 
of practice; in Babylon, Jerusalem Levites and other Levites 
shared a common exile and a common hope of return, and alsoa 
common incapacity for sacrifice ; for them the legitimate altar had 
ceased to be, and no legitimate sacrifice could be offered. Of the 
course of discussion and theory after Ezekiel we have no direct 
record ; but the outcome of it was that at the close of the Exile, 
when the community was restored, a division of Levites into 
priests and not priests was accepted and established: for in the 
list of the returning exiles the priests form one class, the Levites 
another and distinct class ; and there is never subsequently any 
return to the pre-exilic recognition of all Levites as priests. 

But was the division that prevailed in practice after the Exile 
identical with the division that Ezekiel’s theory or law required ? 
Or had discussion and compromise, while leading to agreement 
that not a// Levites were to continue to be priests, modified the 
principle on which the priests were to be separated from those 
who were henceforward to be non-priestly Levites ? 

In this connexion one thing is certain: there is a difference of 
nomenclature. Ezekiel’s priests of the future are sons of Zadok, 
but after the Exile the actual priesthood is known as Aaron, the 
house of Aaron, the sons of Aaron.!. Are now the house or the 
sons of Aaron identical except in name with Ezekiel’s sons of 
Zadok? Are they all descendants of Zadok as well as of Aaron? 
Are they exclusively priests hereditarily connected with Jeru- 
salem? And is thealternative name merely a means of providing 
the sons of Zadok with a more ancient and illustrious title ?. Such 
was the view of Wellhausen,’ formerly of Kuenen.* More prob- 
ably, however, ‘ the sons of Aaron’ was not, even when first used, 
a mere synonym of ‘sons of Zadok’, but covered a wider class, 
and represents an accommodation by which some of the Levites 
whom Ezekiel proposed to exclude from the priesthood ulti- 


1 Sonot only P but see Ps. 115" 7, 118%, 135’ (house of Israel, house 
of Aaron, house of Levi), 1 Chr. 15 (the sons of Aaron and the Levites), 
2378: op, Heb, 5. 7 init. a5" 5,60) ot Mack. o Tobet". 

* Eerdmans, pp. 41 ff., but in ed. 4 We. distinctly assumes Aaron to be 
wider than Zadok, p. 122. 

® HTex.15,n. 15 end: modified Ges, Ad/., ed. Budde, p. 488. 
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mately maintained their priestly status. Certainly in Chronicles 
(i. 24) (¢. 300 B.C.) the priesthood consisted of two great groups: 
(x) those claiming descent from Aaron through Eleazar: these 
included the Zadokites, 1 Chr. 24° (cp. 5°* (E.V. 6°)) ; and (2) those 
claiming descent from Aaron through Ithamar.! 

What non-Zadokite Levites in particular established their 
claim to exercise the priesthood along with the Zadokites must 
be much more a matter of conjecture. Vogelstein suggests that 
they consisted of the priests of Anathoth, the descendants of 
Abiathar of the house of Eli (cp. 1 Ki. 27°). Oort? in an 
elaborate study of the subject argued that the priests in question 
were priests, of a reforming temper, from the Northern Kingdom ; 
that Aaron had long ranked as the ancestor of the priests of the 
north, especially of Bethel :* and that it was due to the accession 
of these that the term ‘sons of Aaron’ became the common title 
of the post-exilic priesthood. Dr. Kennett also, in an elaborate 
article on ‘The Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood’ (77S vi 
(1905), 161-186), like Oort, traces the Aaronites to the Northern 
Kingdom and in particular to Bethel, the house of the calf 
worship,‘ with which the story of the golden calf so closely 
associates Aaron (161 f.); like Oort, Kennett also lays stress on 
the fact that the worship of Yahweh continued at Bethel after the 
fall of the Northern Kingdom (2 Ki. 17%), but goes somewhat 
beyond Oort in arguing for a relative purity of the worship at 
Bethel (168 f.). In connecting these hypothetical Aaronites with 
the Zadokites and so accounting for the post-exilic as dis- 
tinguished from the Ezekielian priesthood, Dr. Kennett strikes 
out his own line: his chief points are these: after the Fall of 
Jerusalem a large population remained in the land deprived of 
their priests, who had gone into captivity, but with access to their 
ancient seat of worship; this bereft population appealed (174) to 


1 Cp. Phinehas, Ithamar, Ezr. 87. 

2 De Adronieden, Th. T17. xviii (1884) 289-335. 

5 Cp. ?Jos. 24 (E: Addis, £.87. 2): Bethel (calf = golden calf of Aaron: 
Hees b7. 24.) 

‘ The significance of this is greatly weakened by the fact that Dan, 
equally with Bethel, according to 1 Ki. 12”, ranked as a calf sanctuary and 
the priesthood at Dan was Mosaic! Kennett’s attempt to parry this is not 
successful. 
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the Bethelite or Aaronite priests to exchange Bethel, eleven 
miles away, for Jerusalem, and they did so and were subsequently 
reinforced by priests from other parts of the Northern Kingdom 
such as Shechem or Gilead (175). The first of these Zadokite 
or Aaronite priests to officiate in Jerusalem during the Exile was 
Joshua, who later became the (high-) priestly colleague of Zerub- 
babel, and his father Jehozedek (176): by a genealogical fiction 
this Bethelite and by the hypothesis Aaronite priest was made 
the son (or grandson) of Seraiah, the last of Zadokite’ priests 
before the Exile; and, by way of compensation, Zadok was 
traced up to Aaron. Dr. Kennett agrees with those who deny 
that any appreciable body of tribes returned from Babylon in the 
time of Cyrus: he allows that a few only returned and among 
them a few still had priests; but these had to accept the priest 
in possession, the Bethelite Joshua. This state of things lasted 
till Ezra and Nehemiah : when Ezra came up, many Zadokites 
came with him, and soon asserted their supremacy ; hencefor- 
ward the Zadokites—or, in the later form of the word, the Sad- 
ducees—were priests in Jerusalem, and the more independent 
members of the Bethelites went back to their own land and 
created the Samaritan schism. Thus the Zadokites recovered their 
own old position as priests at Jerusalem, and compensated them- 
selves for the intervening degradation by retaining the ancient 
and honourable name of Aaron, which the interlopers had brought 
with them. 

It is impossible to examine this theory in all its ramifications, 
for it rests on certain large critical questions which it would 
require long to re-open and re-examine: not only does Dr. 
Kennett adopt something like Koster’s theory of the period of 
the return from Exile, but, pursuing a still less frequented path 
in literary criticism, he places Deuteronomy nearly a century later 
than criticism customarily places it—towards the end of, and not 
a generation before, the Exile. 

But there is one general point not altogether bound up with 
these doubtful critical peculiarities which deserves consideration : 
it may be, as Kennett suggests, that the extension of the priest- 


‘1 Chr. 5%° (E.V. 6"). But there was no need to make these Aaronite 
priests Zadokites, if descent from Aaron was to be the ground of legitimacy. 
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hood—limited in practice during the last generation before the 
Exile and in theory by Ezekiel living in Exile to the Zadokites— 
owed the expansion which existed, apparently, alike in theory 
and practice after the Exile, to the practice that had prevailed 
in Palestine during the Exile;! or perhaps we may rather say 
owed it in part, for there is no reason why two things may not 
have contributed to the total result: the practice in Palestine and 
discussion, leading to a concordat, among the Exiles; and we 
should be well advised to attribute most influence to the second, 
if our 4,000? priests really returned to Jerusalem in the time of 
Cyrus, for such a number is surely excessive for the descendants 
of the Jerusalem priests only. 

So far we have been concerned with attempts to determine the 
relation of the Aaronic to the Zadokite priesthood on the part of 
those who place the Priestly Code with its theoretical Aaronic 
priesthood after the Exile—i. e. at the beginning of the period in 
which the actual priesthood was Aaronic. Before passing on, 
a few words may be said of Eerdmans’s treatment of the subject 
in the fourth and latest of his ‘ Alttestamentliche Studien ’, which 
has curiously enough been warmly welcomed by some as a 
reaction to traditional views of the history of Israel. Eerdmans’s 
discussion suffers somewhat from not being directly an examina- 
tion of the origin of Aaronic priests but an attempt to prove 
merely a point in literary analysis, viz. that the term ‘sons of 
Aaron’ applied to the priests is not a proof of post-exilic com- 
position. With this we need not necessarily concern ourselves. 
His theory of the relation of Zadokites and Aaronites appears to 
be this: long before the Exile the priests af Jerusalem claimed 
Aaron for their ancestor, and so were themselves ‘ sons of Aaron’. 
Thus in postulating pre-exilic ‘sons of Aaron’ Eerdmans is so 
far at one with Oort and Kennett, but whereas they sought them 
in the north he seeks them in the south: and whereas the calf 
seems to Oort and Kennett to point to the north and in particular 
Bethel as the original home of Aaronic priests, the ark (’“7dz) 
is the clue by which Eerdmans found Aaronites in Jerusalem. 
Perhaps so far he is not on unsteadier ground than they; for as 
to the exact significance of the connexion of both calf and ark 


1 Cp. Stade, 4. 7. Theol., 312 f., 268, 299, 348. a Ear e == Neh. 7 
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with Aaron much might be said, but cannot be said now. For 
the rest I will quote his summary : ‘ The course of the history of 
the Israelite priesthood was briefly as follows: Among the pre- 
exilic priests of Yahweh who officiated at the various sanctuaries, 
and whose claim to office rested on their being Levites, the 
Levitical family of the sons of Aaron had always found employ- 
ment about the ark. <A branch of this family [i.e. descendants 
of Abiathar of the house of Eli] was expelled from, but sub- 
sequently re-admitted to the priesthood. The prophet Ezekiel 
sought to reverse this arrangement and desired that in the new 
theocracy the sons of Zadok only should be priests at the central 
sanctuary. His wish, however, was not fulfilled. All Aaronites 
in the post-exilic period were secured the same rights : the effects 
of the ancient feuds were completely broken. The priests, how- 
ever, whose ancestors had never officiated at the national sanc- 
tuary were not admitted to the service of the altar. Possibly 
the pressing of their claims by (das Aufdringen) these non- 
Aaronite priests contributed towards uniting the sons of Aaron.’ 

This may sound a reasonable course of history, but it is not 
recorded history, and we can only entertain hypothetically its 
veality so long as we turn a deaf ear to the clear testimony of 
Ezekiel : for Eerdmans at once attributes to Ezekiel an attempt 
he never made, and entirely neglects the actual attempt which he 
did make to establish a distinction between priests and not- 
priests. Ezekiel has nothing whatever to say about two branches 
of the house of Aaron, or even of two sets of priests unnamed, 
who had at one time or another officiated at Jerusalem; and it 
is not one set of such Jerusalem priests that he seeks to deprive 
of their priesthood henceforward. What he does speak of most 
clearly is two sets of Levites who had officiated as priests at 
different places—one set in Jerusalem, and the other elsewhere; 
and what he does propose is that a// priests who had officiated in 
Jerusalem, not only sons of Aaron as Eerdmans suggests, should 
continue to be priests. 

Any detailed reconstruction of the processes by which, between 
the seventh and fifth centuries, the Jewish priesthood was limited 
and expanded must remain very conjectural: but the fact of con- 
traction remains certain, and some expansion subsequent to 
contraction probable. Down to the Reformation of Josiah all 
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Levites were priests : after the Exile not all Levites were priests. 
That is the broad important fact that stands sure. 

But processes of expansion and contraction were going on 
beyond the priestly circle, and, as the necessary results of these 
same processes, within that circle. “The Levites who ceased to be 
priests did not become mere laymen—at least not all of them, 
though perhaps in exile some drifted from Judaism altogether, 
while others, though remaining Jews, practically lost any sacred 
or peculiar position. 

Here again Ezekiel is our clearest witness, and here again 
Ezekiel marks out the broad difference between two periods, 
though what he required was not carried out to the letter in post- 
exilic practice. 

Unless and until we have completely disabused our minds of 
the picture of the earlier history of Israel given by the Priestly 
Code and the literature that shares its standpoint, it must come 
as a shock to find unambiguous evidence in Ezekiel that right 
down to the Exile the Temple at Jerusalem was largely served 
not merely not by any sacred class of Jews, but not even by Jews 
at all: that the temple attendants were foreigners, men who had 
never undergone circumcision, the fundamental mark of every 
member of the Jewish community. ‘ Ye have brought in’, says 
the priestly prophet, ‘aliens, uncircumcised in heart, and uncir- 
cumcised in flesh to be in my sanctuary to profane it when you 
present my food, fat and blood ’ (Ezek. 44"): these uncircumcised 
foreigners, as we may gather from the context (v.!),! had been 
accustomed to slay the animals which the Levitical priests then 
offered on the altar. This is no recent or passing usage that 
Ezekiel condemns, for he proposes to replace it not by a return 
to an old usage but by an entirely new usage. Asa matter of 
fact the O.T. itself indicates with sufficient clearness the antiquity 
of the custom of employing foreigners about Yahweh’s altar ; for 
the older sources of the Pentateuch inform us that the Canaanites 
of Gibeon, for the ruse they had practised on the Israelites, were 
condemned to be servants of the altar.2, Moreover, there is much 


* sone nnn ¢hey, the Levites, henceforward and not as heretofore the 
Dn). 

2 Jos. 9% *"; in v.?’ most significantly P condemns the Gibeonites to the 
service not of the altar, but of the community. P is more remote than Ezekiel 
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analogy outside Israel for the employment of foreigners, captives 
and others, in ritual duties, Ezekiel’s evidence is striking because 
it brings right down to the Exile a custom so flagrantly at 
variance with the practice and out of harmony with the senti- 
ment of the post-exilic period. The void in the Temple per- 
sonnel which Ezekiel would create by excluding the foreign 
servants of the Temple he would fill by utilizing the non-Zadokite 
Levites: they had sinned, such was his theory, and must be 
punished by being removed from the Zrzesthood, but they were 
circumcised and moreover already set apart in Israel to Yahweh’s 
service ; they had proved disloyal in altar service, but under the 
eye of the priests at Jerusalem they may be kept right in sub- 
ordinate Temple-service. Other Temple personnel than Zadokite 
priests and non-Zadokite Levites Ezekiel does not contemplate. 
How does this provision of Ezekiel work out in practice ? 

In this respect, what Ezekiel requires the Priestly Code also 
requires, and the practice of the /a¢er post-exilic period from 
something before 300 B.C. fulfilled in the main at least and prob- 
ably completed: the entire Temple personnel was to consist of 
Levites and ultimately it did so unless, which is improbable, the 
Nethinim maintained to the end a separate existence. But the 
practice of the intervening period, say between 550 and 300 B.C., 
is transitional. For example, in the list of those who returned 
from Exile we find, in addition to priests and Levites, four other 
classes distinguished from them of persons who, as we learn from 
other references,’ were closely associated with the service of the 
Temple : these are (1) the singers, (2) the porters, (3) the Nethinim, 
and (4) the sons of Solomon's servants. Of these the first and 
second were certainly, the third and fourth possibly ? or even 
probably,’ incorporated subsequently with the Levites. The 
first two classes may have been, and probably were, of Jewish 
origin; the last two classes, closely connected with one another 
so that the fourth is probably at times included in the third 4 
without separate mention, were almost certainly of foreign 


from the life of the pre-exilic community, and forgets or casts a veil over its 
offence in tolerating uncircunicised attendants at the altar. 
POZt oe ake py ye 
* Benzinger, £.B7. col. 3399; otherwise J. Jacobs, Bz. Arch., pp. 104 ff. 
5 We., Now. * Benzinger, £. Bz. col. 3397. 
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origin. Thus Ezra (8*°) in his memoirs speaks of the Nethinim , 
‘whom David and the princes had given for the service of the 
Levites ’,! and to judge from their name ‘ the sons of Solomon’s 
servants ’ claimed a corresponding origin from Solomon ; but in 
the light of the story of the Canaanites of Gibeon assigned by 
Joshua to the service of the altar, we may infer that the gifts of 
David and Solomon to the Temple consisted of foreign slaves, 
an inference supported by the foreign character of the names of 
some of the families of the Nethinim and Solomon’sservants. In 
the Nethinim, then, we may see the descendants of those Temple 
servants, ‘ uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh ’, for 
whose expulsion Ezekiel had called. 

How then do the actual conditions of the fifth century stand 
related to the idea of Ezekiel? Over against Ezekiel’s two 
classes stand, apart from singers and porters, in the time of Ezra 
three: Ezekiel requires priests, and Levites to assist priests, the 
latter taking the place and discharging the functions of dis- 
possessed uncircumcised foreigners: Ezra (8%~*°) recognizes 
three classes—priests, Levites to assist the priests, and, in addition, 
Nethinim. These last are described by him specifically as assis- 
tants of the Levites (v.”’), but also, comprehensively, as being 
7 common with the Levites ‘ministers for the house of God’ 
(v.l7): i.e. Ezra is conscious of a difference of origin of the two 
classes, subordinate one to the other, and yet seems to anticipate 
their comprehension in a common class. The Nethinim are still 
lessthan Levites, but seem to require titles to become Levites. And 
the way for their becoming such is prepared by the phraseology 
representing an attitude of P: in P the Levites are described as 
Nethinim, not of course being identified with the Nethinim given 
by King David to the Temple, but as given by the whole people 
from among their own number as a gift to God (Nu. 8'°) to assist 
the priests (Nu. 3°; 3°). Thus P agrees with Ezekiel as to the 
two classes priests and Levites, and in a sense with Ezra as to the 
three names priests, Levites, and Nethinim; the real distinc- 
tion seems to be that Ezra is not legislating but recording, and 
records a still existing and recognized distinction of classes 

1 The mode of expression is rather adverse to Jacobs’s theory that the 


Nethinim were descendants of K®deshoth and that their tainted origin was 
kept in fresh remembrance, 
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without indicating very clearly marked difference of function, for 
Nethinim and Levites together appear to discharge the func- 
tion assigned to the Levites only by Ezekiel, to the Levitical 
Nethinim of P. 

But while in form and letter Ezra differs from Ezekiel, in spirit 
he does not, at least he does not greatly. Ezekiel requires in 
the future the substitution of members of the Jewish community, 
and in particular Levites, for the aliens who down to the Exile 
had served in the temple; Ezra retains men of alien descent 
alongside of men of Jewish descent. But Ezekiel’s fundamental 
objection was to the employment about the Temple of wzcircum- 
cised foreigners; and we can assert with assurance that the 
descendants of Ezekiel’s uncircumcised foreigners, who were the 
ancestors of Ezra’s Nethinim, submitted to the rite of circumcision 
and thereby became as proselytes members of the Jewish religious 
community, for as such, in common with the priests, Levites, 
and the rest of the people, they bound themselves by the cove- 
nant ‘to walk in God's law ’ and not to intermarry with foreigners 
(Neh. 107°-3!(E.V.8-*°)), Thus by the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
the descendants of Ezekiel’s foreign Temple-slaves were in reality 
no longer foreigners : by ritual act they had become Jews; andas 
sharing the same functions they were ready to become Levites. 

This conversion of the Nethinim from uncircumcised foreigners 
significantly enough takes place in Babylon, for there is no indi- 
cation that it took place between Ezra’s return and the signing 
of the covenant, and it is highly improbable that Ezra should 
have invited still uncircumcised foreigners to accompany him 
from Babylon. More probably the transition took place early in 
the Exile: for once they were cut adrift from the Temple as 
their means of livelihood and settled in a land not Jewish, the 
almost inevitable alternatives were absorption into a non-Jewish 
society or formal and complete religious attachment to the Jewish. 

Another noticeable fact is that the Nethinim who returned from 
the Exile were much more numerous than the Levites: in Ezr. 24° 
(? 535) the Levites number 74 (+128 singers +139 porters), the 
Nethinim with the sons of Solomon's servants 392: in Ezr. 8°. 
the Levites number 38, the Nethinim 220. It is thus clear that 
in practice the ranks of the Levites whom Ezekiel would have 
degraded and yet employed in the Temple, having become 
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depleted partly by transference to the priests, partly by unreadi- 
ness to leave Babylon, needed the Nethinim to fillthem up. Nor 
is there any evidence that the Nethinim were at that time (ct. 
rather Ezra 8”) regarded as so degraded as Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
infers from Mishnic Talmudic references that they subsequently 
became. But are these Mishnic references, which deny to 
Nethinim the right of intermarriage with Jews, based on the 
actual practice of later custom or merely casuistical exegesis ? 

We may briefly consider the significance of these changes in 
the constitution of the priesthood for the tunctions of the priest- 
hood. Apart from the changed political status, there is little 
completely new or little complete loss of old function. The 
priests still are attached to the Temple, still manipulate the sacri- 
fices, and still exercise a teaching function: but the emphasis has 
changed, and the last of the three functions is becoming rela- 
tively insignificant and disregarded. It is true that the remem- 
brance that Urim and Thummim were a peculiar mark of the 
priesthood, and the possibility of their restoration, are kept in view 
(Ezr. 2°°); but Urim and Thummim have actually vanished and 
do not reappear: this particular method of priestly revelation 
and teaching has become extinct. By other methods, the method 
of tradition for example, the priests of course still teach the 
people the difference between clean and unclean and the like: 
but of the wider moral teaching of the priesthood to which the 
earlier prophets appeal there is little or no reference at this time ; 
and if we find some parallel in the going about with the book of 
the law throughout all the cities of Judah and teaching the people 
(2 Chr. 177-°), assigned by the Chronicler to the age of 
Jehoshaphat (cp. 35°—Josiah), but perhaps reflecting rather some 
condition of the Chronicler’s own age, it is significant that in the 
exercise of this function the Levites are far more prominent than 
the priests ; and in this we may see a confirmation of other evidence 
that teaching no longer ranks, as it had done in the Blessing of 
Moses (ninth century),! as a priestly function of at least equal 
prominence and dignity with sacrificing. 

The reason or fact of this enhanced sacrificial and dimin- 
ished teaching character of the priesthood runs back to the 
Josianic Reformation, but only becomes clear and decisive after 
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the Exile. The enhanced sacrificial character of the priesthood 
is associated with the fact that it was on their competence to 
sacrifice that the division of the Levites into two classes was 
based ; the Levite of superior rank, the priestly Levite, was the 
Levite capable of sacrificing irrespective of his capability of 
teaching ; the lower Levite might have been an excellent teacher 
but he was degraded because he could no longer sacrifice. 

And the diminished teaching function of the priesthood is 
associated with the fact that in this period a new source of revela- 
tion steadily becomes prominent and a new class of teachers. 
Practically right down to the Exile the word of God came either 
by prophet or priest, intermittently by the prophet, continuously 
by the priest; after the Exile prophecy becomes even more 
intermittent, but a new mode of revelation more continuous and 
pervasive than even the priest of old has come into play: with 
and after the Exile the Jews become the people of the book ; 
more and more in the written, and less and less from the spoken 
word, they seek and find the will of God. Certainly the book 
needed interpreters and called forth a new class of teachers—the 
scribes. Among the scribes were priests, Ezra the priest being 
in some sense a founder or first member of the new order, as 
among the prophets of pre-exilic Israel there had been priests. 
But there is a clear, if in some respects not so great a difference 
between priest and scribe as between priest and prophet; and in 
proportion as the Scriptures became widely read and studied, 
and the scribes multiplied, the need for the teaching function of 
the priesthood grew less. So the priest as teacher becomes a 
negligible quantity ; and the priest as minister of sacrifice acquires 
a correspondingly enhanced position in a community whose life 
was considered to rest, as on one of its surest foundations, on the 
due discharge of sacrificial worship. 


XVI 


THE, LEVITICAL “PRIESTHOOD; 


THE Levitical priesthood is a phrase that must possess a 
different significance according to our reading of Hebrew 
history: it will have one significance if we adopt as historical 
the theory that dominates the O.T. and later Jewish tradition ; 
it will have another if, in the attempt to do justice to other 
theories or statements of the O.T. which though less dominant 
are yet sufficiently clearly expressed, we accept some critical 
reconstruction of Hebrew history. According to the one 
reading of the history, the Levitical priesthood, so far as that 
term may in that case be appropriately used at all, is applicable 
to the Jewish priesthood at all periods: i.e. the Jewish priest- 
hood was Levitical in the same sense from its institution 
onwards. In the other reading, too, the priesthood was Levitical, 
in one sense or another, for the larger part of Hebrew history, 
but Levitical at different periods in very different senses. 

According to P the history of the Hebrew priesthood is 
simple in the extreme: apart from the purely temporary 
priesthood of Moses, held for the purpose of the solemn in- 
stitution of the priesthood, Aaron was the first Hebrew priest. 
and all subsequent priests were descended from him. But by 
descent Aaron was a Levite, and therefore in the sense that the 
priesthood was wzthzz the tribe of Levi it was always Levitical : 
on this theory at all times all priests were Levites, though at no 
time were all Levites priests. But there would obviously be no 
convenience in the use of the term ‘ Levitical priesthood’, if such 
was the actual course of history; a narrower term would then 
be more appropriate for the Jewish priesthood at any and every 
period: it would be, from first to last what it did ultimately 
become, an Aaronic priesthood. 

But there are other statements in the O.T. which imply a 
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wider priesthood, or wider priesthoods. One of the charges laid 
against Jeroboam is that he ‘made priests from among all the 
people which were not of the sons of Levi’ (1 Ki. 12%"): the 
obvious implication is that a sons of Levi were legitimate 
priests, and that the priesthood at the time that this innovation was 
charged against Jeroboam was Levitical in the sense not merely 
that all priests were descended from Levi, but that all descendants 
of Levi were priests. That the terms ‘ priest’ and ‘Levite’ were, 
as applied to cultic officials, co-extensive is also obvious in 
Deuteronomy. If we accept Deuteronomy as reflecting the con- 
ditions of the seventh century B.C., then the Hebrew priesthood of 
the seventh century was, and was exclusively, a Levitical priest- 
hood in the widest and most appropriate sense of that term: all 
Levites were priests and all priests were Levites. But this 
state of things was followed by a narrower and preceded by 
a wider priesthood. It was followed by a priesthood confined 
to a section of Levites: this narrowing process can be traced 
from the next following, i.e. the sixth century: Ezekiel, in the 
first quarter of the sixth century, demands that certain sections 
of Levites shall hexceforward be deprived of the priesthood 
which they had hitherto exercised, though in an improper 
manner, and that the priesthood should be confined to a certain 
clearly-defined section of the tribe. Ezekiel, so to speak, 
presents a bill for the contraction of the existing priesthood, 
and this bill in the course of the next century or so becomes 
converted, though not without some amendments, into an act: 
and so the narrower priesthood confined to the ‘sons of Aaron’ 
is not only the ¢heory of the Priestly Code with regard to the 
Mosaic and all subsequent ages, but also the well-known fact 
of the post-exilic period and of the time of Christ. But the 
Levitical priesthood of the seventh century B.C., as it was 
followed by a narrower, so it was preceded by a yet wider 
priesthood, a priesthood which was not limited to Levites. In 
the time of David his own sons, though of the tribe of Judah, 
were priests; similarly, in the time of the Judges, Micah first 
appoints to the care of his private chapel one of his own sons, 
subsequently substituting for him a Levitical priest: whatever 
sense we place on ‘ Levite’, whether a tribal or a professional, 
the last narrative makes it clear that there were priests who 
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were zozt Levites, as well as priests who were Levites. Thus 
we find in the earliest periods of Hebrew history a wider 
than the Levitical priesthood: we find this wider priesthood 
narrowed down by the close of the seventh century to a 
Levitical priesthood, and still further narrowed from the sixth or 
fifth centuries to a priesthood within but by no means co-exten- 
sive with Levi. 

I have now just briefly indicated the main stages in the 
constitution of the priesthood as they appear to a critical 
examination of the entire O.T. in divergence from the theory 
of an unchanged and unchanging priesthood in P; and I have 
briefly indicated the main facts or statements on which that 
critical reading of the history rests. It is not my present 
purpose to argue, at least in any direct systematic way, the 
critical case afresh, or to examine the attempts which have been 
made to harmonize more or less completely the theory of P 
with the biblical statements which appear to be in conflict 
with it. What I do propose to do is to consider certain questions 
relating to the Levitical priesthood, taking that term in its widest 
sense, or in other words the Jewish priesthood prior to the 
Exile: and in particular the origin of the Levitical priesthood, 
its functions, its numbers and position relative to the entire 
Hebrew population. And in the present lecture I concern 
myself with the first of these questions. 

And first a word as to the relation of the present to the 
previous lecture. I have attempted to show that according to 
early Hebrew tradition Moses was a priest, and indeed the first 
priest of Yahweh in the Israelite community. If, as later tradi- 
tion and all the direct evidence on the subject in the O.T. assert, 
Moses was a Levite, this may appear to determine the origin 
of the Levztical priesthood, Moses being not only the first priest, 
but also the first Levitical priest; but the correctness of Hebrew 
tradition on this point has been questioned, and it has been held 
that Moses, in fact, belonged not to the tribe of Levi, but to that 
of Joseph,! or to some undefined non-Levitical tribe. Without, 


1 Steuernagel, Kinwanderung, pp. 99 ff. Cp. Stade, A. 7. Theol. 28, 33. 

2 Gressmann, Mose uw. seine Zeit, p. 214, on the ground that Moses, if 
a Levite, must have expressed pleasure that it was his own tribesmen who 
stood loyal to Yahweh (Ex. 32°f!-), This is precarious, Over against such 
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then, allowing any great weight to the suggestion that Moses 
was not a Levite, the best course appears to be to discuss the 
origin of the Levites as priests independently as well as in 
connexion with the Mosaic priesthood; for in any case the 
closely related question of the extension of the priesthood from 
Moses to the whole tribe to which Moses belonged would arise. 
In the earlier period of historical criticism the evidence 
available for determining the origin of the Levitical priesthood 
was entirely biblical. Within the last thirty-five years certain 
archaeological evidence, or at least what appears to be such, 
has presented itself. It will be convenient to consider this first. 
In 1889 D.H. Miller! published a collection of inscriptions 
found six years previously by Julius Euting at El-Ola (_sl) 
in northern Arabia. The inscriptions were in different scripts 
and different dialects. Those which concern us were written in the 
alphabet of South Arabia and in particular in the form of it dis- 
tinctive of the Minaean and earlier Sabaean inscriptions. The 
dialect of the inscriptions was also Minaean. The place of dis- 
covery is remote from the home of the Minaeans in southern 
Arabia; considerably less remote from Palestine and in particular 
from southern Palestine. In a line drawn from Gaza or Jerusalem 
to Sana‘ which sufficiently nearly represents the centre of the 
country occupied by the Minaeans in South Arabia, El-Ola lies at 
a point distant about one-third of the whole distance from Gaza: or 
approximately in miles it is 400 south from Gaza (or c. 330 from 
Kadesh) and 800 north? from Sana‘. The contents of the inscrip- 
tions make it clear that a Minaean community was established 
here for a considerable period, extending over, as estimated by 
D. H. Miller, not less than nine reigns, and so not less than 
nearly two centuries: and there can be little doubt that the 
community in question was a trading outpost, not of natives of 
the surrounding district, but of Minaeans serving the homeland 


considerations we may place in support of the direct statements of O.T., 
which appear to go back to our earliest literary sources, this consideration : 
that a peculiarly close association, both of Moses and of the tribe of Levi, 
seems to be deeply embedded in the stories belonging to our earliest 
literary sources. 

\ Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, xxxvit, 
2te Abteilung, pp. 42-43, 45. 
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in its trade with the Mediterranean. Three of these inscriptions 
refer to certain persons described by the term Zawz'a (4fho 4), 
fem. dawz’at. From these inscriptions, which are unfortunately 
fragmentary, I cite so much as to render the context in which 
the terms occur clear. 

In the first (177) we read: ‘[dedi]cated to Wadd the lawi’’:1 
in the second: (23'~*) ‘he entrusted to Wadd and... ‘Abdia and 
all that he possessed . . . the two [la]wi’s’:* in the third: (241 *) 
‘his [lawi’]at Salmay daughter of his lawi’at Adat . . . [all that] ? 
he possesses Wadd ? (viz.) his lawi’at Salmay and his possessions.’ * 

So far facts. And now the questions are these: Is the term 
Jaw2'a in these inscriptions etymologically identical with the 
Hebrew /ewz, Levite? If so, what is the significance of this 
identity—a question the answer to which must turn on the third 
question, what is the date of these inscriptions? It would 
lie far beyond the scope of this lecture to discuss these questions 
fully—and in particular the last: all I shall attempt is to indicate 
very briefly certain alternatives and possibilities. 

And first as to the identification of the terms. Unfortunately 
the etymology of the Hebrew »b is not certain; one well- 
known suggestion is that Levi is a gentilic formed from Leah ; 
even so its exact development from Leah has been differently 
explained. In this uncertainty we cannot, independently ot 
other considerations, confidently assert etymological identifica- 
tion of the Minaean and Hebrew terms: the root & } ? is in 
the inscriptions clear: the root in Hebrew is not, and in particu- 
lar whether Zezz in Hebrew is from a root containing x at all, and 
if so whether in the same position as in the Minaean inscriptions. 
Still the terms (Hebr. Zewz, Minaean ¢(a)w(z')) resemble one 
another: and when we add to this that alike in the inscriptions 
and in Hebrew these similar terms both denote cultic officials, 
the probability of a connexion of some kind is considerable, 
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In estimating the nature of such connexion, another fact 
may be significant: the term /awz’ found in the Minaean 
inscriptions of El-Ola is unknown in the far more numerous 
Minaean inscriptions of the homeland in the south. We 
may, therefore, have to do with a use peculiar, so far as 
Minaean is concerned, of the community of El-Ola, and 
possibly, therefore, not with a native Minaean term, but with 
a foreign word borrowed by the Minaean community of El- 
Ola 

On the question of date, wide difference of opinion prevails, 
which might be recalled but cannot be discussed here. On one 
theory—that of Hommel and others—the inscriptions date from 
c. 1500 B.C.: on other theories they are several centuries later 
than this, later, according to D. H. Miller, than Sargon, say 
c. 700 B.C.;? on no theory are they likely to be much later than 
this. In relation to Hebrew usage the important points are 
these: (1) On any theory a use of the term Zawz2’a at El-Ola 
reaches back far enough to be contemporaneous with the Hebrew 
pre-exilic use of Levite for priest: but (2) on one theory of 
date the El-Ola use is Zvzor to the institution of the Hebrew 
cultus, if that is to be referred to the age of Moses; on the 
other theory the ¢es¢zzony to its use—the actual written record 
of it—is at least several centuries later. On the one theory 
Levite as a cudfic term, but not in that sense a cultic term 
that had been originally tribal, might have been borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Minaeans of northern Arabia—on the other 
theory of date this becomes, if not impossible, improbable, while 
an opposite possibility opens up, viz. that the Minaeans of E1- 
Ola borrowed the term /awz’a from the Hebrews. If the terms 
are only similar and not in both languages normal formations 
from the same root, the connexion, if real at all, is probably one 
of borrowing on the one side or the other. 

Turning now to the Hebrew evidence we take as our starting- 
point that the terms Levz, Levite have in Hebrew a clearly 
marked double sense: they denote commonly simply the tribe 


* Cp. probably WWh4p] | 1g ?=55ap, used in El-Ola instead of 
bol} gq among the Minaeans of the south. 


* Meyer (Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstimme, p. 88), sixth or fifth 
century B.C. 
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or a member of the tribe of Levi, just as Aphrazmzte denotes 
a member of the tribe of Ephraim, and they also denote a person 
or, collectively, a body of persons exercising or having the 
qualifications for exercising certain cultic functions. Of course 
when once the whole tribe had received from a date at least as 
early as Dt. the same (minimum) cultic position, the two mean- 
ings as applied to adult males coalesce ; but there are the passages 
in the O.T. where the two meanings are distinct enough or in 
which one meaning to the exclusion of the other is alone applic- 
able. The purely ¢7ba/ character of Leyiis clear in the Blessing 
of Jacob, Gen. 49, for here Levi is closely coupled with Simeon, 
and these, too, take their place along with the remaining ten 
tribes of the familiar list; Levi in Gen. 49 is a tribe as clearly as 
is Judah or Ephraim, and moreover it is a tribe without any 
trace of priestly or peculiarly sacred character : itis distinguished 
for cruelty, fierceness, remorselessness: ‘in their anger they 
slew men, and in their self-will they houghed oxen: cursed be 
their anger for it was fierce, and their wrath for it was cruel.’ 
The same tribal and secular character of Levi appears in the 
story of the deception of the Shechemites in Gen. 34. In the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt. 33), later in origin than but similar in con- 
struction to the Blessing of Jacob, Levi still takes its place as one 
of the twelve tribes, but the blessing of Levi, unlike that of 
several of the other tribes, makes no allusion to any specific 
geographical position of the tribe: it is perhaps rather regarded 
as being, as Gen. 49 anticipated that it would be, ‘divided in 
Israel and scattered in Jacob’; in any case Levi here, if or 
though a tribe, is also an association of cultic craftsmen: they, 
i.e. the tribe as a whole, are possessed of the sacred lot, they 
declare Yahweh’s decisions to Israel ; they perform the peculiarly 
priestly acts in sacrifice. Any member of their association may 
have been thought of as descended from Levi—I return to this 
point : but he was certainly thought of as being a Levite in the 
sense of being a priest, a Levite in the same sense in which 
Aaron is so termed when Yahweh assigns to Moses to be his 
spokesman Aaron ‘the Levite’ (Ex. 4"). 

By what process, and when, did the secular tribe become the 
religious guild? for by some process and at some date this change 
must have taken place, if the Levi of Gen. 49 and Dt. 33 are the 
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same. The vel/gious guild or tribe of Levi is one of the most 
certain and one of the most conspicuous features of all later Jewish 
history; and this is already in existence in the age of the Blessing 
of Moses, c. 550 B.C.: but how long before? The existence in 
early Israel of a secular tribe of Levi is by no means so con- 
spicuous, and, so far, it is less certain: and attempts have been 
made to deny the existence of the secular tribe of Levi altogether. 
Benzinger (Heb. Arch.’ 345 f.), for example, resolves both Simeon 
and Levi into astronomical figures: they are Gemini, the twins of 
the Zodiac. But, as Skinner? has well observed, even if there are 
astronomical motives in Gen. 49, the historic references cannot 
thereby be simply eliminated. Scarcely less desperate is Gress- 
mann’s attempt: Simeon was a secular tribe that broke up and 
lost its tribal existence. Levi, he suggests, was never anything of 
the kind. Levi, he remarks, unlike even Simeon, takes no part 
in the piecemeal conquest of Canaan by the several tribes as 
recorded in Jud. 1, and in Gen. 34 and 49 what originally was 
said of Simeon alone has been transferred to Levi as well: and 
so ‘ the existence of a secular tribe of Levi rests, perhaps, only 
on the phantasy of the narrator, who was acquainted with the 
priestly caste of the Levites and may have been able to represent 
to himself the origin of their rank (stand) only after the analogy 
of the all-prevailing tribal history ’.” 

These rather desperate explanations are not so attractive but 
that we could derive a better, even if we were compelled by the 
Minaean evidence previously discussed to reject the reality of 
a secular tribe of Levi and to hold that the Hebrew Levite was 
from the beginning, like the Minaean Zawz'a, a cultic official. 
Certainly the Minaean evidence, if interpreted in a particular way, 
presents in connexion with the Hebrew dates very considerable 
difficulties. Ifthe Minaean Zaw2’a meaning priest ’ was already in 
use ¢c. 1500 B. C., and if it is identical with the Hebrew Zevz, the 
Hebrew tribal or caste name would appear to be derived from 
a term denoting an occupation or profession, viz. that of priest. 
Much of the usage of Levi in Hebrew could then be quite easily 
explained in accordance with Hebrew usage: ‘the sons of the 
perfumers’ are members of a guild or community of perfumers ; 
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‘sons of the prophets’ are prophets; so ‘sons of Levi’, if Levi 
originally meant not a tribe or the member ofa tribe but a priest, 
would mean simply ‘ priests’, and ‘ Levi’ would be the personifica- 
tion of the craft or profession. And yet, though ‘ Levite’ at times 
is used as a professional rather than a tribal term, it is not quite 
fairly used in Hebrew asa common noun: it differs, for example, 
from the synonymous sohen: the language speaks of priests of 
Yahweh, his priests, my priests, for example: it never speaks ot 
Levites of Yahweh, his Levites, my Levites, &c.: this difference 
can be explained if the original significance of ‘ Levi’ was tribal. 
But while Hebrew does not speak of‘ his Levite’, &c., the Minaean 
inscriptions of El-Ola do: and again the difference may be ex- 
plained if ‘Levite’, while native to Hebrew, was borrowed at 
El-Ola: the language to which the term is native naturally exer- 
cises a greater restraint on the correct usage of its terms. In 
other words, Levi was never a secularist, but was always a priestly 
caste from the beginning—a condition not easily compatible 
with the description of Levi in Gen. 34 and 49. The tribe was 
priestly, too, before Moses, which would be even more at vari- 
ance with the dominant (P) tradition of the O.T. On the other 
hand, if the inscriptions in question be late, and the term /awz’a 
in them derived not from the Minaean language, in which as 
already observed it is unknown, but from Hebrew usage, the 
difficulty disappears. A common explanation may suffice for its 
use of cultic officials both at El-Ola and, in the later as compared 
with the earliest period, in Hebrew. Such is the solution offered 
by Ed. Meyer, who holds that scattered members of the old secu- 
lar tribe of Levi, after it had suffered the disintegration described 
in the Blessing of Jacob, moved some of them north from Kadesh 
into Israel and some of them south to El-Ola carrying with them 
the priestly traditions and craft of which, without being as a 
whole a sacred tribe, they were yet possessed in virtue of being 
the tribe to which Moses had belonged and among whom he had 
exercised his priestly functions. 

But we must now turn to the stories related of the conversion 
of the secular into the sacred tribe of Levi, all of which by their 
very nature support the clear evidence of Gen. 49 that there was 
a secular tribe of Levi before there was a sacred caste of that 
name, and we must consider whether, as they stand, the stories or 
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any of them can be accepted, and if not, what light they may yet 
cast on the origin and character of the Levitical priesthood. 

The later and, perhaps, but by no means so clearly, the earlier 
sources of the Pentateuch appear to agree in placing the conver- 
sion of Levi from a secular into a sacred tribe in the age of 
Moses—after the Exodus but before the entry into Canaan. 
According to the Priestly Code this conversion took place in 
two stages: first a particular Levitical family, viz. Aaron and his 
sons, are set apart to be priests ; and subsequently the remainder 
of the tribe, according to the meaning of the name as understood 
by the writer (Num. 187), are ‘attached’ to the priests as subordi- 
nate but still sacred ministers. All this occurred at Sinai in the 
second year! of the Exodus. According to D (Dt. 10%), by 
a single act the entire tribe of Levi was separated from the 
remaining tribes to perform the functions of ark-bearers, 
ministers of Yahweh, pronouncers of the blessing of Yahweh, te. 
the priestly functions. According to the view taken of the refer- 
ence to the words ‘at that time’ in Dt. ro‘, this took place at 
Sinai, or, later on, after the death of Aaron. The relevant 
narrative in JE? is most ambiguous, and so far as it has sur- 
vived it certainly does not dzrectly record a conversion of Levi; 
it has been customary to refer the whole passage in question to 
J (cp. Dr.) : but there is good reason for treating it as composite 
—part E, part J (Gressmann, op. cit., p. 211). Here it is recorded, 
at the close of the incident of the worship of the golden calf,’ 
that Moses said, ‘Whoso is for Yahweh, come! And all the 
sons of Levi gathered themselves together unto him. And he 
said unto them, Thus saith Yahweh the God of Israel, Put ye 
every man his sword upon his thigh, and pass to and fro from 
gate to gate in the camp and slay ye every man his brother, his 
companion, and his neighbour. And the sons of Levi did as 
Moses said : and there fell of the people on that day about 3,000 
men’. What follows in y. 29 is more naturally taken as parallel 
than as a sequel, and if so most probably derived from a parallel 
narrative. If then the incident, as told (say) in J, ends at the 
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* Though originally the incident of the Levites may have stood in another 
connexion (Di., A. McNeile: see Dr. on vv, 25-9), and cp. Gressmann, op. 
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point to which I have just read, it does not, in what survives 
of it, record the conversion of the tribe into a priesthood ; but 
this may have followed—there are some reasons for and some 
against such a surmise—in a now lost sequel. Even in the narra- 
tive as it now stands, however, two features are noticeable: (1) 
Levi is still up to this point a secular tribe, and (2) it shows in 
a worthier cause the same ruthlessness attributed to Levi in the 
Blessing of Jacob: on this occasion too ‘in their anger they slay 
men.’, only the narrative intends us to regard this as righteous 
anger at idolatry and zeal for Yahweh. 

The present narrative continues in broken language which is 
scarcely original and has perhaps suffered farther than even the 
different readings of the LX X suggest: translating the present 
text very literally, it reads: ‘ And Moses said, Fill your hand to- 
day, yea (R.V., ‘ for ’—Di. Dr. a7.) every man against his son and 
against his brother, and for giving upon you to-day a blessing.’ 
This is commonly understood to mean : ‘ Provide yourselves with 
sacrifices that you may be installed into the priesthood, for in 
placing the claims of Yahweh above the claims of kin you 
have shown the spirit demanded for the priesthood, and the 
blessing of this office Yahweh accordingly bestows upon you’ (so, 
or substantially, Di. Dr. al.). Without entering into all the dubious 
features of this interpretation I merely point out two things: 
(1) to fill the hand is certainly a technical term for instituting in 
an Office, particularly the priesthood, but elsewhere it is not the 
priest to be installed who fills his ow hand, but another fills it 
for him ; it is doubtful, therefore, whether Moses would have said 
‘fill your own hands’ if he meant ‘make yourself priests’: and 
(2) even if the Levites are thus called upon to instal themselves, 
is it natural to call upon them to do so in hot haste at the fag- 
end of a full day culminating in presumably a prolonged 
slaughter of their kinsmen? I suspect, therefore, that Proksch 
and Gressmann may be on the right lines, though their transla- 
tion of the last part of the verse may require more textual cor- 
rection than they admit: there they render ‘for every man 
at the price of (3) his son and his brother is to-day to win a 
blessing —viz. the blessing of the priesthood. As to the first 
part of the verse I suspect there too an indirect allusion to the 
priesthood: I suggest that the imperative contains a double- 
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entendre and so an oblique reference to the priesthood: to fill 
the hand, as already remarked, is a technical term for instituting 
some one to the priesthood ; it is also used, with an account of the 
weapon, of filling or arming the hand with a weapon (2 Ki. 9”) ; 
here then, perhaps, it is used primarily, with omission of the 
object, in this sense ; and the command of v. 29 is parallel to the 
command, ‘ Put ye every man his sword upon his thigh’ in v. 27: 
then the command in its direct and oblique sense is this: ‘ Fill 
your hands to-day on behalf of Yahweh with your swords,! and 
hereafter your hands shall be filled by another with the priest- 
hood’. Thus v. 29, even though an isolated fragment (E ? ), 
pretty clearly refers to the gift of the priesthood to Levi, the more 
fully preserved parallel narrative (J) far less clearly, if at all. 

Be this as it may, P and D and probably still earlier sources 
J] ?,E ?, Dt. 33, assigned the conversion of Levi from a 
secular into a sacred tribe to the age of Moses. Is that histori- 
cally possible or probable? The reference to Levi in Gen. 49 is 
unfavourable to an affirmative answer to this question. For if, as 
is commonly believed, Gen. 49 reflects conditions after the settle- 
ment in Canaan, then Levi is still secular @/fer the Mosaic age, 
and the stories assigning the conversion to the age of Moses are 
anachronistic. But even if we could accept (Van Hoonacker) the 
view that Gen. 49 reflects pre-Mosaic conditions, then another 
difficulty arises: Levi has then prior to the Mosaic age been 
scattered and divided in Jacob, whereas in these narratives of the 
Pentateuch it appears as no more scattered than the rest. There 
is no suggestion in any of the stories that its zeal in the days of 
Moses is wiping out a curse that had rested on the tribe from 
the days before the Egyptian sojourn. 

Gressmann being prepared, as we have seen, to relegate the 
secular tribe of Levi to the realm of fiction, has freer movement 
than the harmonists in maintaining that the Levitical priesthood 
was instituted by Moses, though once again he differs from both 
the harmonists and others in holding that Moses was not of 
Levitical descent, and that Moses though a priest was not a 
Levitical priest. Gressmann’s reconstruction of the history of the 
origin of the Levitical ‘priesthood rests in part on general con- 


" Gressmann (p. 212) fails to make this (from his point of view) rather 
obvious suggestion, though how he takes ‘ Fill your hands’ is not clear. 
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siderations, in part on an analysis of the legends into pre-literary 
forms, and in part on external evidence. His general considera- 
tion (p. 463 ff.) is that a new god generally means a new priest- 
hood; Moses introduced Yahweh as a new God to Israel; 
therefore he may be expected to have introduced a new priest- 
hood," i.e. to have expelled one set of priests and to have estab- 
lished another set. In his critical analysis of the relevant legends 
Gressmann is as usual full of suggestions, however far he may be 
from carrying his readers all the way with him ; and in attempt- 
ing to determine the local colour of some of the legends, e. g. 
the death of Nadab and Abihu, of their inter-relations and their 
association with struggles for the priesthood, he makes good 
many points. It is impossible here to follow his analysis in 
detail. Asa result he reaches the conclusion that it was the work 
of Moses to establish a new priesthood devoted to the service of 
Yahweh to replace the old priesthood that had served the various 
Els or gods of the pre-Mosaic religion as Gressmann conceives 
it. The old priesthood did not give way without a struggle ; in 
these struggles against Moses and the new priesthood Aaron 
plays the part of chief opponent to Moses; other opponents are 
Miriam, Korah, Nadab, and Abihu. On this theory Aaron, as 
little as Moses, is Levite by descent; nor is he, as in later Hebrew 
tradition, the head of the new priesthood: but one of the last 
survivors of an old priesthood. This very radical theory is able 
to give more points than either older harmonistic interpretations, 
or the critical theories which simply eliminated Aaron from the 
early literary sources of the Pentateuch and from actual history, 
to the still surviving references to Aaron's offences ; in the present 
narrative of the Pentateuch Aaron sins and goes free while his 
companions in guilt are punished dy the Levztes ; did he in earlier 
forms of the story suffer as well as sin with them? Didthestory 
always run that he, the ring-leader alone escaped when the 
worshippers of the golden calf were punished? Or again, 
did he really escape when he and Miriam alike spoke against 
Moses, and was the woman alone made to suffer? Certainly 


1 The parallel—the only parallel referred to—of 1 Ki. 12 is very imperfect : 
neither the God nor the priesthood of Jeroboam were really new. The 
alternative of maintaining the old priesthood but changing the object and 
manner of its service is as easy to parallel. 
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Gressmann has some strong points in favour of his analysis of 
the legends. But if we allow that he may be right, all that he so 
far establishes is that a priesthood was founded by Moses; the 
priesthood of Moses himself and a priesthood which as founded 
by Moses we might then term JZosaic he may then prove ; but 
he cannot in this way explain the origin of a priesthood that was 
Levitical. On his hypothesis the priesthood chosen by Moses 
was chosen from zealous worshippers of Yahweh who frs¢ in 
consequence of their zeal become Levites or priests (p. 212 n. 1); 
they were not, by his hypothesis, Levites before, for a secular 
tribe of Levites did not exist. In order to explain how the 
priesthood is LevztzcaZ, Gressmann seems inclined to fall back on 
the Minaean evidence we have already considered (p. 464) ; at 
any rate he offers no other explanation why the new priests are, 
to tradition, Levzzes. If Moses introduced a new priesthood as 
well as a new God from Midian, it might appear a reasonable 
supposition that he also introduced as a specific term for the new 
priest a Midianite term. On examination the supposition that 
he introduced Zezw7 as a foreign term for the priesthood of the new 
God Yahweh is seen to be exposed to serious objections. Not 
only, as we have already seen, is it the least doubtful whether the 
Minaean inscriptions of El-Ola are pre-Mosaic: but (1) how is 
it that the Hebrew language never uses the term ‘Levite’ of 
a cultic official with the same freedom as Minaean Zawz'a, and as 
Hebrew itself uses its own alternative term 4ohen: the inscrip- 
tions of El-Ola speak ot 42s Zaw7’a, Hebrew never speaks of his 
Levite, though often enough of his or thy priests, &c.: Hebrew 
speaks of priests of Yahweh, but never of Levites of Yahweh: 
this is natural, if‘ Levi’ inHebrew always retained in some measure 
the sense of the original patronymic character of Levi, even when 
using the term with the secondary sense of cultic official: but it 
is not explained ifin Hebrew Zevfe is aloan word from Minaean, 
where it was not a patronymic, but o7/y a term for a cultic official. 
But (2) and perhaps more seriously : the name ‘ Yahweh’ and the 
term ‘ Levite’ cannot well be of the same origin. Granted the 
antiquity of the inscriptions, the term ‘Levite’ might no doubt 
have passed from the Minaean communities of northern Arabia to 
Israel, but there is no ground, quite the reverse indeed, for hold- 
ing that the name ‘ Yahweh’ passed from this community to Israel ; 
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for the gods or divine names of the Minaeans are known in large 
numbers, and in particular too of the colony at El-Ola, but there is 
not the slightest trace arising there of the name ‘ Yahweh’: ifthe 
name of Israel’g God had been not Yahweh but Wadd, then the dis- 
covery of the El-Ola inscriptions would have proved that Levzte 
as well as the name of Israel’s God came from the Minaean : as it 
is, the case is very different. It is true that El-Ola probably lies 
within the region known to the O.T. as Midian; and from 
Midiax the name and worship of Yahweh may have come, but 
in that case from the native population of Midian, not from some 
foreign trading colony in their midst; and so again there is no 
particular probability that Yahweh and Levzte came the one from 
Arab native population, the other from the totally dissimilar 
Minaean colonists in their midst. That Moses was a religious 
eclectic picking up the name of his god from the Bedawin and 
the term for his priests from a trading community that knew 
nothing of the god of his choice is not a probable hypothesis. 

We may admit the likelihood that in establishing a new name 
of God Moses also introduced new forms of cult, which in turn 
would invoke modifications in the services rendered by the 
ministers of the cult; but whether or not he dispossessed any 
close corporation of existing priests or endeavoured to substitute 
any close corporation of new priests we cannot say ; what we 
can say is that long after Moses the Hebrew priesthood was not 
exclusively a corporation determined by real or supposed descent 
from Levi, but that priests who were Levites and priests who 
were not Levites existed side by side. Further, that though the 
priesthood was not exclusively determined by descent, yet at an 
early period hereditary priesthoods, such as that of Jonathan at 
Dan, and Eli at Shiloh, existed ; but these priesthoods which 
they passed on from son to son admitted the incorporation or 
adoption of priests of another origin, an example of which we 
have in the attachment of Samuel the Ephraimite to the Temple 
at Shiloh. 

How late did non-Levitical exist side by side with Levitical 
priests? How late, if at all, did the Levitical priesthood itself 
solemnly;incorporate those who were not of Levitical descent? 
How wide and how general was this latter custom if it existed at 
all? The answer to these questions turns largely on the much 
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discussed and very variously interpreted blessing of Levi in 
Deut. 33°-". The clearest antitheses between Levitical and 
non-Levitical priests are those in Jud. 17f. and 1 Ki, 12°): 
in the one case we have a Levitical priest installed to do the 
work which had been previously done by a non-Levitical priest 
on the ground that he would do it better: in the other case the 
priesthood of the Northern Kingdom as distinguished from that 
of Judah is accused of being (largely) non-Levitical. Even in 
Judah, as late as David (c. 1000 B.C.) at all events, non-Levites 
were priests. On the other hand, in Dt. (c. 650) all priests 
are Levites: and at about half-way between these dates (c. 850 
or 800 B.C.) the blessing of Moses certainly recognizes Levi as 
the sacred caste in such a way as not easily to leave room for 
other priests whom the writer would admit to having real claims 
to priesthood, though possibly in its closing lines, ‘ Smite 
through the loins of them that rise up against him, and of them 
that hate him that they rise not again’, the author is thinking of 
priestly opponents, actual priests who declined without a struggle 
to yield to the exclusive claims of the Levites. If this be so, 
the tenor of the Blessing suggests that the conflict is drawing to 
a close in favour of Levi: its sacred functions the Urim and 
Thummim (vz. *), the service of the altar, have already made Levi 
a prosperous community. 

But does the Blessing of Moses represent the Levitical priest- 
hood as a priesthood determined by descent, and absolutely 
closed to those who could not establish descent from Levi? 
Or does it, quite on the contrary, express entire indifference 
to descent? Is Levi a close corporation, indeed, insisting on 
the sole right of its members to exercise priestly functions, 
and yet a corporation freely recruited without regard to kin? 
What, in other words, is the meaning of the first two quatrains 
of the Blessing: And of Levi he said: 


[Thou gavest unto Levi] thy Thummim, 
And thy Urim to the man (men) of thy godly one 
Whom thou provedst at Massah, 
With whom thou strovedst at the waters of Meribah: 
Who said (saith) of his father (and his mother) I have 
not seen him, 
And who recognized (recognizes) not his brothers 
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For they kept (keep) thy word, 
And guarded (guard) thy covenant. 


Is the indifference to kin here asserted of Levi an allusion to 
a definite Aas? event—the indiscriminate slaughter of offending 
Israelites in the wilderness, or rather perhaps at Meribah, i.e. 
Kadesh—or to a Present characteristic of Levi: and in the 
latter case, does it mean that the Levites in the administration of 
justice show no partiality, or that in order to be Levites they 
cut themselves adrift from their kin—from parents, brothers, 
children? In the last but only in the last case does the Blessing 
show that as late as 500 B.C. the Levitical caste was recruited 
not by descent, but from beyond the kin of existing Levites. 
But for this to be probable the wording seems too strong: what 
is asserted is asserted of the whole caste: it would not naturally 
correspond to a state of things which admitted occasionally of 
a solemn adoption into the caste from beyond the kin. Again, 
the words assert equal indifference to father and children: and 
should, therefore, mean that as Levites were recruited from 
without, so also they did not normally after admission to the 
caste transmit their position to their children. But this seems at 
variance with the considerable evidence that exists of hereditary 
priesthoods alike in the Northern (Dan, Shiloh) and in the 
Southern Kingdom (Jerusalem) before c. 800 B.C. 

But though the priestly tribe or caste of Levi sat by no 
means so loose to kin as the interpretation of Dt. 33 just dis- 
cussed would indicate, it is possible, in spite of the protest 
against Jeroboam, that some means existed of duly and solemnly 
adopting from without individuals or even classes into the 
Levitical order; and certainly this possibility cannot be lightly 
disregarded if, even after the more stringently expressed limita- 
tion to descent which we find in P, certain classes such as the 
singers, porters, if not the Nethinim, also were adopted into Levi. 
But this carries us beyond the limits of the present lecture. 


XVII 


THE HIGH PRIEST 


BEFORE the Exile kings, after the Exile high priests—so 
according to a particular reading of Jewish history may the 
difference, so far as government and the influence of the priest- 
hood are concerned, between the two periods be briefly yet with 
substantial truth summed up; the direct assertion indeed cannot 
be and is not challenged, but the implicit negations—before the 
Exile no high priests, after the Exile no kings—also are sub- 
stantially true; for the second of these negations is scarcely 
qualified by the fact that for a period from 104 B.C. there were 
again Jewish kings, since these were high priests who had added 
the regal to their priestly title, thereby enhancing and not by 
a division of authority diminishing the prestige of the priesthood. 
But can the first! negation: before the Exile no high priests, be 
equally defended? Is it the fact that there were no high priests 
before the Exile? And if not, were such high priests as there 
were essentially different from those who constituted the high 
priestly line after the Exile? I will, to begin with, briefly con- 
sider this question, partly because what had come to be the 
prevailing critical opinion has been recently questioned by 
Kerdmans, and partly because such a consideration helps to 
define certain important features in the later priesthood—of the 
priesthood I say advisedly, for, unique though and where the 
high priest was, he was always priest, and the enhanced dignity 
of the high priest accordingly means the enhanced prestige of 
the priesthood. 

Eerdmans thus describes the position which he seeks to 
overthrow :” ‘The Kohen haggadol passes for a creation of the 
post-exilic period. He is termed by Wellhausen the keystone of 


[' Dr. Gray’s MS. has ‘second’—clearly a slip,—Ed.] 
[? Alttestamentliche Studien iv. Leviticus, p. 34. 
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the holy building set up by the Jews of P. A figure of such 
incomparable importance is foreign to the rest of the O.T. ; even 
Ezekiel knows nothing of a high priest of supreme holiness. In 
the law Aaron occupies a unique position like the Roman 
pontifex over against the bishops. He only is the one fully 
authenticated Priest. He alone wears (¢vdg/) the Urim and 
Thummim and the ephod. He alone may enter the Holy of 
Holies and offer there the offering of incense. At his in- 
vestiture he is anointed like a king, and is called accordingly 
the anointed priest: like a king he is adorned with diadem and 
tiara, and like a king he wears the purple. Wellhausen explains 
this royal array of the priest as indicating that the nation now 
lives a merely spiritual and ecclesiastical existence, and therefore 
dresses up (arrays) its priest like a king.’ 

Except in the first and last of these sentences, Eerdmans 
fairly reproduces Wellhausen’s description: but the exceptions 
are important. So far from questioning that there existed 
before the Exile priests who might have been called high or 
great priest—whether they actually were so described or not is 
a matter of quite secondary importance—Wellhausen himself 
points out that before the Exile differences of rank and office 
existed in the priesthood at Jerusalem, that we hear of a chief 
priest there, of a second priest, and of elders of the priests, 
and that we see that the chief priest had considerable influence 
in securing positions for his colleagues of lower rank.! It is 
a mere show of counter-argument, therefore, when Eerdmans 
appeals on the one hand to the same passages and in addition 
to the particular instances of (chief) priests in Jerusalem, such as 
Abiathar, Zadok, Jehoida, Uriah, Hilkiah, and on the other, 
perhaps rightly, argues that some of the passages in which 
Ssan j72n occurs are pre-exilic, to prove that high priests 
existed before the Exile. For the question at issue is not 
whether persons were called high or great priests before the 
Exile, but what was the actual place of the most important 
priest before the Exile in the national life of the entire 
kingdom? Did he occupy a unique position in the community, 
supreme not only among the priests, but all the people? Was 
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he ‘great’ among the priests of a particular place? Or was he 
great among all the priests? Wellhausen’s actual contention is 
that such a high priest as ts depicted tn P,a priest not 
only chief but supreme, did not exist before the Exile, whereas 
the actual high priest of the post-exilic period does correspond 
to the high priest described in P. This contention Eerdmans 
fails to meet: though it is interesting and significant to observe 
that he tacitly admits the correctness of Wellhausen’s description 
of the high priest as presented by P; what he attempts to do is 
to show that such a high priest also existed before the Exile. 
Van Hoonacker adopts the alternative view of criticism, for 
which there is, perhaps, more to be said, that the actual high 
priest even after the Exile does not correspond to the description 
of P. 

One important and significant feature of the high priest in 
P, Eerdmans makes no attempt to explain, viz. that his death 
marks an epoch; it is not in P, as it was before the Exile, the 
death year of the king that marks an epoch (Is. 61), but the 
death year of the high priest: when a high priest dies, the man- 
slayer is released from the city of refuge (Num. 35"*). Other 
features which together account for the unique position and 
pomp of the high priest in P, Eerdmans attempts to prove to 
have existed before the Exile, and this by what he terms ‘die 
religionsgeschichtliche Interpretation des A.T.’, i. e. the interpre- 
tation of the O.T. based on comparative religion. But Eerdmans, 
in common with some other distinguished scholars, is inclined to 
use the ‘ religionsgeschichtliche’ method in an illegitimate way : 
comparative religion may and does illuminate history, but it 
cannot override, nor can it become a substitute for, history ; 
it may explain a rite historically proved to have been practised 
in a given place and at a given time: it cannot by itself prove 
that a rite recorded to have been practised in certain places and 
at certain times was also practised at other times and in places 
not recorded. In P the high priest ‘at his investiture is anointed 
like a king’ (Wellhausen). Is this a legitimate statement, and, 
if so, is the fact involved significant? Eerdmans attempts 
to rob it of significance by arguing that priests were anointed 
before the Exile: of this there is no direct evidence; and the 
fact that the study of religions has brought to light many rites 
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of anointing both of persons and things does not prove that the 
rite applied to priests under the Hebrew monarchy. But even if 
it did, or even if there were other satisfactory proof that priests 
were anointed under the monarchy, it does not really affect the 
point that Wellhausen rightly makes. Under the monarchy, 
whatever be the fact about priests, the king was not the only 
person anointed, for we hear of the anointing of a prophet 
(1 Ki. 19'®); nevertheless, the king was the outstanding 
example of anointed persons, and was, dar excellence, ‘the 
anointed of Yahweh’: similarly in P the really significant 
thing is not that the high priest is anointed, but that he is, 
what before the Exile the king was, the outstanding, even if 
not the only, anointed person: he is not actually, like the king, 
termed ‘the anointed of Yahweh’, but the terms employed are 
equally expressive: he is ‘the anointed priest’ (Lev. 4° 5 16, 6% 
[E.V. “]), ‘the high priest who was anointed with holy oil’ 
(Num. 35”) ;1 and the act of anointing so applied to him is 
described in Ex. 29’, Lev. 8” in terms recalling the anointing of 
a king in 1 Sam. ro!, 161%. In later strata of P anointing is ex- 
tended to the ordinary priests (Ex. 30°°): and yet the high priest 
remains distinguished as the anointed.? It is not impossible that 
in this we have traces of some form of priestly anointing that 
extended to all priests (cp. Ex. 29”, different from v."). 

Another feature which, alike in P and in the actual life of the 
post-exilic period (cp. Ecclus. 50"), contributed to the almost 
regal pomp of the high priest is his dress. Of such distinction, 
even though there may have been some distinction, we have no 
pre-exilic evidence. Eerdmans is here peculiarly weak. He 
claims that in distinguishing the high priest from the ordinary 
priest P agrees with pre-exilic practice as described in Samuel. 
‘Of this’ (i.e. Eerdmans’s pre-exilic high priest) ‘it is said that 
he wears (¢vdg?) the ephod (1 Sam. 2”, 14°, 23°, 30’), whereas the 
usual official dress of the priests was, according to 1 Sam. 2!8, 2218, 
the linen ephod. There must have been a distinction between 
the ephod and the linen ephod. This agrees with the repre- 
sentation of P that the official garments of the high priest could 

1 Cp. further Lev. 16°”, and P (questioned by Eerdmans, op. cit. p. 103) 
on the context of H, 21??? 

2 Cp. 2 Macc. 1”, ’AptaroBovdA@ ... dvre S€ ard Tov Tay xpioTar iepéwy yévous, 
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only be worn by him, and were different from the garments of 
the other priests.’ That there was a distinction between the 
two ephods is correct: for the rest, Eerdmans’s statement is 
singularly incomplete, inaccurate, and misleading. To discuss 
this fully would carry us into the long and difficult questions 
concerning the various ephods; here it must suffice to remark 
(1) that in all the passages cited by Eerdmans for the ephod 
which he infers to have been restricted to a high priest, it is said 
to be carried (xw3) or brought (wn), never that, like the 
linen ephod, it was worn (wad); (2) that in three (the first three) 
out Of the four passages az ephod (75x), not Zhe ephod, is 
spoken of, and that in the fourth the article is used for a particu- 
lar ephod defined by the context, not of a unique article belong- 
ing to a unique person; and (3) that in 1 Sam. 2” the carrying 
of the ephod is mentioned along with other functions common to 
the priesthood as a whole: the whole tribe (8 = N°) had been 
chosen to be Yahweh’s priest (not high priest) in order to go up 
to the altar, to burn incense, and to carry an ephod before him. 

In spite of this counter-criticism we must maintain as fact that 
the high priest of the post-exilic period was something sharply 
distinguished from any priest under the monarchy before the 
Exile; we may also maintain that the high priest of P more 
closely resembles the post-exilic high priest; and even if such 
a high priest as P describes existed d¢/ore the monarchy, to wit 
in the Mosaic age, w#zder the monarchy, i.e. for many centuries 
before the Exile, there had been no such high priest. 

The essential feature of the post-exilic high priest (or let us,to be 
more strictly accurate, say with the exception of short periods) is 
this: he is the supreme priestly and also the supreme Jewzsh civil 
figure in the community ; when the Jews were a subject people, 
as for the greater part of the period they were, the high priest 
was the highest native official, answerable for the people to the 
sovereign power; when for a brief period the Jews were free, 
the high priest, at first in substance and afterwards also nominally, 
was also king. The high priest occupies the highest rank in 
the community ; and next to him come not princes but priests. 

We may find anticipations of this position of the high priest 
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earlier, we can observe the development of a politico-religious 
theory favourable to it, and finally perceive the actual political 
conditions that almost inevitably produced it. Anticipations of 
the supreme high priests of the entire nation or community of 
post-exilic times we can detect in the existence, even before the 
Exile, of priests of varying degrees of importance or rank among 
the large priestly community of Jerusalem. The favouring 
politico-religious theory is that of Ezekiel, which in a more 
explicit form underlies the Priestly Code. But I deliberately 
single out Ezekiel although, as has so often been observed, he 
himself does not introduce a high priest into his politico-religious 
scheme, and does introduce a prince. But the prince of Ezekiel’s 
state holds a precarious position, and for the high priest, who is 
not yet there, everything is ready and favourable. What Ezekiel 
does is to glorify the ideal of a closely organized and sharply 
defined priesthood, and to make that priesthood the central and 
supreme class in the community ; consequently a chief priest of 
this priesthood, if such should become distinguished, becomes 
almost inevitably the high priest of the post-exilic period: he 
will be no longer, as before the Exile, chief merely of the priests of 
a particular locality ; but chief of the entire priesthood, which in 
its turn is as a whole the chief among the classes of the entire 
community. The absence of the chief priest in Ezekiel is associ- 
ated with the absence of another conspicuous feature of the post- 
exilic community, viz. the Day of Atonement, i.e. with the 
absence of the only conspicuous ritual which the high priest 
alone was competent to perform; all the ritual functions, and 
indeed all the functions of any kind assigned by Ezekiel to the 
priests, could to the very last be performed by any priest. 
Ezekiel had thus no ritual necessity for a high priest; and he 
thus finds no necessity to regulate rank within the priesthood. 
He was familiar before he became an exile with the pre-exilic 
differences of rank, but he does not find it necessary to provide 
explicitly for their restoration; he does not provide for a high 
priest of the post-exilic type because he had known no such 
person in actual life, and, moving now entirely in the realm of 
theory and ideal, he does not perceive the necessity for him. 
Enough for him that the priesthood as a whole is supreme. On 
the other hand, influenced by the actual life of his youth, he does 
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recognize a king under the title of prince : but, diagrammatically, 
this prince is only allowed a place deszde the priests ; they are 
central and supreme, he is a mere side-issue. Moreover, Ezekiel 
leaves this prince without essential functions: he is to act as 
middleman between the people and the priesthood for the supply 
of the materials of sacrifice, but such a middleman is obviously 
unnecessary either to people or priesthood, and can be removed 
almost unnoticed and without the least effect from Ezekiel’s 
scheme. 

Curiously enough, in the first years after the Exile priest and 
prince actually stood for a brief spell together, Zerubbabel the 
prince and Joshua the priest. But Zerubbabel the prince, descen- 
dant of the ancient royal Davidic line, and perhaps on that 
account brought under the suspicion of the Persian government, 
disappears leaving no successor. Henceforward the dual head- 
ship of the community becomes single in the person of Joshua 
the priest, and so continues in his family for over three centuries : 
and the high priest becomes the single unchallenged head. This 
actual course of events after the Exile has again a curious 
analogy in P’s account of the Mosaic age: for there, too, at first 
Moses and Aaron stand side by side, but the successor of Moses 
is subordinated to the successor of Aaron: Joshua must act on 
the orders of Eleazar the priest (Num. 2772-*). 

P seems to contemplate the office of high priest being heredi- 
tary, and certainly to be held for life, since only an office of 
lifelong tenure is suitable to the provision that the manslayer 
must remain confined to the city of Refuge till the high priest 
dies. Between Joshua at the end of the sixth century and 
Onias III at the beginning of the second, 2% Zractice the high 
priesthood appears to have been hereditary,! though not always 
descending according to a strict rule of primogeniture? or 
held for life. In spite of this long tenure of the office by asingle 
family, this house of Joshua, as we may call it, never established 
the same sort of abiding right to it that the house of David had 
to the crown of Judah. Theory required that a descendant of 
Aaron, who was at once the first priest and the first high priest, 


1 Neh. 12" and Jos, Am?¢.: references in Schiirer, £.7., I. i. 188 f. 
2 For between Simon I and his son Onias intervened a brother and an 
uncle of Simon: Schiirer, ib. 
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should be high priest ; but then any priest was a descendant of 
Aaron, and as such, as events proved, could be called to the high 
priesthood without provoking any permanent sense of illegality. 
It was necessary that the chief of the Jewish community should 
be priest : it was not necessary that he should be priest of any 
particular family : for so we interpret the facts of the Maccabaean 
period and the manner in which they were regarded. To put it 
otherwise, the distinction between priest and high priest never 
became so rigid as between priest and Levite: in the one case 
there was an impassable chasm, in the other there was not 
(2 Mace..47>-")- 

Onias III was virtually expelled from the high priesthood by 
his brother Jason, who assumed the office in his stead : this was 
a violation of the law of lifelong tenure, but did not abnormally 
disturb the succession. The next event is far more extraordi- 
nary ; Jason was turned out of office by Menelaus, who in the 
words of 2 Macc. 4**f ‘ outbidding Jason (at the Seleucid court) 
by 300 talents of silver secured the high priesthood for himself ’ 
and ‘on receiving the royal mandate appeared in Jerusalem, 
possessed of no quality which entitled him to the high priest- 
hood’.' Though Josephus makes Menelaus another brother of 
Onias, and so of the old high priestly line, he was, according to 
2 Macc. (4”*, 3*), not merely unrelated to the preceding high 
priests, du¢ not even of priestly descent; he was of the tribe not 
of Levi, but of Benjamin. This is an extraordinary episode in 
the history of the high priesthood : the intrusion of alayman it is 
difficult to believe was invented, though on the other hand it is 
perhaps a little curious that the references to it do not more ex- 
plicitly express horror and disapproval. The difficulty is not to 
be met by the supposition that Menelaus received the title of 
apxtepevs—on Biicheler’s hypothesis an alternative to rpoordrns 
700 fepod in 2 Macc, 34 (ses Moffatt, ad loc., Guthe, &. 82. 3505) 
—for Menelaus is represented not as a merely titular high priest 
alongside of an actual high priest (ct. 2 Macc. 42°-%), but as a 
supplanter of an actual high priest and consequently as himself 
high priest in the fullest sense ; he was a usurper, a sacrilegious 
usurper, but still for the time being de facto high priest. 

But this intrusion into the priesthood of laymen—for Menelaus’ 
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brother Lysimachus also acted as high priest (2 Macc. 4”°)—was 
a brief episode, never commonly accepted and never repeated 
after the violent deaths of Lysimachus and Menelaus. But the 
high priesthood does not return to the house of Joshua. Is it 
then correct to speak of Onias II (I), as the ‘ last legitimate high 
priest of the Jewish community in Jerusalem’ (Guthe, 4.27. 
3508)? Is Jason illegitimate because he prevented Onias from 
completing a lifelong high priesthood? Are all subsequent high 
priests illegitimate because they were not descended from Joshua, 
but sprung from a different priestly family? It seems very 
doubtful whether this corresponds to the actual sentiments or 
theories of the time.! All that seems to have been regarded as 
absolutely essential, so far as descent is concerned, is that the 
high priest should be of priestly, i.e. of Aaronic descent. After 
the death of Menelaus the Seleucid government appointed 
Alkimus high priest.2, Of this Alkimus Josephus (4 77. xx. 10°) 
says in one place that he was‘ of the stock of Aaron, though not of 
the house of Onias’: in another (4zz. xii. 9") that ‘ he was not of 
the high priest stock (€x ris T@v apy iepéwy yeveds)’ but of ‘another 
(érépov) house’. The latter expression may suggest illegiti- 
macy: but weight need not be attached to this late opinion ot 
Josephus nor to the contrary implication of 2 Macc. 14", where 
Alkimus is made to speak of ‘my ancestral glory, meaning the 
high priesthood (riv mpoyoukny ddgav éyav O& THY apxLEepw- 
avvnv)’, as though he were immediately related to the preceding 
high priests. What is really significant as to the theory of the 
high priesthood is that in contrast apparently to the Benzamite 
Menelaus, the strict pietist party of the Hasidaeans were content 
to accept a nominee of the Seleucids, if only he were of Aaronic 
descent (1 Macc. 71). What seems to underlie this attitude is 
this: that the foreign suzerain has the right to determine the 
Jewish chief officer in secular affairs and that this chief was 
eligible for the supreme priestly position provided only he was 
a priest. The descendants of Onias, or some of them, migrated 
to Egypt and became priests of the Temple of Leontopolis: this 


' The obscure and ambiguous reference to the cutting off of az anointed 
one (? Onias III) in Dan. 9° certainly does not prove the existence of such 
a sentiment. 

* 1 Macc. 7°, 2 Macc. 14’, Jos. Amz. xx. 10°. 
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may have prevented any legitimist aspirations and party success- 
fully gathering round the family of Onias: in any case, of any 
abiding legitimist theory we have no trace, but rather the reverse. 
We have, regarded from the point of view of ground of tenure, 
three different classes of high priests: from Joshua to Onias III 
(3% centuries) a succession, so far as we can judge, of de facto 
high priests recognized by the Persian and subsequently by the 
Ptolemaic or Seleucid courts; then, for a few years, nominees of 
the Seleucid court ; and then, after seven years when there was 
no high priest (Jos. 47. xx. 10°), high priests popularly chosen 
by the Jews gradually establishing a fresh hereditary line. ‘These 
last are the Hasmonaeans or Maccabaeans. In spite of a state- 
ment of Josephus, it is improbable? that Judas ever filled the 
Office of high priest, but Jonathan did, and with reference to 
Simon we have the definite statement of popular election: ‘ And 
the Jews and the priests were well pleased that Simon should be 
their leader and high priest for ever, until a faithful prophet 
should arise’ (1 Macc. 14*'). This admits the possibility that the 
high priesthood may be removed from the Hasmonaean house, 
but it tacitly takes a most decisive farewell of the family of 
Onias. And under Simon’s successors the Hasmonaeans so 
completely secure their position, that when exception is taken to 
John’s competence for the office, it is not on the ground that his 
paternal descent is open to question— in other words, that the right 
of the Hasmonaean house to the high priesthood is in any doubt— 
but that his mother had been a captive (Jos. 4 z/. xiii. 10°), and 
that therefore Hyrcanus in particular was of doubtful competence 
to discharge Zrzestly duties.” 

After the Hasmonaeans come the twenty-eight high priests who 
fill out the 107 last years from Herod to the fall of Jerusalem (Jos. 
Ant, xx.10). These, with the exception of the last who owed his 
office to popular election, were nominees of the Herods and the 
Agrippas, or of the Roman government: they were not selected 
from a single family ; and they did not hold office for life, but 
rather for only a few months or years. None of these nomina- 
tions offended, as had that of Menelaus by the Seleucid govern- 
ment, against the fundamental requirement that the high priest 
should be of the seed of Aaron; and this being so the community 
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appear to have found no difficulty in acquiescing: and the 
Mishnah later quite calmly compares the differences between 
a high priest actually in office and a high priest out of office 
(Horaioth, 3*).! 

This last period thus sees a certain diminution in the position 
of the actual high priest, whose tenure of office was precarious 
and who had no expectation of passing on his office to his son ; 
but any loss of eminence in the individual is offset by the exten- 
sion of eminence to a class within the priesthood. It is the 
period of high priests, rather than of the high priest: the title 
ceases to be that of an individual enjoying lifelong supremacy, 
and becomes a title of a group or class which includes primarily 
all individuals who have ever occupied the actual office of high 
priest and secondarily members of the various families that had 
supplied high priests, together with perhaps some that might be 
considered of equivalent rank. The actual high priest of the 
day, occupying for the moment a supreme position under govern- 
ment, could not look forward with confidence to being supreme 
to-morrow: but at least in stepping out of office he carried much 
prestige with him. He is, in the language of the Mishnah, if not 
wow (acting, serving), yet 723v, he who has passed—as we 
might say—the chair. The high priests, or the stock of the high 
priests, reproduce at this end of Jewish history the Jerusalem or 
Zadokite priests of six centuries previous; only the high priests 
have no interest in defining exclusive cultic rights, the difference 
is essentially that of rank, an inheritance in part at least from 
the period when the one high priest held a position that was 
substantially, even when not nominally, royal. 

The dominance of the idea of rank is well seen in Josephus’s 
description of himself in 7e Lzfe, and also in his description of 
the election of the last high priest ;” it is obvious that Josephus’s 
grievance here is largely that the Zealots, by resorting to lot as 
a means of determining the high priesthood, robbed ‘those 
families out of which the high priests used to be made’ of what 
had come to be something like a claim to be a close corporation® 

' Josephus speaks of the illegality of Herod’s actions (Az. xv. 31). 

Po 1Sioa fe,ahie BE OE 

* Of the twenty-seven nominated high priests from Herod downwards, 
twenty at least were drawn from four families. 
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from which the high priesthood must be selected. He is the 
more incensed because the lot fell on a mere rustic priest! ‘ By 
fortune the lot so fell as to demonstrate their (i.e. the Zealots’) 
iniquity after the plainest manner, for it fell upon one whose 
name was Phineas, the son of Samuel, of the village of Aphthia. 
He was a man not only unworthy of the high priesthood, but 
that did not well know what the high priesthood was, such 
a mere rustic was he!’ It would obviously be unwise and unfair 
to condemn this choice of the Zealots on the ground of Josephus’s 
aristocratic prejudices, so rudely injured by this democratic elec- 
tion. Two features in Josephus are illuminating : firstly the very 
families whom he complains were robbed of the prescriptive right 
to the priesthood which they together claimed were families who 
had taken the place of the Hasmonaeans, and owed their position 
to nominators who, as Josephus elsewhere remarks, committed the 
illegality of deposing one high priest and appointing another, 
and who thus by acquiescing shared the responsibility for the 
illegality. Moreover, these families, by allowing the office to go 
backwards and forwards among three or four families, were 
themselves, no less than the Zealots with their method of lot, 
preventing the succession descending in a single family, which 
Josephus even in this passage asserts to be the law. Obviously 
the dominant idea had come to be that simple priesthood ren- 
dered eligible for high priesthood. Now this same point of view, 
as held by quite a different party from the rich families who had 
shared the high priesthood for the last century, comes out in the 
other noticeable feature of Josephus’s narrative of the election 
of Phineas: this, viz. that the Zealots not only themselves elect 
by lot, but claim that was the ancient practice. Election by lot 
within a given circle most obviously implies the e/zgzb2Zzty of all 
within that circle: the lot is a means of determining which indi- 
vidual within that circle is the chosen of God: and perhaps in 
spite of Josephus the lot might have led on the average to 
appointments on religious grounds at least as satisfactory as the 
nomination by entirely non-religious and non-Jewish authorities. 

For on what kind of grounds were high priests nominated, 
and what kind of qualities did they actually possess? How do 
the actual occupants of the high priestly office stand related to 
the functions of the priesthood? Were they pre-eminent as 
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teachers? Were they pre-eminent in the administration of the 
cult? 

As I suggested in the last lecture, the teaching function of the 
priesthood as a whole falls after the Exile into the background. 
And there is little evidence that the high priests were pre- 
eminent for learning and teaching, or that, when not reaching 
office by succession, they were nominated with reference to such 
gifts. How far the passage from Hecataeus attests such gifts is un- 
certain : if it does it applies to the Zeredztary high priests of c. 300 
B.C. What Hecataeus says is that ‘the Jews have never had 
a king, but committed the presidency of the people throughout 
to that one of the priests who was reputed to excel in wisdom 
and virtue; him they call the Chief Priest, and consider to be 
the messenger to them of the commands of God’.! But certainly 
the Menelauses and Jasons were not selected by the Seleucid 
government for such gifts or functions: and there is no reason 
for thinking the Roman government later looked for such 
qualities. ‘The high priests were rather selected as men of sub- 
stance and affairs: in the struggle for independence it is the 
military leaders who are promoted to the high priesthood ; and 
unless feelings of jealousy intervene, as in the case of Herod’s 
first appointment, it was, later, men of wealth and position 
among the priests that were placed in the higher office. Dr. 
Israel Abrahams? discovers in Philo ‘a picture of the activity of 
the priests in teaching the law’; but the passage on which he 
relies scarcely bears the weight he would rest on it: what Philo 
does say is that in the synagogues ‘the exposition of the Scrip- 
tures was delivered by one of the priests who happened to be 
present or by one of the elders’; but the second of these classes 
is aS important and significant as the first, and the priest comes 
first, not as naturally the more learned person, butby precedence— 
a precedence already stated in the Mishnah and still valid to-day, 
so that if a £dhen is present at the synagogue worship he reads 
the lessons. The Mishnah is worth recalling : Horaioth, iii. 8, 
reads: ‘A priest takes precedence of a Levite, a Levite ofa (lay) 
Israelite, an Israelite of a Mamzer,a Mamzer ofa Nathin, a Nathin 
of a proselyte, and a proselyte of a freed slave. When does this 


‘ In Diodorous Siculus, A7dliotheca, xl. 3, 5 (ed. Miiller, p. 580) quoted by 
Photius, p. §42f.,and Smith, Jerusalem, i. 389. A Votes, D.3: 
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precedence hold good? When other things are equal: but if 
a Mamzer is wise in the Law (09n 49bn) and a high priest (igno- 
rant as) a common person (j18 oY), the Mamzer learned in the 
Law has precedence of an ignorant high priest.’ 

The passage is interesting as, correctly if my main contention 
is right, showing the remembrance of the priestly pre-eminence 
being primarily a matter of rank, and also as showing how, 
from the standpoint of the Pharisaic ideal, this rank required 
qualification. But it is not mere rhetoric; such a thing as 
a high priest unlearned in the Law does not seem to have been 
unknown in the last years of the Temple. As men of wealth and 
position, many of the members of the high priestly families were 
doubtless cultivated men, learned in the wisdom of the world: 
of such Josephus may be taken as a conspicuous if not a typical 
example. But ifthe Mishnah at all events preserves a not wholly 
distorted picture, even the high priest was not always so learned 
in the Law as to be able to do unprompted his own duty, not 
to speak of instructing others. ‘Seven days before the Day of 
Atonement,’ we read in Yoma 1°, ‘some of the elders of Beth- 
Din were given to the high priest (to look after him): they read 
the lesson for the day to him and said, Sir High Priest, read thou 
with thy mouth: perhaps you have forgotten it or have never 
learnt it.’ On the eve of the Day he was taken over the ground 
and the rites were rehearsed. Farther on (°) we read: ‘If the 
High Priest was wise, he expounded Scripture ; and if not those 
learned in the Law (n3n "n) expounded it before him. If he was 
fluent in reading (the Scriptures), he read them: if not they were 
read to him. And what was read to him? Job, Ezra and 
Chronicles.’ R. Zechariah b. K°*butal relates: ‘I often read 
Daniel to him.’ 

Thus as the priests as a whole had ceased to discharge any 
conspicuous teaching function, so the high priest was not the 
chief authority on learning and instruction. The priests were 
differentiated from the Levites on the ground of peculiar ritual 
qualifications: was the high priest differentiated from the priests on 
similar grounds ? The answer to this question is not quite simple. 
For one conspicuous ritual—that of the Day of Atonement—the 
high priest was alone competent ; but it is probable that the Day 
of Atonement was established after the emergence of the high 
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priest. For the rest, in the first century A.D. at least, the high 
priest was accustomed to perform the ordinary priestly ritual at 
the three great annual festivals: he could do so also at other 
times at his pleasure ; but in practice seems rarely to have exer- 
cised the option. So much for the high priest himself: but Dr. 
Bicheler has argued with considerable force that other priests of 
high position—the high priests in the larger sense of that term, 
e.g. the high priests who were present at the Crucifixion (Mt. 27*1, 
Mk. 15%") at the time when the ordinary priests were busy with 
the Paschal offerings—took no part in the sacrificial ritual. 
And even at the great festivals, when the high priest did perform 
the sacrificial ritual, it is not this that seems to have created so 
great an impression as his appearance in all the pomp of his 
official dress. The priests, and with them the high priest, lived by 
the cultus, but the higher priests appear to have taken no un- 
necessary part in the actual discharge and labour of the cultus, 
nor to have been pre-eminently attached to it. With the fall of 
the Temple, the cultus ceased: and with this in large part the 
revenues of the priesthood. The priesthood survived and sur- 
vives, for long such revenue as tithe was payable and paid: 
certain taboos were still observed. And some of these condi- 
tions still exist. But the high priesthood ceases with the cessation 
of the cultus; such even titular supremacy as was known sub- 
sequently passed to the Rabbanate and was thus associated with 
learning. 

Whether the high priesthood is ever destined to be renewed is 
a question essentially bound up with the resumption of the cultus. 
If with free access to the sacred site in Jerusalem the cultus were 
restored, the ritual of the Day of Atonement would call for 
a high priesthood. But the probability of this is doubtful. The 
Hebrew monarchy passed away, but left its mark in the idea of 
constantly recurring power and the Messianic belief: the Hebrew 
high priesthood passed away as completely as the monarchy, but 
left no corresponding mark on the world of Jewish thought ; for, 
curiously enough, if we seek for this kind of survival we find it 
rather in Christian theology, with its conception of the high 
priesthood of Christ, than in any Jewish institution or Jewish 
thought that survived the fall of the Temple, the cessation and 
the break-up of its personnel, 
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THE Old Testament contains at least one festal calendar or 
list of recurring sacred days, for such alike in form and sub- 
stance is Ley. 23. Thischapter opens with a paragraph defining 
the divine origin of the festal cycle: ‘And Yahweh said to 
Moses: Speak to the Israelites, and say to them: These are the 
appointed seasons of Yahweh, which you shall proclaim to be 
holy religious meetings, my appointed seasons. The term 
sy which (following Driver and White in the Polychrome 
Bible) I have rendered ‘ appointed season ’is wider than our term 
‘feast’ as commonly used; and it is therefore more accurately 
rendered ‘appointed season’ than, as in the R.V., ‘set feast’; 
but for convenience’s sake I shall continue to use the term ‘ festal 
calendar’ rather than ‘ calendar of appointed seasons ’. 

The second paragraph of Lev. 23 (v.*) defines the seventh 
day of every week, the Sabbath, as holy. The fourth verse con- 
sists of what appears to be a second superscription: ‘ These are 
the appointed seasons of Yahweh, holy religious meetings which 
you shall proclaim in their appointed seasons.’ It isa reasonable 
and commonly accepted theory that the first three verses of the 
chapter, which precede this second superscription, are a later 
addition and that the calendar in its present form began at v. *. 
Be that as it may, it is with v.°, i.e. the verse that follows the 
second superscription, that the list of days according to the order 
of the months in which they occur is given. With one exception, 
all the appointed seasons are defined by the number of the day 
and of the month in which they severally occur : the one excep- 
tion is the day that is described as falling fifty days after a 
particular Sabbath. 

The days included in this festal calendar are as follows: 


14.1 (approximately April). Passover. 
15. (-21), i. 7” Massoth. 
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50 days after x in 15-21. i, ie. x. iii. (June). FFirstfruits. 

Te. Vils (Oct.) Day of Remembrance, made by the 
blowing of horns. 

10. Vii. ; Day of Atonement. 

15-21 + 22. vii. _ Feasts of Booths. 


These days number nineteen in all, and they are confined to 
three out of the twelve months—to the first, the third, and the 
seventh. 

For the first of these days—Passover—no special form of 
observation is mentioned in the calendar. For the seven follow- 
ing days three regulations are recorded: (1) on all seven days 
massoth, unleavened cakes, which gave their name to the feast, 
were to be eaten; (2) on all seven days an offering made by fire 
was to be offered to Yahweh; (3) on the first and last day no 
servile work (may nsxdi) was to be done (contrast noxdp 59 vv. 
3 and 28 of the Sabbath and Day of Atonement). 

In a separate paragraph introduced by a special introductory 
clause it is further provided that ‘on the day following the 
sabbath’ a sheaf of the first-fruits of the harvest (DIV'¥P MwWN7 ANDY, 
Lev. 23!°) shall be waved before Yahweh, and that a male lamb 
shall be offered as a burnt-offering. From the position which 
this paragraph occupies it appears that the sabbath mentioned 
is a day falling between the 15th and 21st days of the first month ; 
and in any case this interpretation has governed the practice 
of the Jews, who identify the day with the 16th of Nisan in 
particular (Abrahams, Prayer Book, cciii). Fifty days after the 
sabbath just referred to, and according to Jewish practice fifty 
days after the 15th of Nisan in particular (Abrahams, loc. cit.), 
ie. in the first week of the third month, Sivan (approximately 
June), two loaves made of flour prepared from the newly-reaped 
corn were solemnly presented, together with certain animal offer- 
ings, to Yahweh. This single-day feast is called in a closely- 
related passage the Day of Firstfruits (o237 oy, Num. 28°), 
and the familiar Greek title of the festival, Pentecost, occurs 
already in Tob. 2!, i.e. it is considerably earlier than the Chris- 
tian era. 

The remaining sacred days fell in the seventh month as 
follows: Onthe first day the Day of Remembrance made by the 
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blowing of horns, on the tenth day the Day of Atonement, on 
the fifteenth to the twenty-second the Feast of Booths: on all 
these days fire-offerings were presented to Yahweh, on the first, 
fifteenth, and twenty-second of the month all servile work was 
forbidden; on the tenth work of all kinds was forbidden. 

The calendar closes with a colophon (vv. *” °°): ‘These are 
the appointed seasons of Yahweh, which you shall proclaim to 
be holy religious meetings, that you may bring offerings made 
by fire to Yahweh, burnt-offerings and cereal-offerings, slain- 
offerings and drink-offerings, each on its own day: besides the 
Sabbaths of Yahweh, and in addition to your gifts, and all the 
vows and free-will offerings which you give to Yahweh’. 

After this colophon occurs a paragraph which by its very posi- 
tion shows itself to be no original part of the calendar, in which 
further directions for the festival of the seventh month are given. 

Though in Ley. 23 the form of a calendar with a superscription 
and a colophon is well maintained, it is probable, not to say 
certain, that the chapter contains different literary elements, and 
that with a calendar defining the season of the feasts by the num- 
ber of the month and the day have been combined passages from 
a different source which defined the festivals by reference to the 
agricultural processes of the year—the commencement and com- 
pletion of the corn-harvest and the conclusion of all agricultural 
operations with the ingathering in autumn. These passages 
(vv. 9-12; 15-20, 22 and, after the colophon, wv. **~**) are generally 
assigned to the Law of Holiness, the calendar to P. 

The same calendar that, combined with the additions just re- 
ferred to, survives in Lev. 23, also wxderfes another section of 
what belongs in the widest sense of that term to the Priestly 
Source of the Hexateuch. This section (Num. 28, 29) is in forme 
not a calendar of feasts, but a table of the special offerings which 
were required on certain days of the year in addition to the 
offering presented regularly every morning and evening. Since 
the feasts, as Lev. 23 points out without (except in the parts 
derived from H) specifying quantities, were marked by special 
offerings, this table of quantities in Num. 28, 29 of necessity is, 
though not in form yet in substance, a festal calendar; or at least 
in substance it includes such a calendar. The days specified in 
Num. 28, 29 are the same as in Ley. 23*#- with the addition of 

2885 ST 
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the Sabbaths and of the eleven other new moons as well as that 
of the seventh month. It gives, therefore, apart from the Sab- 
baths, twenty-nine days in the year marked by special offerings ; 
it mentions in all thirty days, but one of these is the fourteenth 
of Nisan, Passover, for which no special public offering is enjoined. 
The mention! of the Passover in Num. 28, 29 may indeed be due 
to amplification from Ley. 23, and perhaps in one or two other 
details these largely parallel sections have been glossed from 
one another. 

Elsewhere in the O. T., i.e. outside the Priestly Code, we have 
nothing that is like Lev. 23, both in form and substance a festal 
calendar ; but there are several passages that imply the existence 
of a yearly cycle of festivals. Most nearly akin in one respect 
at least to the festival calendar of the priestly calendar is a section 
of the Book of Ezekiel 4518-*° (+ 46!-!): for here as in P the 
times of the festivals are determined by the number of the 
month and of the day. But in Ezekiel as in Num. 28 and 29 the 
proper quantities of offerings for various occasions (with some 
other ritual details) rather than the presentation of recurring 
yearly sacred seasons 2% the order of their sequence is the main 
subject determining the disposition of the sections; in Ezekiel 
as in Num. 28 and 29 the quantities of the daily offering, the 
Sabbath offerings, and the new moon offerings are included as 
well as the offerings for the less frequently recurring festivals. 

In the festal calendar of Lev. 23 there are two months, the 
first and the seventh, that are pre-eminently festal months: in 
them, apart from Sabbaths and new moons, a@/ the festal days 
but one of the year occur ; i.e. eight such days occur in the first 
month, one in the third, and ten in the seventh. This festal 
balance of the year, as we may term it, is even more marked and 
absolutely even in Ezekiel: eight festal days occur in the first 
month, eight festal days in the seventh month, and none in any 
other. Moreover, it is obvious from the disposition of the matter 
that Ezekiel lays stress on this balance: he abandons or fails 
to use the calendral sequence in order twice over to draw atten- 
tion to the symmetry of the first and seventh months: the 
corresponding single days in each of these two months is dealt 
with first, and then the corresponding seven day feasts: ‘In the 

Ct Eads, 
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first month, on the first day of the month ye shall take a bullock 
without blemish, and unsin the sanctuary.... So shall ye! do 
also in the? seventh month, on the first day of the month’ 
(451® °°): and again ‘in the first month, on the fourteenth day of 
the month... the prince shall provide a bullock as a sin-offering, 
and during the seven days of the feast he shall provide daily, as 
a burnt-offering to Yahweh, seven bullocks, &c....in the seventh 
month, on the fifteenth day of the month .. . he shall provide zz 
like manner for seven days, &c.’ (457!~* °), 

It is of course to be remembered that Ezekiel’s calendar is 
part of a prophetic or ideal constitution: we have no evidence 
and it is improbable that the festal cycle exactly as Ezekiel 
presents it was ever observed in practice, though in its positive 
details it is largely based on ancient and in agreement with 
subsequent practice. It is at variance both with the actual past 
and the actual future in its elimination of the single day mid- 
summer festival. It is at variance with the Priestly Code in 
attributing a special character beyond that of all other new 
moons except that of the seventh month to the first day of the 
first month, and in attributing ~o special festal character to 
the tenth day of the seventh month. As compared with P it 
contains 7wo Days of Atonement (though the term is not used) 
instead of one; and it makes the length of the longer festivals of 
the first and seventh months seven days instead of eight. On the 
relative antiquity of these calendars and of some of these varying 
observances I shall have another opportunity of speaking. 
Meantime, I note one point of agreement which is particularly 
noticeable inasmuch as it prevents the symmetry so obvious in 
Ezekiel’s festal cycle being absolute: the spring festival com- 
mences on the fourteenth, the autumn on the fifteenth day of the 
month.® 

The command to observe what we may safely infer was even 
then a long established annual cycle of feasts, appears in the 
Book of the Covenant : ‘ Three times in the year shalt thou keep 
a feast (pilgrimage, ann) unto me: the feast of unleavened cakes 


[? Reading plural with the LXX.] 
2? So LXX: MT ‘in the seventh in the month’. 
* Bertholet, AAC Ezekiel, p. 235, after Smend emends fourteenth to 
fifteenth of the first month. 
a2 
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shalt thou observe ; and the feast of harvest, the firstfruits of thy 
work, of that which thou sowest in thy field; and the feast of 
the ingathering at the end? (outgoing, nxy3) of the year, when 
thou gatherest in thy work out of the field’ (Ex. 2314"). The law 
appears with some difference of terminology in Ex. 34%" (J): 
‘ The feast (an) of unleavened cakes shalt thou observe. Seven 
days shalt thou eat unleavened cakes .... And thou shalt hold 
thee (nwyn) the feast of Weeks, the firstfruits of wheat-harvest ; 
and the feast of ingathering at the year’scircuit. Three times in 
the year shall all thy males see Yahweh’s face.’ 

Both in Ex. 23° and 3418, but in what are commonly regarded 
as later additions to the laws, the month in which the feast of un- 
leavened cakes is to take place is defined as the month Abib; but 
even for that feast no particular days in the month are defined ; 
and for the other two feasts neither day nor month is defined. 

Dt. 16 is a characteristic expansion of the laws just cited 
from Ex. 23 and 34: like those laws it enjoins three feasts, calls 
these feasts or at least two of them” jn, and defines none of them 
as falling on a precise day in the calendar. But the month in 
which the first of the three feasts is to be kept is emphasized in 
the very first words of the law: ‘Observe the month Abib and 
hold Passover unto Yahweh thy Lord.’ For the rest the facts 
here, as in Ex. 23 and 34, are defined by reference to agricultural 
operations which occur indeed about the same time in successive 
years, but yet with some variation. The Feast of Weeks is fixed 
at seven weeks after the sickle is first used on the standing 
crops; the Feast of Booths, as the last of the Feasts is here called, 
is to be kept ‘when thou gatherest in from thy threshing floor 
and from thy vat’® i.e. at the time of that ingathering which gave 
the feast the alternative names which it bearsin Ex. Asin Ex. 34 
so in Dt. the spring feast lasts seven days; and in Dt. the same 
duration is assigned to the autumn feast: the duration of the 
intermediate feast is not specified. 

Since the laws of Ex. 23 and 34 and of Dt. refer to the duty 
of celebrating Zaggim or pilgrimage festivals, there is no room 
for reference in them to Dy», appointed seasons such as the 

[’ But cp. p. 300f. Dr. Gray would probably have corrected this if he 
had,revised the MS. himself. ] 

2 vv.1, 8: note that v.’ implies that ‘unleavened cakes’ was also a 
‘ pilgrimage feast ’. vt 
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Sabbaths and new moons which were not on; but for the 
observance of the ‘set seasons’ just mentioned we have other 
early evidence: e.g. Am. 8° implies that these were days of 
cessation from business: ‘When,’ he represents the greedy 
merchants as saying, ‘ when will the new moon be gone that we 
may sell corn? and the Sabbath that we may set forth wheat ?’ 
and Hos. 2 [E.V.1!] cites both new moon and Sabbath as festal 
seasons though of a different species from the pilgrimage festivals 
of Ex. 23 and Dt. 16: ‘I will also cause all her mirth to cease, her 
pilgrimage feasts, her new moons, and her sabbaths.’! Like 
new moon and Sabbath, the Day of Atonement and New Year’s 
Day, which figure among the appointed seasons of Ley. 23, would 
have had no place in the laws of pilgrimage festivals; but of 
these days we have at least no direct early testimony. 

The festal calendar of Lev. 23 remains in force to the present 
day : since the destruction of the Temple the presentation of the 
additional sacrifices required for these feasts has become impos- 
sible: but with the modifications thus necessitated, viz. the use 
of additional prayer in lieu of additional sacrifices, the Sabbaths, 
the new moons, the Passover, and seven days of unleavened 
bread, the Day of Firstfruits, the beginning of the year in the 
seventh month are all still observed. But these festivals of the 
law, as we may call them, do not exhaust the festivals of modern 
Judaism, much less the festivals of, let us say, the first century 
A.D., aS we may see from yet another festival calendar which, 
though later in origin than the completion of the law and perhaps 
later also than the completion of the whole Jewish Canon, is yet 
of great antiquity. 

This festal calendar is the Megillath Ta‘anith, the Roll of 
Fasting, so named on the Zucus a non lucendo principle because 
it consists of a list of days on which fasting was forbidden. It is 
written in Aramaic, and at a later date was provided with 
a Hebrew Commentary. The (Aramaic) Roll is referred to in 
the Mishnah: in Ta‘an. 2 we read xbv myn nbana ainsn 55 
sno yanyd ax 18> 1ap2b—Mourning is forbidden on the day 
preceding every day which is noted in the Roll of Fasting as one 
on which there is to be no mourning: but it is permitted on the 


1 The following clause My) 53) looks like a gloss; if not, it is a sum- 
marizing clause ‘ even all her appointed seasons’, 
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day following. But inasmuch as this dictum is challenged and 
R. Jose’s divergent opinion is cited, i.e, the effect of the provi- 
sions of the Roll of Fasting had become a subject of controversy, 
the Roll and the festal calendar which it contains must be con- 
siderably earlier than A.D. 200. If, however, }) and 13"71» OY 
as the twelfth of Adar is called, really be Z7azan’s day, and 
still more if the entry in reference to the twenty-eighth of Adar 
refers to a decree of Antoninus Pius withdrawing Hadrian’s 
prohibition of circumcision, then certain entries at least in the 
Roll cannot be much earlier than A.D. 150.1 But a document of 
this kind is particularly open to additions, and it is probable 
that it existed in the main before the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 
though perhaps not long before (Dalman,” A.D, 66-70), and the 
Talmudic tradition (Graetz, Geschichte der Juden ed. 2 iii. 356) 
which associates the Roll with Eleazar b. Ananiah may be correct. 
This Eleazar was of a high priestly family, of the School of 
Shammai, and the soul of the revolutionary party prior to A.D. 70 
(Graetz iii. 340). The festivals themselves are of course more 
ancient than the recording of them in the Roll, and some of them 
originated at least as early as the second century B.c.* With the 
exception of two, these festivals ceasedto be observedafterthe third 
century A.D. (J. Ta‘an 66a, J. Meg. 70d, J. Ned. 404 Rosh Hash. 18°). 

These remarks may suffice as an introduction to what needs to 
be said of the contents of the Roll itself and of the extent and 
character of this Jewish festal calendar. A complete discussion 
would involve us in much uncertain interpretation, but that is 
unnecessary for the more general appreciation of this document 
such as will serve our present purpose. 

The calendar opens with this superscription: ‘ These are the 
days on which fasting is forbidden and on some of which mourn- 
ing also is forbidden’: then follows a list of about forty-four 
days arranged in the order of the months, beginning with Nisan, 
with in most cases a brief reference to the origin or character of 


? Trajan, 98-117, Ant. P. 138-61. 

* Grammatthk des Judisch-Palastinischen Aramdisch, p. 7. 

* Cp. Judith 8°: ‘And she fasted allthe days of her widowhood, save the 
eve of the Sabbath, and the Sabbath, and the eve of the new moon, and 
the new moon, and the feasts (€oprai may be DO'TPW as well as O’AN—against 
Cowley in Barth), and the joyful days (yappoovvay) of the house of Israel.’ 
Contrast Hos. 2!° [E.\’."1]. 
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the festival and, in the case of the days when mourning as well as 
fasting was forbidden, of the clause ‘ No mourning’. ‘The section 
containing the festivals of Adar may suffice as an illustration of 
the style and character of the calendar.! 

We may note first that certain days of rejoicing and days on 
which a public fast might not be decreed? are absent from this 
calendar: viz. the days of Pentecost and the autumn festival of 
Booths and all new moons except that of Nisan ; moreover the 
days of the spring festival are introduced simply as defining the 
close of a period of rejoicing that begins before the feast : ‘ From 
the eighth to the end of the set season (xpi), the pilgrimage- 
festival was restored. No mourning.’ 

The calendar is thus seen to be really a supplement to the 
festal calendar of Scripture (Lev. 23 and Num. 28, 29). It is in 
reality a list of days additional to those listed in the law on which 
some though not all the observances characteristic of the festivals 
mentioned in the law were to be kept. As compared with the 
holidays and festivals of the law, these may be called semi- 
holidays or semi-festivals (Graetz, Halbfezertage). 

If we now consider the outstanding positive features of this 
calendar, we must place foremost this fact: the occasions or 
origins of nearly all these festivals are professedly historical ; 
they were days of rejoicing because in some particular year on 
these several days in the past something had happened which 
these festal observances were intended to celebrate. In all some 
thirty-five historical events, many of them Jewish victories, were 
thus commemorated. As Josephus says of one of them (4 wz. 
xii. 10°): tHy de vikny cvvéBn yevécOa Tadbryny TH TpioKaLdeKaTn 
TOU pnvos, TOO Aeyopévov mapa pev "Iovdaios ’Addp ...” Ayovow 
& €v TOUT@ TA VIKNTHPLA KATA TAY ETOS. Kal EopTiy vouifovar TiY 
npépav—On this day every year they celebrate the rites of 
victory, and as a festival do they regard the day. The day of 
which Josephus here speaks is the day on which the Jews 
defeated Nicanor, the second in command of the army of 
Antiochus. In 1 Macc. 7*% 4°f the occasion and the zzstztudion 


[? See Appendix III.] 
2 Cp. Ta‘an. ii. 10 which excludes new moons, H*nukkah and Purim— 


Massoth, Pentecost, and Booths fall in the period when the fasts in question 
could not be called for. 
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of the festival to commemorate it are recorded: ‘And on the 
thirteenth day of the month Adar the armies joined battle, and 
Nicanor’s army was discomfited, and he himself was the first to 
fall in the battle... And the people was exceeding glad and 
they kept that day as a day of great gladness. And they 
ordained to keep this day year by year on the thirteenth of 
Adar.’ And similarly in 2 Macc. 15°*° the Jews are said to have 
decided that the thirteenth day of the twelfth month was never 
to pass drapaorjpavror, but that it should be émionuov. In the 
Meg. Ta‘anith the thirteenth day of Adar is defined as 73p) oY 
Nicanor’s day, and there is no difficulty in identifying the festival 
so called with the day and observance recorded in the two books 
of Maccabees and in Josephus. Moreover, the event which gave 
its name to the day was a sufficiently striking victory to evoke 
a popular commemoration in succeeding years. 

Equally unmistakable is the historical event celebrated on the 
twenty-fifth of Chisleu (Dec.) and the following days: the entry 
in the calendar is brief: ‘On the twenty-fifth day Hanukkah: 
eight days: no mourning’: this is a festival in commemoration of 
the dedication of the new altar that replaced the altar that had 
been profaned by the Greeks: on the twenty-fifth of Chisleu in 
the year 165 ‘sacrifice according to the law’ was first offered on 
this altar: and Judas Maccabaeus and the whole congregation 
‘ordained that the days of the dedication of the altar should be 
kept in their seasons from year to year by the space of eight 
days from the five and twentieth day of the month Chisleu ’1 

‘The days of Purim’ on the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar 
are obviously the festival described in Esther g!7—! and were 
doubtless to the compiler of the festal calendar a commemora- 
tion of historical events; but whether the story in Esther is true 
and whether Purim really originated in an historical event are 
very Open questions, 

The ‘Day of Mt. Gerizim’ on the twenty-first of Chisleu is 
reasonably supposed to perpetuate the memory of the capture of 
Gerizim by John Hyrcanus as related by Josephus, Az. xiii. 
g'; and one of the two days, seventh Iyyar and seventh Elul, 
entered in the calendar as ‘the dedication of the wall of Jeru- 
salem’ may refer to the completion of Nehemiah’s labours on the 


(* 2 Macc, .4™.] 
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ruined walls (Neh. 61°,"12?")._ But other entries are ambiguous 
and have been differently explained or are altogether obscure : 
such are ‘on the twenty-seventh of Iyyar the tax-gatherers 
(553) were removed from Jerusalem ’,a record which is repeated 
on the twenty-fifth of Sivan with the substitution of ‘p19 for 
wdr55 ‘on the fourteenth of Tammuz the book of the decrees 
ceased’; ‘on the twenty-second of Elul we returned to slay the 
ungodly’. Two days—the seventh of Chisleu and the second of 
Shebat—are simply noted as 1p O1 i. e. festival. 

But while the éxact occasions of the festivals in many cases are 
not clear, it is probable that they were mostly events in or after 
the Maccabean period ; for example, the exact reference of the 
entry ‘On the seventeenth of Elul the Romans were removed 
from Judea and Jerusalem’ is not obvious, but it is certainly to 
some event in the post-Maccabean period. 

Apparently, then, many of these festivals celebrate events 
which had made a marked impression on the popular mind; 
they arose, it would seem, to satisfy a popular demand. But 
some look more as though they were imposed from above—by 
the scribes. For example, the first day (or days) of Nisan is 
defined as that.on which Non opn’x—the daily offering was 
instituted. Now in Ex. 4o!"~* it is stated that on the first day of 
the first month (i.e. Nisan) Moses set up the altar of burnt- 
offering and offered on it the first burnt-offering and meal- 
offering: i.e. on the first of Nisan, according to the view of P 
which dominated the post-exilic period, the Jewish sacrificial 
system and with it the daily offering began. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion (Dalman) that this Biblical date suggested 
the addition to an already long list of memorial festivals of this 
memorial of the commencement of the sacrificial system: but 
such a suggestion would certainly have come first not to the 
populace but to the scribes. That this festival was not of 
popular origin would also follow if we adopted Graetz’s' alterna- 
tive view that the festival celebrates a stage in the Pharisaic con- 
troversy with the Sadducees. 

But we may set over against this probably scribal festival one 
that was pretty certainly popular in origin though it was not 
a memorial of victory: ‘On the twentieth of Adar the people 


1 Op. cit. ed. 2. iii. 121 f. 
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fasted for rain and it came down for them’: the commemoration 
is of some unusually severe drought and a sudden end to it 
in what appeared an almost miraculous response to the people’s 
prayer and fasting! A different but similar occasion is also 
probably implied in the briefer note on the festival of the eighth 
and ninth of Adar: day of horn-blowing for rain. 

Perhaps the only festival in the roll that is not historical in 
origin and character, but institutional, is the fourteenth of lyyar, 
which is described as ‘ The slaughter of the Little Passover. No 
mourning.’ This is that second or supplementary Passover 
which might be observed exactly one month after the Passover 
proper by those who were prevented from keeping Pass- 
over on the fourteenth of Nisan through defilement or absence 
on a journey. The institution of this day is recorded in the 
law (Num. 9°"), but the day itself does not stand in the festal 
calendar of Lev. 23. 

One other entry looks at first sight at least like an institutional 
festival: ‘ On the fifteenth of Ab the time of wood for the priests 
(w39 ‘yx j7).’ The festival in question must be the same that 
is referred to by Josephus, though he implies that the date was 
the fourteenth not the fifteenth of Ab. In 2./. ii. 17° he writes, 
‘ Now the next day being the festival (€op77) of the BuAodépia, 
on which it was the custom for a to bring wood for the altar.’ 
If Josephus and the Meg. Ta‘anith stood alone we should perhaps 
most naturally infer that this festival was not historical but 
institutional in character. But when we turn to the Mishnah 
(Ta‘an. 4°) we find that different families delivered wood on 
nine different days in the year. Graetz? therefore argued that 
the definition in the Roll of Fasting of the fifteenth of Ab as 
‘the day of wood for the priests’ was misleading, since there was 
not merely one day but nine such days and of the eight others 
the Roll says nothing. But while ‘wood for the altar’, as 
Josephus calls it, might no doubt be expressed in Aramaic by an 
objective genitive phrase ‘ wood of (i. e. destined for) the priests’ 
and therefore for the altar, it is not necessary to take the genitive 
phrase used in the Roll in this sense; the genitive may be 
subjective and mean ‘ wood of the priests’, i.e. wood presented not 
to but by the priests. There the Roll and the Mishnah are in 


2°Cp, Jos: Anz. xiv. as 2"Op, cit. i, T22f, 
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agreement. The section of the Mishnah opens with the exact 
equivalent in Hebrew {of the Aramaic phrase in the Roll 
oyn o> yy jor and here the genitive must be subjective.! The 
time of the wood of, i. e. presented by, the priests and the people 
was nine (separate days). Then follow the days with the 
families presenting on them severally: ‘On the first of Nisan 
the children of Arak of the tribe of Judah; on the twentieth of 
Tammuz the children of David of the tribe of Judah’ and so on ; 
it is only necessary to cite further the statement with reference to 
the fifteenth of Ab: this runs, ‘ On the fifteenth of Ab the children 
of Lattu of the tribe of Judah and with them the priests and the 
Leyites and everyone who is uncertain to what tribe he belongs ’.” 
The fifteenth of Ab is the ow/y day on which the Mishnah 
mentions the priests as presenting wood : as the most important 
class presenting on that day they might well give rise to such an 
abbreviated title as that in the Roll would then be: Day on 
which the priests presented wood. 

But even so, does the festal character of the fifteenth of Ab 
really derive from the fact that the priests on that day presented 
wood for the altar? Another somewhat remarkable passage in 
the same Mishnah tract casts doubt on this: in Ta‘an. 4° we 
read : ‘ Rabbi Simeon the son of Gamaliel said, There are no such 
high holidays (0°21) 0% in Israel as the fifteenth of Ab and the 
Day of Atonement ; for on those days the daughters of Jerusalem 
go forth clad in white garments—all of the garments are 
borrowed so that she who has none of her own may not be put 
to shame, and all of them must be washed. Thus the daughters 
of Jerusalem go forth and dance in the vineyards. And what 
said they: Young man lift up now thine eyes and see what thou 
wilt choose for thyself—(i. e. whom thou wilt choose for a wife) 
set not thine eyes on the figure (23), set thine eyes on the 
family : Grace is deceitful and beauty a vain thing, but she that 
feareth the Lord shall be praised; and the Scripture (or “ the 
young man” ?) also says, Give to her of the fruit of her hands 
and her deeds shall be praised in the gates ’.’ 

1 In Mishnah, Meg. 17 D‘IT3 Sy fd? it might of course be objective, and 
as small villages are concerned perhaps most naturally so. 

2 Also MY'¥P w¥IP W231 YY *22A 122. 
* On the passage cp. Cheyne £. Bz. 388, where it is suggested it took place 
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Now it is clear that this ceremony, which is distinctly of a 
universal festal character, has nothing whatever to do with the 
fact that certain “7z7ted classes on this day made their presenta- 
tion of wood for thealtar. Nor is it easily explained even though 
we adopt Graetz’s alternative theory, viz. that the fifteenth of Ab 
is not an institutional festival, but a commemoration of the fact 
that on this day certain families at the peril of their lives loyally 
presented the wood, though a king, whom Graetz is inclined to 
identify with Alexander Jannaeus, had forbidden the wood to be 
presented. Nor indeed are the ceremonies described in the last 
cited Mishnah—the maidens of Jerusalem dancing in the vine- 
yards, clad in white vesture, not their own, and their thoughts set 
on matrimony —to be explained as an historical commemoration 
of any of the events which the Gemara rather fantastically con- 
nects with this festival, such ase. g. that on the fifteenth of Ab the 
last man of the rebellious generation in the wilderness died. It 
is tolerably obvious that we have to do here with a festival of 
popular origin and customs closely related with those which exist 
in various parts and survive in an attenuated form even to our 
own time in connexion with wishing wells and the like. 

Thus an old popular holiday on the fifteenth of Ab, on which 
customs of great antiquity were performed, receives in the calen- 
dar a name from an ecclesiastical function of relatively recent date. 
It is possible, as we have already seen, that another of the 
festivals of the calendar, viz. Purim, is also popular rather than 
historical in origin; and the same may be true of at least one 
other of the festivals: but this we can better discuss in con- 
nexion with a synthetic survey of the calendar which we have so 
far chiefly considered in separation. When every possibility is 
allowed for, however, the great majority of the festivals recorded 
in the Roll of Fasting are commemorations of historical events. 


in the evening of the ‘Great Day of Atonement after the ritual of the day was 
complete’: but this would be the day after the Day (the eleventh of Tishri), 
E.Bi. 689 (where 81 is interpreted of the young man, and the dancing is 
inferred to have been alternate), £.7. tooo. Gemara (cited in Jeremias) 
more easily accounts for the festivity on the Day of Atonement (‘a day of 
pardon and remission’) than on the fifteenth of Ab. 


XIX 
NEW YEAR’S DAY AND SOME OTHER FESTIVALS 


WHEN we consider the various days of festival or observance 
in the calendars or related passages of the O.T. and in the post- 
Biblical Roll of Fasting, it quickly, if not immediately, becomes 
clear that three considerations actually determined the occasion, 
or were at times held to have determined the occasion, of these 
festivals: some were determined by agricultural, some by 
astronomical, and some by historical considerations. It is not 
impossible that the origin of the Passover, unlike the rest, was 
pastoral, and at all events this festival is in the O.T. itself traced 
back to a pastoral period in the history of the people. But the 
observance of the Passover was within the historical period 
always associated most closely with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread ; and we may for the time being leave the origin of the 
Passover out of account and consider the relative importance ot 
agriculture, astronomy, and history in the Jewish festal calendars. 

The large influence of history in determining the festal days 
of the Jews is obvious in the Roll of Fasting; the influence of 
agriculture has left its traces on the names of the most prominent 
ancient festivals, the Feast of Harvest and the Feast of Ingather- 
ing; the influence of astronomy in the also ancient observance 
of the new moons. But not a few of the days came to wear 
a double character: most clearly is this so with the two great 
agricultural feasts which were made to wear also the character of 
historical commemoration. 

Beyond the observance of the new moons, how much in Jewish 
festal rites was affected by astronomy? Since the Hebrew 
months were lunar months and began when the new moon first 
became visible, full moon fell on the average on the fifteenth day 
of the month. Now the great festal weeks of the year according 
to Lev. 23, which has governed all subsequent Jewish practice, 
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began at or about the full moon—the combined festival of Passover 
and Unleavened Bread began in the afternoon of the fourteenth of 
Nisan (say April), and the first day of the Feast of Booths on the 
fifteenth of Tishri, i.e. after the sundown with which the fourteenth 
of Tishri closed (say October). On the other hand, the Day of 
Atonement falls on the tenth day of the month, i.e. when the 
moon is about half-way between its first quarter and the full— 
an insignificant phase. Moreover, the Day of Firstfruits, 
according to the traditional reckoning of the ambiguous datum 
‘so days from the Sabbath’ (undefined), fell at the end of the 
first week of the third month—say about the moon’s first quarter 
—but even if it fell exactly on the first quarter, it fell at 
a not very significant phase.? But curiously enough, as against 
this traditional theory which has prevailed with some insignifi- 
cant variations of practice, a certain school of Jewish thought in 
the first century B.C. gave to Pentecost the same lunar character 
as the first days of the feasts of Passover-Unleavened Bread and 
Ingathering, i. e., however the calculation was managed, the Feast 
of Pentecost was fixed on the fifteenth day of the third month, 
and therefore at the full moon. This is the theory—whether 
practice ever corresponded to it is another question—of the 
Book of Jubilees: Abram, we are told, celebrated the Feast 
of the Firstfruits of the grain harvest in the third month, 2% che 
middle of the month (15'), and in the third month, in the middle 
of the month on the Festival of the Firstfruits of harvest, was 
Isaac born (16'*): and Jacob starting out on the new moon of the 
third month, after seven days’ journey offered sacrifice, then 
remained seven days, and then offered the harvest festival of the 
Firstfruits, and then on the sixteenth the Lord appeared to him.* 

From the certain fact that in Lev. 23 all new moons in a year 
and two of the full moons were festal days we may look before 
and after at other certain facts and consider their significance. 


* Philo comments on Unleavened Bread and Booths beginning at the full 
moon, Le Seplen 19, 24 (Mangey ii. 293, 297) 3 Cohu v. 10518, 1184 % 

2 Yet the first quarter attracted attention as the day when the ‘horns 
disappeared’. Creation Tablets v.17; Rogers, Cusetform Parallels to the 
Old Testament, p. 33. 

* Middle of the month in Jubilees: fifth month Abraham journeys (16%), 
sixth month Sarah conceives Isaac, 
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In Ezekiel, in addition to the generally festal character of all 
new moons, there are four days in the year of exceptional 
solemnity, the first and fourteenth days of the first month, the 
first and fifteenth days of the seventh month, that is two days of 
new moon and two days when the moon is at or on the point of 
becoming full. The contrast with Lev. 23 is striking: for a7 
the solemn annual days in Ezekiel fall either at new or at full 
moon, but in Leviticus we have the intrusion certainly of the Day 
of Atonement, probably of the Feast of Weeks, on days of no 
lunar significance. If it could be shown that prior to the time ot 
Ezekiel the spring and autumn festivals began at the full moon, 
but the Feast of Harvest neither at new nor full moon, then the 
omission of the Feast of Harvest from Ezekiel’s cycle, which is 
in any case remarkable, might be attributed to its lunar insignifi- 
cance. 

Neither in Dt. nor in Ex. 23 and 34 is there any reference 
either to the day of the month or to the state of the moon at the 
festivals: what inferences have been drawn or can be drawn 
from this fact had better be considered later. 

But we come to facts again when we turn to the Roll of Fast- 
ing. The Roll contains about thirty-five distinct festivals, i.e. 
thirty-five days of single day festivals or in one or two cases 
initial days of longer festivals. Almost without exception these 
festivals purport, as we have seen, to be historical festivals— 
anniversaries of historical events. Such a claim need not neces- 
sarily be right, and festivals which came to be regarded as 
historical anniversaries might in origin be astronomical ; but an 
examination of the days concerned shows at least that they cannot 
in many cases have had lunar significance. The festivals are 
distributed over twenty different days of the month, the ten days 
not occurring as the sole or initial festal days in any month being 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, roth, 11th, 18th, 19th, 26th, 29th, and 3oth. 
Of course if the historical characters of the days were merely 
secondary, and the days all of them primarily lunar festivals, the 
festivals would occur exclusively on the 1st, 8th, 15th, and 22nd 
of the months; as a matter of fact two occur on the eighth day 
of a month, two on the fifteenth, two on the twenty-second, and 
one on the first—seven in all out of thirty-five on these four days; 
over against this set the fact that three occur on each of such 
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singularly insignificant days as the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
eighth, and two on the seventeenth and twenty-seventh, i. e. ten 
in all on four insignificant days as against seven on the four 
significant days. The one feature of the list that might at first 
suggest a certain lunar influence on comparison with other 
features is seen by itself tobe inconclusive. I refer to the fact that 
there is a certain massing of festivals about the middle of the 
month, near if not actually at the full moon ; four of the festivals 
fall on the fourteenth, two as we have seen on the fifteenth. But 
one of those on the fourteenth is Little Passover—institutional 
and not historical in character, and its date determined by the 
fourteenth day of the preceding month, being the date of Pass- 
over proper. This leaves us with five festivals on the fourteenth 
or fifteenth of a month, i.e. about the full moon, and this might 
seem a large enough number to be significant : but we also findfive 
festivals on the two consecutive days which are of the most com- 
plete insignificance in reference to the moon, viz. on the twenty- 
seventh and the twenty-eighth. We can, therefore, only infer 
that any of the festivals falling on the fourteenth or fifteenth day 
of the month were not primarily historical, if features in the 
observance of any of these days suggest it. Unfortunately we 
have little information as to the observance of any of these festi- 
vals beyond the fact that fasting and in some cases also mourning 
were forbidden on them. But Purim, which fell on the four- 
teenth and fifteenth of Adar, is an exception to the rule, and the 
manner of the observance of this festival strongly suggests and 
has convinced many investigators that it is not primarily histori- 
cal in character. There is some suggestion that the same may 
be said of the fifteenth of Ab; the origin traditionally assigned 
to it does not explain why the maidens clad in white vesture, 
not their own, went out to dance in the vineyards. It would be 
easier to find analogies for this in popular rites which elsewhere 
fall at particular seasons of the year or phases of the moon, or 
which at all events are not mere anniversaries of historical events. 

So far we have considered only the influence of the moon on 
Hebrew festivals—certain in the case of the new moon festivals, 
probable in certain other festivals that fell at the full moon. But 
had the course of the sun any influence? First and generally it 
is to be remarked here that the sun kept the various festivals, 
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including those that were of lunar significance, constant to their 
original seasons ; whereas the Mohammedan year regards only 
the moon, so that the same festival in the course of thirty-three 
years moves round the entire cycle of seasons, occurring now at 
mid-summer, now in mid-winter, the Hebrew festival of Un- 
leavened Bread, for example, from the earliest times to the 
present day has occurred in spring. 

But there are two or three festivals that may be more particu- 
larly affected by the sun. Solar festivals occur especially at or 
about the equinoxes. Now in the festal calendar of Lev. 23, as 
in Ezekiel and in Jewish practice for the past 2,000 years, the 
Feast of Passover and Unleavened Bread falls on the new moon 
(or one of the two full moons) nearest to the spring equinox ; 
and consequently the Feast of Ingathering or Booths, which took 
and takes place exactly six months afterwards, occurs at the full 
moon nearest the autumn equinox. Obviously we might have 
here an originally lunar feast attracted and attached to a particu- 
lar full moon under solar influence, or an original solar feast dis- 
placed to a slight extent in most years from the exact time of the 
equinox under lunar influence. The fact, whether significant or 
not, is this, that the two principal and most ancient Hebrew 
festivals fall near the spring and autumn equinoxes respectively. 

Of solstitzal festivals the O.T. gives no trace. On the other 
hand the later festal calendar, the Roll of Fasting, contains 
a festival vying with the two ancient festivals of Unleavened 
Bread and Ingathering in respect of the length of its observances, 
which extend over eight days; and this festival, the Feast of the 
Dedication, fell at or about the winter solstice—beginning on the 
25th of Chisleu, which corresponds roughly to December. There 
is no corresponding festival at or about the summer solstice, 
the festival of the 25th of Sivan (June) being confined toa single 
day. The oth of Ab (August), the great Fast Day, is too far 
removed from midsummer to see in it a summer solstitial lament 
for the now shortening days. Otherwise the story cited in 
Lightfoot xii. 341 from Ekhah Rabbati might be treated as 
a development or use of the motive of the antithetical characters 
of the two solstices. It may also be pointed out that one or 
more festivals occur in the last week of six other months. The 
mere fact, then, that the Feast of Dedication fell on the 25th of 
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Chisleu and the following days does not point strongly to its 
occurrence at the time of the winter solstice being, astronomically 
regarded, anything more than an accident. If we are to infer 
that the concurrence of the festival and the solstice is more than 
an accident and that the great festival of Chisleu existed as 
a solstitial festival before the character of an historical commemo- 
ration was superimposed upon it, this must be on the ground of 
the nature ot the celebration. The feature of the celebration that 
suggests a connexion with the winter solstice is, of course, the 
rite of ‘kindling the lights’, a feature prominent and distinctive 
enough to have given an alternative name to the festival: the 
name of the feast that suggests an historical origin—the Feast or 
Days of Dedication—is.as old as 1 Macc. (4°° juépar eyKat- 
viopod Tod Ovotacrnpiov), is familiar from the references to it in 
the Gospel of St. John (7a éyxaivia, 10”), and remains in use to 
the present day ; the alternative title, ‘Lights ’, is vouched for by 
Josephus, who says ‘ from that time (viz. 165 B.C.) until now we 
celebrate the feast, calling it Bara.’! 

Unfortunately Josephus says nothing of the ritual of the 
‘Lights’; and curiously enough offers a merely conjectural 
explanation of the name; the feast was so termed, he says, 
‘because, I suppose, of this liberty (€€ovc/a) beyond our hopes 
had appeared to us’. The explanation is obviously forced, and 
it need be mentioned merely as a curiosity of exegesis that 
Grimm in his commentary on 1 Macc. 4°° suggested that the cus- 
tom of kindling the lights at the festival arose from the name! 

Neither the first nor the second book of the Maccabees nor 
Josephus, our earliest authorities for the origin of the feast, gives 
us any direct information as to the manner of its azzua/ celebra- 
tion. This we have to infer from their accounts of the orzgzzal 
celebration. In this way we gather : 

(1) That it was marked by sacrificial feasts, by sacrifices, that 
is to say, of which the people ate the flesh at a sacred meal. 
What 1 Macc. 4°° says of the original festival is that ‘they kept 
the dedication of the altar eight days, and offered burnt offerings 
with gladness, and sacrificed a sacrifice of deliverance and praise.’ 
The burnt-offerings here spoken of are not offerings special to 


1 Ant, xii. 77, 
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the feast, but the burnt-offerings of the daily offering together 
with the additional offerings for the Sabbath and new moon 
which fell within the days of the festival; these, though in 
a certain sense a matter of course, are especially mentioned, 
because in the interval between the profanation of the altar by 
Antiochus and the dedication of the new altar which was now 
being celebrated the daily offering of burnt-offerings had been 
interrupted. This point of view is more clearly put in 2 Macc. 
1olf. where we read, ‘ Now Maccabaeus and his followers. .. after 
cleansing the sanctuary erected another altar of sacrifice, and 
striking fire out of flints they offered sacrifice after a lapse of two 
years with incense, lamps, and the presentation of shewbread.’ 
Josephus refers still indirectly, but more explicitly, to what was 
the distinctive sacrificial character of the days of the annual 
celebration—viz. the multiplication of animals sacrificed in peace- 
offerings for the enjoyment of the people: what he says is that 
‘Judas with his fellow citizens celebrated with a feast the restora- 
tion of the Temple sacrifices (77s epi 76v vady Ovaias), omitting 
no form of pleasure and feasting them (karevéyor avrovs) on the 
sacrifices which were many and splendid.’! This point is of 
some interest, for it differentiates the Feast of Dedication in 
respect of sacrificial customs from the two other festal weeks of 
the year, those viz. of Unleavened Bread and Tabernacles. At 
those festivals the law of Num. 28, 29 provided that additional 


" Loc. cit. A survival of this when sacrifices of peace-offerings had ceased 
to be possible may be seen in the custom of providing during the festival 
more sumptuous meals than at other times: especially on the Sunday that 
fell during the festival it was necessary to provide the costliest fare, even 
though it was necessary in order to do so to sell one’s land or inheritance. 
Schréder, Gebrauche des Talmudisch-Rabbinischen Judenthums, p. 98f. Cp. 
Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Table Hymn : 


Fat dainty foods and fine, 

And bread baked well and white, 
With pigeons and red wine 

On this Sabbath Chanukah night. 


Your chattels and your lands 
Go and pledge, go and sell, 
Put money in your hands 
To feast Chanukah, &c. 


Abrahams, Jew7sh Life, 135. 
U2 
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offerings should be made of victims that were not to be eaten by 
the people, but were to be offered as burnt-offerings or sin- 
offerings. Of such additional offerings at the Feast of Dedication 
we have no evidence, but the reverse. After the destruction of 
the Temple, in lieu of the additional sacrifices for the festivals 
mentioned in Lev. 23 called technically Musaph, an additional 
service of prayers was introduced in the daily liturgy and was 
also called the Musaph. But the Jewish liturgy has never 
recognized a Musaph for the Feast of Dedication. 

(2) In 2 Macc. 107 the description of the original festival closes 
with these words: ‘So bearing O¢poo: and fair boughs and palms, 
they offered praise,’ &c. 

(3) The name ‘ Lights’ which, according to Josephus, attached 
to the feast, suggests that the feast was already marked by some 
such ritual of lights as has certainly marked it since Talmudic 
times. According to the rubric of the Jewish Prayer Book ‘ The 
Feast of Dedication lasts eight days. On the first evening a light 
is kindled, the number of lights being increased by one on each 
consecutive evening.’ Before the kindling of lights the following 
blessing is said, ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast sanctified us by thy commandments and com- 
manded us to kindle the light of Hanukkah. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who wroughtest miracles 
for our Fathers in the days of old, at this season.’' By the age of 
the Talmud the ritual of the lights had already given rise toa good 
deal of casuistry, e. g. if a house had two doors, must a light be 
placed at each (Sad. 23a)? Is the duty of pronouncing a blessing 
on the light incumbent on the person who kindles the light only, or 
also on those who see it? How many times must the blessing 
be said ? On whom was the duty of lighting incumbent ?? on women 
as well as men? (Ib.) In one point of ritual there was a notice- 
able difference of theoryi: whereas the House of Hillel defined as the 
correct practice that which has subsequently prevailed, according 
to which the number of lights is increased each night, the House 
of Shammai held that the greatest illumination should take place 


1 Cp. T. B. Schab. 23a, p. AD at top VWIP AWN J2*373 NPI Ny) 
apn Sy sa prdand yw yn. 
2 pom MND YT ANY D2 MIN Dw? -Nd 2 yw 9 x, 
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on the first night, and the number of lights should be decreased 
by one on each consecutive night. (Sad. 21b.) 

The sumptuous meals, the fair boughs and palms, the lights, 
may together suggest an analogy with European Christmas rites, 
the ultimate connexion of which with solstitial festivals is com- 
monly allowed. In particular the custom of lighting an zzcreasing 
number of lights as the days of the festival increase might well 
be one of those symbolic or sympathetic rites which mark or, in 
the original intention, perhaps, assist the recovery of the Sun’s 
light when the days have been contracted to their shortest and 
have begun or promise to lengthen, a fit rite for the ‘dies natalis 
Solis invicti’. 

I say this combination of rites #zght be derived from a sol- 
stitial festival, But the question is: Are they? And in con- 
sidering this it is certainly important to note how closely they 
are paralleled, not to say repeated, at other Jewish festivals. 
The Hanukkah fare may have been the most sumptuous of the 
year, yet ‘ good cheer’ was characteristic of all the great annual 
festivals: we would recall that, in Deuteronomy, ‘to eat before 
Yahweh’ is virtually a synonym for ‘to observe one of the great 
annual festivals’, The bearing of fair boughs is more conspicu- 
ous in the history and modern observance of the Feast of Booths 
in October than it is of Hanukkah in December. It is true that 
the words of Lev. 234°, ‘Ye shall take you on the first day (of 
the Feast of Booths) the fruit of goodly trees, fronds of palm 
trees and boughs of thick trees and willows of the brook’, may 
have originally referred to the boughs used in the construction of 
the festal booths: so it is understood in Neh. 8"; but at least as 
early as the Book of Jubilees they were understood to refer to 
greenery carried in the hands, Jubilees carries back the Feast 
of Booths to the age of Abraham, and of Abraham’s observation 
of it says (16°!) that he ‘took branches of palms and the fruit of 
goodly trees, and every day going round the altar with the 
branches seven times a day he prayed and gave thanks to God.’ 
Again Josephus says, ‘we keep the festival . .. cartying in our 
hands branches of myrtle and willow, and a branch of the palm 
tree, and also a citron’; and the Mishnah tractate Skah, c. 3, 
contains elaborate regulations concerning the /#ad, as this ar- 
rangement of greenery carried in the hands was termed, and in 
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particular cites Rabbi Yohanan b. Zakkai! (c. A.D. 70) for his 
decision after the fall of the Temple that henceforward the dad 
should be everywhere carried on every day of the festival, where- 
as formerly this regulation applied only to Jerusalem, those who 
were outside Jerusalem carrying the Z/aé only on the first day. 
Again the kindling of lights was not peculiar to Hanukkah. 
For example, of the Feast of Booths we read in the Mishnah: 
‘At the end of the first day of the Feast (of Booths) a descent 
was made into the court of the women and great preparations 
were made there. There were golden lamp stands with four 
golden saucers apiece at the top of their stems, and four youths 
of priestly lineage with pitchers of oil containing 120 logs in 
their hands, which they were pouring into the saucers. Out of 
the rags of the breeches of the priests were wicks made: these 
were lighted and there was not a house in Jerusalem which was 
not illuminated by the light in the Temple-Courts (A3Nwh m3) 
(Sukkah 5”). And there is an interesting passage in Josephus 
that refers to lighted lamps as characteristic of Jewish festivals 
generally: this occurs in the Cont. AZ. ii. 9. Apion says 
Josephus quotes a fable that ‘ while the Jews were once at war with 
the Idumaeans there came a man out of one of the cities of the Idu- 
maeans, that are called Dorians, who then had worshipped Apollo. 
This man, whose name is said to have been Zabidus, came to the 
Jews, and promised that he would deliver Apollo the god of 
Dora into their hands, and that he would come to our Temple, 
if they would all depart thence. The whole multitude of the 
Jews believed this: Zabidus made him a certain wooden instru- 
ment, and put it round about him and set three rows of lamps 
thereon, and walked after such a manner that he appeared to 
those who stood a great way off him to be a kind of star walking 
upon the earth; so that the Jews were terribly frightened at so 
surprising an appearance, and stood very quiet at a distance: 
and Zabidus, while they remained very quiet, went into the holy 
house, and carried off that golden head of an ass (for so politely 
does he write), and then went his way back to Dora in great haste. 
Very well then we also might say that on that ass, to wit himself, 
Apion puts a load, and indeed a heavy load of fooleries and lies.’ 
Then after criticizing the geographical follies of the fable, Josephus 


[) Suk. 3"%.] 
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continues, ‘Were our fathers so easily persuaded that Apollo 
had come to them, and did they think that in company with the 
stars they saw him walking on the earth? At that rate forsooth 
never a lamp had they seen who yet celebrated such and so great 
lamp-festivals ’ (of ras totatvras Kal TnALKavTas AVXVoKalas emTE- 
Aodvres). Finally the custom of kindling lights in the home for the 
Sabbath, in connexion with which the Jewish tradition provides 
a blessing similar to that pronounced over the Hanukkah lights, 
is at least more ancient than the Mishnah which alludes to the 
custom: carelessness in regard to the kindling of the Sabbath 
light is one of the three sins that cause Jewish women to die at 
childbirth (Sad. 2°, cp. 2’). Much then is common to Hanuk- 
kah and other festivals, especially that of the Feast of Booths, and 
cannot therefore point to a connexion with the winter solstice 
in particular. 

The one striking peculiarity of the Hanukkah ritual consists 
not in the illuminations themselves but in the custom of increasing 
the number of lights with the progress of the feast; and that 
peculiarity might no doubt be explained by the idea lying behind 
solstitial observances; but unfortunately with regard to this 
particular practice there was a difference of tradition and theory : 
the house of Shammai, which sometimes represents the older 
practice, held that the largest number of lights should be lighted 
on the first night of the festival and that the number should be 
reduced by one on each successive night of the feast. Such 
a practice would, presumably, be of ill omen, betokening or 
promoting a further decrease in the light and extent of the dying 
sun; it is therefore unlikely as a solstitial rite. 

As against the significance of the later similarity of the obser- 
vance of the Hanukkah and the Feast of Booths the possibility 
must be allowed of an increasing assimilation and an original 
greater diversity : to such increasing similarity it is possible that 
the present and Talmudic ritual of the /z/aé at the Feast of 
Booths is due. Yet a considerable initial resemblance between 
the two festivals must be admitted to account for the description 
of Hanukkah in 2 Macc. as ‘the Feast of Tabernacles in the 
month Chisleu’. 


1 Candles at Christmas (Frazer, Balder, i. 255-60): but Yule log more 
common—yet this for illumination: ib. 
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In view of all the facts it is difficult to regard the solstitial 
origin of Hanukkah as established, and least of all is the mere 
name ¢éra a sufficient proof as Ewald held (Azstory E. 7. V. 
312n. 2). But if we could so regard it the question would arise: 
ought we to infer, then, that the Jews from a remote period of 
their settlement in Canaan had observed a great festival at the 
winter solstice; or was the solstitial festival that was transformed 
into an historical commemoration of the Dedication of the New 
Altar in 165 itself a relatively late introduction into the Jewish 
festal cycle ?! Was it, for example, one of the results of the contact 
with Greek customs and ideas? Such a suggestion would cer- 
tainly labour under difficulties, yet it is doubtful whether it is 
easier to believe that the observance of a great mid-winter festival 
was a part of ancient Hebrew life: if it was, why did it fail to 
secure a place along with the great spring and autumn festivals 
in the calendar of the Law? Why, unlike these other feasts, was 
it not marked by increase in the offerings of burnt-offerings ? 
Why has it failed to leave any trace in the Samaritan liturgy or 
the Samaritan practice? Though perhaps, indeed, we could give 
this last question a rather different form and ask: why, if the 
Jews Hellenized in accepting a mid-winter festival, did the Sama- 
ritans fail to do so? 

A. New Year’s festival is the normal mark of solar revolution, 
though the Mohammedans* have found it possible to mark the 
beginning of each recurring twelfth month in their purely lunar 
year which falls behind the sun by eleven days every year, and 
by rather more than a month every three years. Still we may 
safely look upon the Hebrew New Year's festival as marking 
approximately a solar revolution. This will complete the 
festivals certainly or possibly affected by astronomical considera- 
tions. But before proceeding to some further discussion of this 
festival it will be convenient to summarize the results of our 
examination of the astronomical influence in the Jewish festal 
cycle and its relation to the influence of agriculture and history. 

The celebration of the days of new moon can have had nothing 

1 ¢Wahrscheinlich . . . aus einem heidnischem Fest heriibergenommen’, 
Dalman in PRE 7". 

2 Cp, Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, 1.216 ff. Fires kindled by some 
African Mohammedans both at the summer solstice and on the moveable 
New Year’s Day, 13th of Muharram. 
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to do with either history or agriculture. They are, therefore, 
partly astronomical in origin, and probably rest ultimately on 
some lunar religion, though even in our earliest Hebrew sources 
the celebration of these days appears to have been wholly sub- 
ordinated to the worship of Yahweh.! The two great festal 
weeks in spring and autumn begin, according to the calendars of 
Ley. and Num., on days of full moon: and in particular on the 
days of full moon immediately after the equinoxes. If lunar 
religion gave rise to the observance of new moons, we might 
look to the same source for the ultimate explanation of the full- 
moon festivals ; and possibly we should do so; but we have to 
observe that in the earliest codes (Ex. 23 and 34) these festivals, 
which later were certainly fixed for days of full moon, are either 
not fixed, or are not fixed by reference to the moon or to 
a particular day of a lunar month: the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
is fixed (though this probably is an added clause) for the month 
Abib, though not for any particular day in it; the Feast of 
Ingathering is fixed at the year’s outgoing or circuit. Like the 
third pilgrimage-feast, these feasts are either by name or clause 
fixed in connexion with agricultural operations; the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread for the month of Abib, i. e. of young ears (of 
barley) ; the Feast of Harvest (Ex. 231°) or Weeks (Ex. 34?) for 
the firstfruits of wheat harvest or (in Dt.”) for seven weeks after 
the sickle is put to the standing corn (barley): and finally the 
Feast of Ingathering for the time when the last products of the 
agricultural year have been gathered in. The predominance of 
interest in agriculture over the moon in a calendar, both in the 
laws and in the general thought of the people out of which the 
names of the feasts sprang, is obvious ; but may it be that even 
in early Israel the spring and autumn festivals were actually 
celebrated at full moon? If they were this would at once account 
for the festivals being fixed for the fifteenth days of the months 
in the later calendar, and for the intermediate feast of harvest 
which in Deuteronomy is fixed at seven weeks froma necessarily 
agricultural operation, being even in the fixed calendar left 
undefined by day and month. There was no more impossibility 
in earlier than in later times in making the religious observance 
of certain stages in the agricultural year fall on the full moon; 


1 Cp., later, Jubilees 12'¢f/, [2 Dt. 16°F] 
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and though the literary form of 1 Ki. 12°?% is certainly not early, 
we may perhaps, from the statement there that Jeroboam fixed 
the Feast (of Ingathering) for the fifteenth day of the eighth 
month, infer that both in Israel and Judah this feast even in early 
times was observed from the full moon, but in Israel one month 
later than in Judah. That harvest fell exac¢/y one month later in 
Israel than in Judah is unlikely. 

Solar influence combined with lunar influence to keep the two 
great agricultural festivals of the year to the time of the spring 
and autumn equinoxes; it say also, though this is doubtful, 
have originated a winter solstitial festival which only survived 
transformed into an historical commemoration in the Roll of 
Fasting. In that same late Jewish calendar we find possible 
traces of one or two further lunar festivals. 

Before passing from the parts played in the festal calendar by 
astronomical and agricultural considerations, it may be well to 
recall how naturally these may originally have been associated : 
agricultural operations are, as a matter of fact, timed by celestial 
phenomena. Two or three illustrations taken from Sir J. J. 
Frazer’s Pleiades 1n Primitive Calendars! may serve: The 
natives of the Torres Straits islands observe the appearance of 
the Pleiades on the horizon at sunset, and when they see it they 
say that the new year’s time has come.... In some districts of 
northern Celebes the rice-fields are similarly prepared for culti- 
vation when the Pleiades are seen at a certain height above the 
horizon. As to the Dyaks of Sarawak we read that ‘the 
Pleiades themselves tell them when to farm: and according to 
their position in the heavens, morning and evening, do they cut 
down the forest, burn, plant, or reap. The Malays are bound to 
follow their example, or their lunar year would soon render 
their farming operations unprofitable.’ 

In a broad survey of Hebrew festivals the most striking and, 
from the point of view of Hebrew religion, the most interesting 
feature of their history is the increasing and at last the dominat- 
ing historical character of them. Earlier festivals of purely 
agricultural or of agricultural and astronomical origin become 
associated with historical events; and new festivals commemo- 
rating other historical events are introduced. As early as the 


’ Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 313f. 
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Yahwist, say the ninth century B.C., the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread was associated with the Exodus from Egypt, and was 
a commemoration of it; according to Lev. 23*-* the Feast 
of Booths commemorates the fact that Yahweh caused the 
Israelites to dwell in booths when he brought them out of the 
land of Egypt. The third agricultural festival, the Feast of 
Harvest, receives no historical motive in the Old Testament, but 
it was later regarded as a memorial of the giving of the Law on 
Mt. Sinai, which was traditionally assigned to the sixth or seventh 
of Sivan (Abrahams, PB cxcii). The observance of the first of 
the seventh month, or Tishri, is required in the Old Testament 
calendar, but here again the historical motive is supplied later ; 
it is, naturally enough, the anniversary of Creation;! it is also 
the anniversary of the binding of Isaac to the altar (Abrahams, 
Authorised Daily Prayer Book, cxcix, T. B. Rosh Hashshanah 
10b). In Philo it commemorates the giving of the Law (De Sep- 
ten. 22 (Mangey ii. 295)). In the Book of Jubilees (first century 
B.C.) we find fresh historical motives for the ancient festivals ; 
and the great majority of the thirty-five semi-festivals mentioned 
in the Roll of Fasting arose in the first instance and continued to 
commemorate historical events falling for the most part between 
the rise of the Maccabees and the Destruction of the Temple. 
This increasing dominance of the historical motive in Jewish 
festivals is but one manifestation of an outstanding element in 
the Jewish conception of God: God is pre-eminently a God of 
Providence manifesting Himself in and guiding the history of 
nations. 

Closely connected in the calendar with the Day of Atonement, 
of which I shall treat in the next lecture, is New Year’s Day, and 
with some discussion of this I close the present lecture. 

Like other peoples, the Jews have in the course of their 
history varied the season and month in which their year began ; 
and partly in consequence of this there came to be at the same 
time different years beginning at different dates: according to 


1 But in view of the alternative New Year in I Nisan it is not surprising 
that another opinion was that the world was created on that day: so 
R. Joshua, Summarius, iii. 312 a, and Philo (on the 5th festival, De Septen. 
19 (Mangey, ii. 293)); ct. Jubilees 17'°, 18", which places the birth of Isaac in 
the first month, inferentially on the fifteenth day, i.e. at Unleavened Bread, 
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the custom codified in the Mishnah, ‘ There are four beginnings 
(wn) of the year: on the first of Nisan is the beginning of the 
year for kings and festivals, on the first of Elul is the beginning 
of the year for the tithing of the cattle, though R. Shim’on 
asserted that this fell on the first of Tishri: on the first of Tishri 
is the beginning of the year for purposes of chronology, for 
reckoning years of release and years of Jubilee, and also for 
plants and herbs: on the first of Shebat is the beginning of the 
year for fires according to the House of Shammai, whereas the 
House of Hillel assigns it to the fifteenth of the same month.’? 

Two of these New Years we find, one exactly, one approxi- 
mately, in the O.T. In the festal calendar of Lev. 23 (Num. 28f.), 
the first month of the year is the month in which Passover occurs, 
i.e. the spring month Nisan: and in Ex. 12!" (P) it is categori- 
cally stated, in a manner which has rightly been understood to 
indicate a novelty, a change from existing custom, that ‘this 
month shall be unto you the beginning of months, it shall 
be the first month of the year to you’. Presumably, the sz of 
the month was the first day of the year, or as we should say 
New Year’s Day; but the Hebrew term vosh hashshanah, the 
equivalent of our New Year’s Day, is not applied to it, for the 
very good reason, however, that that term if it occurred at all in 
the O.T. did not refer even in the one passage where it is sup- 
posed to occur to a particular day. 

Of the beginning of the year in autumn, though neither day nor 
month is mentioned, we have clear evidence in the early law of the 
festivals: the Feast of Ingathering (oN) was to be held mw7 nNy3, 
when the year goes forth. This clause is commonly understood 
to mean when the year ends, on the last days of the year. When 
one year ends, another begins; beginning and ending alike fall 
after the ingathering in autumn. But it is really more probable 
that ‘ When the year goes forth’ means ‘ When the year deg7”s’; 
the sun goes forth from his chambers when he éeg7zs to shine 
(Ps. 19°) and goes home at the end of the day (N12); man goes 
forth to begin his daily work (Ps. 104”): the stars come or go 
(xx) forth when they begin to shine (Is. 40%), And similarly 
in Assyrian the same verb xy’ is used of the beginning of the 


' Rosh Hash-shanah, i, 13 cp. for the two commencements in Nisan and 
Tishri, Jos. Azz. i, 3°. 
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year: i8-tu umi Sa Sattu us-si [adi im] u-su-ra-ti—‘ from the day 
when the year set forth to the day of the end’ Del. (cited from 
Creation Tablets) Creation, v. 5: so stf Samsz is the rising of 
the sun: sz¢ arhi the deginning of the month.! The interpreta- 
tion was suggested by Riedel fifteen years ago, and receives con- 
firmation from the since discovered Gezer Calendar. In this, the 
month of ingathering is not the last but first of the series. The 
difference of interpretation does not greatly affect the time of 
the beginning of the year, but it does affect the character of the 
Festival of Ingathering. It must no longer be regarded as 
a festival of the old year: it is a festival of the New Year; the 
first or one of the first duties of the Israelite in the New Year 
was to rejoice festally before Yahweh, and so praise and thank him 
for his goodness in bringing to fruition the agricultural labours of 
the year that was past. Whether the festival fell on precisely the 
first seven days of the New Year we cannot say: if the inference 
is legitimate that it fell of old, as it fell later, on the full moon, it 
seems a fortnight after the year had ended, unless we could believe 
that the year began not with the new but with the full moon. 
We may next pass to Ezekiel: in the Hebrew text of 40! is 
the sole occurrence in the O.T. of the phrase (72wn wxn)= Assyr. 
véS Sattt; but (1) the LX X reads év 76 mpéro pnvi=pweni,? tz 
the first month : and, since the Hebrew fails to give the number 
of the month, though this is regularly done in other dates in 
Ezekiel, e. g. in the first month in 29!", 30”, so the seventh in 457° 
(LX X, where Eerdmans and Bertholet both adopt LX X), LX X 
is probably to be preferred to MT: (2) if N.T. rather than 
LXX preserves the original text, 72W7 wx is used not as in later 
Hebrew of New Year’s Day, but of a period of about ten days 
long: ‘at the beginning of the year on the tenth of the month’ ; 
the alternative inference, viz. that the tenth of the month was in 
Ezekiel’s time New Year’s Day, is very improbable and involves 
him at the same time in the curious tautology ‘on New Year’s 
Day, on the tenth of the month’ and the negligent omission of 
the month intended : (3) if the view last mentioned were right, 
we should be in doubt whether Ezekiel’s New Year’s Day was in 


{? But this reading is not generally accepted, modern editors reading ws- 
silva] for us-si[a-ditm] ‘after he had defined (?) the days of the year by signs’. | 
aaa Wanip 
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Nisan (spring) or Tishri (autumn). In any case it is unwise to 
base far-reaching conclusions, as Eerdmans and Benzinger (Mew 
Year in F.B2.), and in a less degree e.g. Bertholet, do, on the at 
least uncertain text of MT. 

For the rest Ezekiel is of interest from the fact that he makes 
the new moons of both the first and (following LXX against 
MT in 457°) the seventh months, i.e. Nisan and Tishri, days of 
expiation of the Temple by means of the blood of an expiatory 
bullock. A fortnight after each of these days of expiation follow 
the two great ancient seven-day festivals, termed by Ezekiel the 
Passover and the Feast. The maintenance of the balance of the 
year, the recognition of the alternative Babylonian beginning of 
the year in the spring as well as of the old Hebrew New Year in 
the autumn, the emphasizing of the need for expiation are 
among the motives that may have affected Ezekiel; but pre- 
cisely how much is new and how much is old is not immediately 
to be determined. 

The remaining references in the O.T. to a festival of the New 
Year as falling on what was later known as New Year's Day 
(now wen) occur in the festal calendars of Lev. 23 and Num. 28 
—both in P or P’. Though according to P Nisan was to be 
the beginning of months, the first of that month was in no way 
distinguished from that of any other new moon; on the other 
hand, the first of the seventh month is a special festival ; later, 
e.g. the first and last days of the autumn feast, it is a day of 
abstention from servile work, though not from all work, as the 
Sabbath and the Day of Atonement: in respect of the special 
sacrifices for the day this day of the seventh new moon of the year 
differs from special sacrifices for other new moons, much as the 
special Sabbath offering differs from the daily offering ; on the 
Sabbath exactly twice as many victims were offered as on a 
week-day, viz. four lambs as against two ; the special offering for 
the seventh new moon consisted of twice as many lambs, rams, 
and goats as were offered especially on other new moons, and of 
three bullocks as against two. So far, then, the seventh new- 
moon festival might be, from the standpoint of P, less a New 
Year’s festival than a Sabbath festival among the new moons, as 
is the Sabbath festival among the days of the week, the seventh 
year among years, and the year of Jubilee (after 7 x 7) among 
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Sabbatical years. A further mark of the day was the blowing of 
trumpets (Lev. 23” (Ayn p51) cp. ? Ps. 814[E.V.] ), which gave 
a name to the day (Ayn ov, Num. 291), though a blowing of 
trumpets (nayyn) took place on all new moons (Num. 10!) and 
festivals (D371 ib.). 

For the zd@eas associated with the autumnal New Year we find 
clear evidence only at a later date. And firstly, briefly but very 
frequently in the Mishnah : ‘ At four seasons the world is judged 
(2): at Passover in respect of the (harvest) produce (Ax13n): 
at Pentecost in respect of the fruit of trees: on New Year’s Day 
all who come into the world (i.e. all men) pass before him as 
sheep, so itis said ‘he that fashioneth the hearts of all, that con- 
sidereth all their works ” (Ps. 33): and at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles the world is judged in respect of water’.! On New Year's 
Day, then, by A. D. 200 at latest it was believed that God inquired 
into and judged the hearts and works of men. 

What is meant by this judgement of all living on New Year's 
Day is developed in the Gemara?: ‘R. Johanan said, Three books 
are opened on New Year’s Day, one for the entirely wicked, one 
for the entirely righteous, and one for the intermediate. The 
entirely righteous are inscribed and straightway sealed for life; 
the entirely wicked are inscribed and straightway sealed for death ; 
the intermediate are suspended and stand over from New Year’s 
Day to the Day of Atonement: if they then are pure they are 
inscribed for life, and if not pure they are inscribed for death.’ 

Thereeis reason to believe that the Gemara is not here as often 
spinning explanations of an expression in the Mishnah out of 
a fertile imagination, but is explaining that expression by ideas 
which actually lay behind the Mishnah phrase and were tradi- 
tional with the Gemarists ; in any case the essential and striking 
idea here, that of the determination of destiny at the New Year, is 
old enough—in Babylon. In Nisan, the first of the Babylonian 
months, ‘the king of the gods, Marduk, and the sons of heaven 
and earth (assembled) in ... the House of the New Year’s 
festival’, or, as it is elsewhere called, the chamber of destiny, and 
there decreed the destinies for the New Year.* 


[> Shab, 2.) 
? Surenhusius, Versio Latina atgue Notae ad Mischnam, ii. 313 b. 
RAL sik, 0.0; 515: 
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The judgement of all living on New Year’s Day referred to in 
the Mishnah is an old idea: but how ancient as an element 
in Jewish thought? ‘That is not easy to answer except by the 
rough and ready but easily erroneous Pan-Babylonian method 
that all that was thought in Babylon was also thought az fhe 
same time in Judea. But we probably find a trace of this thought 
that the first of the seventh month was a day of destiny, though 
in a somewhat different form, as early as Jubilees. Abraham, 
we read, ‘sat up throughout the night of the new moon of the 
seventh month to observe the stars from the evening to the 
morning in order to see what would be the character of the year 
with regard to the rains’. But ashe sat it was revealed to him 
that stars and sun and moon did not determine the rains: but 
God in whose hands they were. 

But can we trace the Jewish idea of New Year’s Day as a 
day of destiny earlier? Eerdmans has argued that we can, and 
that the idea was current in ancient Israel. His argument is 
interesting, possibly because it lacks nothing in temerity. He 
starts with the later custom of horn-blowing on New Year’s Day. 
Horn or trumpet-blowing, as we have seen, was not confined to 
New Year’s Day ; but since this day was called the day of blow- 
ing (of horns) we may assume that there was something peculiar 
in the horn-blowing of that day, just as the name of Lights 
attached to the Feast of Dedication suggested some peculiarity 
in the light ritual of that day. Eerdmans proceeds: (4 dest. 
Stud. Lev. iv. 79) In Rosh hashshanah 37" it is laid down that 
this day every one must ear the blast of the horn. It was 
blown not only in the synagogues but also in the streets. This 
general ritual of noise recalls the custom prevalent elsewhere of 
blowing trumpets, ringing bells, or making other noises on New 
Year’s Day. Why were these noises made? Certainly to drive 
away all the maleficent spirits who were about on this day in 
unusual numbers. We have no direct evidence that the ancient 
Hebrews held this belief: it is a hypothesis only, and it will be 
observed that Eerdmans’s hypotheses are increasing and he has 
need of others before he reaches his goal. If the trumpet-blow- 
ing proves that hordes of spirits were abroad in the earth who 
had to be frightened, he must ask why they were particularly 
numerous on New Year’s Day. The modern Mandaeans know, 
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and so the ancient Hebrews #zay have known the reason: it was 
because the good spirits were on this day away in heaven and 
unable to keep a check on the bad ones. And the reason why 
the good spirits were all in heaven was that they were partici- 
pating in fixing the destinies for the coming year. 

There is nothing impossible, nothing perhaps very improbable, 
in the assumption that the ancient Hebrews believed that on the 
first day of the year evil spirits were abroad, and that they blew 
trumpets to alarm them, and that the framers of the Law incor- 
porated this ancient custom with some modification in the priestly 
law-book. But if we turn away from hypothesis and come back 
to facts, we may say this: in ancient Israel, at the beginning of 
the year, though whether actually from the first day of it we 
cannot certainly say, people kept the seven-day festival of In- 
gathering. Later, whether it was the case earlier or not, they 
still kept the Feast of Ingathering beginning on the fifteenth day 
of the New Year, having previously observed with ceremonies the 
first day of the month, which later still was certainly called New 
Year's Day. Between New Year’s Day and the beginning of the 
ancient seven-day New Year Festival fell, certainly in later times, 
the Day of Atonement. And the relation between New Year’s 
Day and the Day of Atonement is, perhaps, as close in thought 
and purpose as it is in time. 
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XX 
THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 


‘THE tenth day of the seventh month, Tishri (the Day of 
Atonement) is the most important of all the holy days.’ Such 
is the statement of a writer so representative of modern Judaism 
as Friedlander.! Nor does he express a merely modern estimate : 
for the past 1700 years at least the Day of Atonement has been 
Yoma Rabéa, the great day, or Yoma, the day of the Jewish 
year.” In the interest of Christian theologians and students 
among the holy days of Judaism the Day of Atonement shares 
with the Passover first place. Yet in the earlier history of the 
Hebrew religion we find no trace of the day, and, unless appear- 
ances deceive us, it is a holy day that gained its place in the 
sacred calendar relatively late, and, as many have concluded, 
after the Babylonian exile and not before the fifth century B.C. 
If the conclusion be correct, a study of this day becomes obviously 
of the utmost importance in estimating the trend of the Jewish 
religion. 

In the festal calendar of Lev. 23 the peculiar character of the 
day is suggested, without being emphasized; but in the com- 
panion section of Num. 28, 29, the quantity of sacrifices specified 
for this day do not suggest that the day was, sacrificially, of 
supreme importance. ‘The prescribed sacrifices are, apart from 
the sin-offering of atonement—the amount of which is not speci- 
fied in the calendar, but which we otherwise know not to have 
been great—the same as the sacrifices required on the first and 
second days of the seventh month; they are slightly less than on 
the several days of the Feast of Unleavened Bread and the Feast 
of Booths. 

The ‘Great Day’ of the Jewish year is not then the day on 


1 Jewish Religion, p. 495. 
2 Cf. Philo, cited by Orelli in PRE 580, 42 ff. 
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which the largest zzmber of sacrifices was required ; nor is it, 
as its alternative title the Day of Atonement or Expiation 
might suggest, the day on which the more directly expiatory 
sacrifices, viz. the sin-offerings, outnumbered other types of sacri- 
fice. Combining with the quantities defined in Num. 28 f. the 
quantities of the special sin-offerings given in Lev. 16 and in part 
covered bythe phrase ‘ the sin-offering of Atonement’ in Num, 29, 
we find that the burnt-offerings of the day consisted of seven 
yearling sheep, three rams, and two bullocks, the sin-offerings of 
one bullock and three goats. The peculiarity of the day lies 
rather in certain details of the expiatory ritual, in the range of 
applicability of this ritual, and above all in the fact that the entire 
day, from evening to evening, had to be spent fasting. It is 
this last feature in the observance of the day that marks off the 
tenth day of the seventh month from all other days, whether in 
the festival calendar of the Pentateuch or the later Megillath 
Ta‘anith ; all other days in these calendars were days of joy on 
which it was forbidden to fast; on this day fasting was obligatory, 
to break one’s fast on it was mortal sin: ‘for every person 
on that day who doth not mortify himself (i.e. fast) shall be cut 
off from his father’s kin’ (Lev. 237°). The tenth day of the 
seventh month was accordingly known not only as the Day 
or the Great Day of the Jewish calendar, but also as the Fast 
(7 vnoreia, Acts 27°, Philo, De Seften. 26 (Mangey, ii. 278) ; 
7 vyoteias éopty, Philo, De Septen. 23 (Mangey, ii. 296)) or the 
Great Fast (xan oy PRE, p. 577.) 

Fasts not prescribed in the Law, like many of the feasts, were 
commemorations of historical events: of these the most stringent, 
that which fell on the ninth of Ab, commemorated the destruction 
of the Temple, which according to tradition occurred on this day 
alike in 586 B.C. and A.D. 70. It is noticeable that the Day of 
Atonement strongly maintained its institutional character and 
never took on any well-defined memorial character. This is the 
more remarkable if ‘the day of the Fast’, on which Jerusalem 
was captured by Pompey in 63 and again by Herod’s soldiers in 
37 B.C., was the Day of Atonement (see Schirer, loc. cit.). The 
Book of Jubilees, indeed, provides a mournful occasion for the 
origin of the feast: ‘The sons of Jacob slaughtered a kid, and 

1 Cp. Schurer, £71.14, 322) 0.2, 396. 
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dipped the coat of Joseph in the blood and sent it to Jacob on 
the tenth of the seventh month. And he mourned all that night, 
for they had brought it to him in the evening... and all the 
members of his house were grieving and mourning with him all 
that day.... For this reason it is ordained for the children of 
Israel that they should afflict themselves (i.e. fast) on the tenth 
of the seventh month and .., that they should make atonement 
for themselves thereon with a young goat on the tenth of the 
seventh month, once a year, for their sins: for they had grieved 
the affection of their father regarding Joseph his son. And this 
day has been ordained that they should grieve thereon for their 
sins, and for all their transgressions and for all their errors, so that 
they might cleanse themselves on that day once a year.’ But we 
may remark (1) that this theory of a commemorative element in 
the observance of the Day of Atonement appears to be merely an 
extreme illustration of the inveterate habit of the author of Jubilees 
to invent historical circumstances to explain Jewish holy days; 
(2) his theory appears to have had little, if any, influence ; 
(3) even in Jubilees the institutional character of the Day somewhat 
obviously eclipses its historical character: the observance is not 
mainly to commemorate Jacob’s sorrows, but in order that the 
children of Israel may once a year cleanse themselves from 
their sins. 

With regard to this chief day of the Jewish sacred year 
I propose to consider first and briefly its history ; secondly the 
separate rites and their antiquity ; and thirdly the ideas reflected 
or promoted by the observance of the day and their place in 
Jewish religion. 

According to the theory of the Pentateuch the Day of Atone- 
ment and its ritual is of Mosaic origin. The occasion of the law 
was the death of Aaron’s sons Nadab and Abihu for having 
presented strange fire before Yahweh—Ley. 1o'"’, 161. As we 
have already seen, the author of Jubilees assigned an earlier and 
different origin to the Day. But it is, of course, the theory of the 
Pentateuch that prevailed till the age of the critical examination 
of the Pentateuch. So soon and so far as the theory that the 
Priestly Code is of post-exilic origin was accepted, the theory of 
the Pentateuch itself that the Day of Atonement was an institu- 
tion of Mosaic antiquity became untenable: for outside the 
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Priestly Code the Day of Atonement is never mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, nor, indeed, in the rest of the Old Testament. 
Literary criticism did not indeed itself disprove the antiquity of 
the institution, for an institution may be older, even centuries 
older, than the date of the first records of it in literature, for the 
simple reason that literature of a kind likely to mention it may 
not have existed for centuries after the institution had come into 
existence ; but literary criticism raises the problem: was the 
Day of Atonement an institution of great antiquity, and is it 
merely by accident that it is never mentioned in pre-exilic 
literature? Or was it of late origin and, therefore, of necessity 
unmentioned in the earlier literature? Mere lack of mention is 
inconclusive in such cases: it is, for instance, of not the slightest 
significance that whereas the Day of Atonement zs mentioned in 
the festal calendars of Lev. 23, Num. 28 and 29, it is not men- 
tioned in the law of the pilgrimage-festivals in the early law- 
books ; for the Day of Atonement is an ‘appointed season’ and 
therefore appropriately finds its place in the calendar; it is not 
a an and therefore could have had no place in the law of the 
pilgrimage-festivals. If it was a prominent institution in early 
Israel it might perhaps be expected to be regulated by law 
elsewhere in the early law-books, though it would be unwise to 
press even this point very far. The strength of the positive argu- 
ment against an ancient observance of the tenth day of the seventh 
month asa Day of Atonement, and also against the existence of any 
completely similar institution on some other day of the year, rests 
on two passages which, so far from merely omitting to mention it, 
appear to exclude it. The first of these is Ez. 4518; Ezekiel 
here provides for ¢wo annual ‘unsinnings’ (son v. }*) or expiations 
for (152 y. 7°) the sanctuary (wtpon v.!*) or the Temple (n'3A) ; 
the one of these falls on the first day of the first month, the 
other on the first day of the seventh month; expiation is made by 
means of the blood of a dzd/ock, which is applied to (>y yn3) the 
doorposts of the Temple, to the four corners of the ledge of the 
altar, and to the posts of the gate of the inner court. The bul- 
lock is thus the stated offering for these annual days of Atone- 
ment. In the following verses we have the stated offerings for the 
great yearly festivals and for sabbaths and new moons. But 
the tenth day of the seventh month is not mentioned among the 
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days on which special sacrificial offerings are required, nor as 
a matter of fact is it mentioned at all. The omission of the day 
from what is obviously a complete survey of occasions of special 
public sacrifices such as mark the Day of Atonement in Ley. 16 
can only be explained on one of two grounds: either the obser- 
vance of the Day of Atonement on the tenth of the seventh 
month was unknown to Ezekiel, or, knowing it, he deliberately 
substituted for it two annual observances neither of which was to 
fall on the—by the hypothesis—more ancient Day of Atonement. 
For such an omission by Ezekiel no ground can be assigned. 
But, moreover, the object of the expiatory ceremony is in Ezekiel 
limited to the ZemZle; in Lev. 16 the objects of the expiatory 
ceremony are both the Temple and also the entire people of 
Israel, Once again it seems to be difficult to account for Ezekiel 
so modifying an old observance of a Day of Atonement as to 
exclude the people from the virtue of both the Days of Atone- 
ment he substitutes for it. 

But Ezekiel does not stand alone in showing no knowledge of 
a Day of Atonement on the tenth of the seventh month. As has 
often been pointed out : on the first and second days of the seventh 
month (in 444 B.C.) the great public assembly and the reading of 
the Law by Ezra took place, from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
second of the same month was devoted according to law, as the 
same narrative points out, to the observance of Feasts of Booths ; 
and on the twenty-fourth of the same month a special day of 
public assembly, fasting and confession was observed ; but nothing 
is said of any observance of the tenth of the month, or of this 
special observance on the twenty-fourth having for particular 
reasons taken its place. 

The most recent attempt to maintain the pre-exilic existence ot 
the Day of Atonement on the tenth of the first month has been 
made by Eerdmans (A //test¢, Stud., iv., Leviticus 73"). Asa matter 
of fact Eerdmans maintains also the pre-exilic date of P, which if 
admitted would carry with it the pre-exilic origin of the Day of 
Atonement. Into this wider literary discussion it is impossible 
to enter here. But Eerdmans also advances certain arguments 
in favour of the pre-exilic origin of Ley. 16 and in particular of 
the day therein described. He argues positively that the ritual 
ot Lev. 16 must be pre-exilic bécause it prescribes rites which 
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could only be performed so long as the ark existed, and the ark 
ceased to exist before the exile. This is a particular application 
of the argument for the existence of the Tabernacle as described 
in P, and once again the wider question must be passed by here. 
But it is pertinent to observe (1) that, if the Tabernacle is rightly 
regarded as a projection into the past of the Temple, it is by no 
means inconsistent with the general method of P for him to take 
into account these ideal objects in framing his details of descrip- 
tion, ritual, or procedure ; (2) the comparison of the elaboration 
of ritual casuistry in the Mishnah furnishes an important parallel 
for the elaboration in description of a rite which it was no longer 
possible to perform ; and (3) that it is possible the ritual treat- 
ment of the ark may have been derived from tradition of actual 
usage. On this subject I have more to say immediately. 

But Eerdmans also endeavours to meet the damaging argument 
afforded by Ezekiel and Nehemiah against the pre-exilic origin 
of the Day of Atonement as described in Lev. 16. With regard 
to Ezekiel he endeavours to make two points: (1) that Ezekiel 
shows himself acquainted with a New Year’s period of ten days, 
i.e. extending from the first to the tenth day of the seventh 
month. This rests on assuming that the Hebrew text is correct 
in Ez. 40! which reads ‘in the beginning of the year, on the first 
day of the month’ whereas LXX reads ‘in the first month on 
the tenth day of the month’. Even if the Hebrew rather than 
the Greek text be accepted, though it may follow that at least as 
much as ten days went by the name of ‘ the beginning of the year’, 
it by no means follows that the tenth day of the month had any 
special pre-eminence among these ten days, still less that in the 
time of Ezekiel it was a Day of Atonement. On the other hand 
it remains true that Ezekiel made no provision for special sacri- 
fices on this day such as are prescribed in Lev. 23. Eerdmans’s 
second point is that it is improbable that ze Day of Atonement 
did not exist in Ezekiel’s time, because he attempted to duplicate 
the consecration of the sanctuary. But the fact that Ezekiel 
provides for ‘wo annual expiations of the Temple, but no annual 
expiation of the people, is really a strong argument against the 
priority of P: if Ezekiel’s days of Atonement were, as a super- 
ficial reading of Eerdmans might suggest, an exact duplication 
of P’s Day of Atonement, this point by itself might favour the 
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secondary nature of Ezekiel’s law; as a matter of fact Ezekiel’s 
two days of Atonement have a less extensive aim and effect than 
P’s one day of Atonement. 

With regard to Nehemiah 9, all that Eerdmans can find to say 
is that the narrative does not suggest that the Bwsstag—peniten- 
tial day—the day of fasting and confession which was held on 
the twenty-fourth of the seventh month—was anything new and 
unusual. By this he does not and cannot mean that it had been 
hitherto customary to observe such a day on the twenty-fourth 
of the seventh month: and that fasting and confession were 
nothing new and unusual is true, but irrelevant to the question 
at issue, which is whether a day combining the rites of Lev. 16 
and 23 had previously been observed in particular on the tenth 
of the seventh month. 

Here, as often, it is of the first importance to distinguish between 
the antiquity of the component elements in a particular ritual or 
observance and the antiquity of the ritual or institution in which 
they coalesce. The union may have other results than those of 
the more ancient elements acting separately ; the Day of Atone- 
ment may first have begun to exercise its peculiar influence in 
Jewish religion long after the various rites which entered into its 
observance had one and all of them separately at once reflected 
and influenced the life of the Jewish people. 

Our knowledge of the ritual of the Day of Atonement rests 
principally on Num. 29 which records the quantities required of 
special sacrifices on the day, Lev. 16, and the Mishnah tract Youa. 
Lev. 16 contains the ritual of the day as observed from towards 
the close of the fifth century B.C. at least and onwards: Yoma 
the ritual as observed in the last years of the Jewish Temple. In 
dealing with Yoma it is necessary, as always with the Mishnah, to 
allow for what we may term theoretical ritual, ritual that had 
never been observed in practice, nor had been received by the 
Rabbis of Mishnah as tradition of practice, but had been invented 
by them dialectically or casuistically. E.g.in Yowea 11 the desig- 
nation of a spare priest to take the place of the high priest if he 
became ritually unclean may well rest on tradition; R. Jehuda’s 
statement that they also appointed a woman to marry him the 
moment his wife should die is strongly casuistic exegesis. In 
Yoma, however, the really traditional seems greatly to exceed 
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what is possibly dialectical or casuistic. The record of the early 
ritual in Lev. 16 appears to be, from a literary point of view, 
composite. (Among the theories that have been held of the 
literary character of Lev. 16, that which has most prevailed per- 
haps is that which sees in the chapter a union of two laws, one 
regulating the conditions under which the high priest might 
enter the Holy of Holies, the other containing the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement.) Whatever its origin, Lev. 23 as a whole 
had for long governed practice on the Day of Atonement: Yoma 
assumes it and is mainly an account of the minuter details of 
practice stated more generally in Leviticus or in some cases of 
additional practices not suggested there, such, for example, as the 
minute regulations in Yoma for the conduct of the high priest on 
the seven days preceding, and especially on the day immediately 
preceding, the Day of Atonement. Some of this additional 
practice is antique in character, whether or not from the first 
associated with the Day of Atonement. 

A rapid survey of the different rites of the day, with some 
reference to the antiquity of the individual rites, must suffice. 
The different elements in the observance of the day are as 
follows. 

1. Abstention from work. 

2. Fasting. 

3. Special sacrifices for the day, where we have to distinguish : 

(za) The multiplication of the normal daily offering of burnt- 
offerings. 

(4) The directly expiatory sacrifices. 

(c) The prominence of the blood ritual. 

4. Confession and the scape-goat (so in Lev. 1671: in Yoma 
two confessions also over Aaron’s bullock and one over the 
scape-goat), 

Abstention from business on certain days is a custom of great 
antiquity ; such days with the Hebrews before the Exile were 
sabbaths and new moons (Am. 8°.) On the other hand, the 
extent of activity affected was apparently very much less in 
earlier than in later times. Cessation from ordinary agricul- 
tural work actually facilitated other forms of activity on the 
sabbath; the farmer’s servants and asses were released from 
work in the fields, but for that very reason were free, for example, 
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as we gather from the story of the Shunamite’s wife in 2 Ki. 4, 
to give the farmer’s wife a pleasant outing ; but such a use of the 
sabbath in later times was forbidden by the very limited dis- 
tance it was permissible to walk, not to speak of the work 
involved in harnessing the asses. Again, Jehoiada the priest and 
devotee of Yahweh planned the stratagem by which Athaliah 
was overthrown for a sabbath (2 Ki. 11)—a striking contrast 
to the Maccabean soldiers, who were at first restrained by the 
observance of the sabbath from even defending themselves 
against attack. The particular abstention prescribed in Ley. 23 
for the Day of Atonement is abstention on the later scale; 
whereas on other sacred days the law requires abstention from 
servile work, which corresponds roughly to saééath-abstention 
in pre-exilic times. On the Day of Atonement, as on the 
sabbaths, it requires abstention from a work (Lev. 23”* °°). 
Moreover, the Day is here said to be naw nav. Whether or 
not an observance of the tenth day of the seventh month goes 
back to pre-exilic times, it is probable that this custom of 
observing on it the later sabbatical cessation from a work is 
not earlier than the Exile. 

Fasting, like abstention from work on certain days, is without 
doubt an ancient custom,! and is not infrequently referred to in 
early Hebrew literature, most often in connexion with private 
circumstances, as when, e. g., David fasts with a view to inducing 
Yahweh to pity him and spare the life of his child; but public 
fasts in which the people as a whole participated were also 
observed in early times. On the other hand, these early public 
fasts seem to have been observed as occasion arose, and not 
annually ; the joyous days of Unleavened Bread, of Harvest, and 
of Thanksgiving recurred at the same season every year; but 
our existing early literature contains no allusion to a Day of 
Fasting which the Hebrews were required to observe every year, 
whatever the circumstances. Indeed the narrative of Jer. 36 
seems to exclude such a day even as late as the end of the seventh 
century. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim (604 B.C.) Jeremiah 
commands Baruch to read his roll in the Temple on a fast day 
(oi¥ oY); in the next year (603) in the ninth month, i.e. December, 
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the people proclaimed a fast and Baruch read the roll. Between 
Jeremiah’s command and Baruch’s execution of it the tenth day of 
the seventh month must have passed once if not twice. Why, if it 
was then an annual fast day, did Baruch wait at least two months, 
and perhaps fourteen months, before he read the roll ? 

With regard to the special sacrifices for the day it must suffice 
to recall here the conclusion reached in a previous lecture, that 
expiatory sacrifices, whether they were specifically termed Lattéth 
or not, were certainly offered before the Exile. The various 
types then, and, with the possible exception of the Aattdth, the 
various names for the several types of sacrifice offered on the day, 
were ancient. The question of a later element here turns on the 
precise regulation of quantity. If there was a public fast day 
before the Exile it was doubtless marked by some special sacri- 
fices which need not have been essentially different from those 
presented in the law, though the precise definition of quantities 
is not likely to have been original. So again the blood ritual, 
which is so conspicuous in the observance of the day, must be in 
essence ancient enough, and in particular we may believe that 
the unsinning by this means ofthe Temple and altar, which forms 
the primary and sole-mentioned object of the day in Ezekiel and 
an important object in Lev. 23, was practised, and that, probably 
enough, periodically in the Temple at Jerusalem and at earlier 
sanctuaries too before the Exile. 

Our judgement with regard to the scape-goat ritual must be 
similar. We must distinguish between the fundamental ritual 
element and the particular associations with which it appears. 
The one is certainly ancient enough, not to say primitive ; the 
other of less certain age and probably enough late. The general 
principle of transferring sins physically to some animal or other 
medium, and, by then dismissing the medium, getting rid for good 
of the sins, is now recognized as a widespread practice associated 
with a stage of belief far nearer the primitive than the religion 
either of Ezra or of Moses, In various forms the principle has 
maintained itself with more or less characteristic modification in 
various historical primitive religions; and, alike in the guises 
which it has assumed in primitive religion and the religions of 
civilized people, it has been fully described by Sir J. E. Frazer in 
the Golden Bough, ii. 3, and Golden Bough, vi, ‘The Scape- 
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goat’. The annual unloading of the sins of Israel on to the goat for 
Azazel is not the only trace of the custom in Jewish thought and 
practice. The meaning of the ritual with the two birds in the 
case of one recovered from leprosy ! appears to be that the sin 
and disease of the convalescent was transmitted to the living 
bird, and so, as the bird flies away, dismissed from the man for 
good and all. Anda similar type of thought appears to govern 
the form of Zechariah’s vision of the wickedness of the whole 
land of Israel shut up in the form of a woman in a bushel and 
borne away by two other woman-forms to the land of Babylon. 
Of the peculiarities of the Hebrew scape-goat ritual on the 
Day of Atonement it must suffice to refer briefly to two. Firstly, 
the goat which receives upon itself and carries away the sins of 
Israel is called the ‘ goat for Azazel’, and to Azazel in the wilder- 
ness the goat is ultimately dismissed ; but, secondly, in spite of 
the goat being thus regarded as sacred to, or made the property 
of, Azazel, it is brought intimately into relation with the worship 
of Yahweh, and its power to remove the sins of Israel is immedi- 
ately associated with confession of sins fo Yahweh. Of the 
second point first. It is unnecessary at this time of day to waste 
words proving that Azazel is as much a person as Yahweh— 
though exactly what kind of person is a much more open ques- 
tion. Yet Azazel in no sense in the law, still less in Youza, stands 
on any equality with Yahweh, whatever may have possibly been 
the case in earlier popular religion. In the first place two male 
goats are selected by the priest of Yahweh as a means of expia- 
tion (Lev. 16°); then do¢h goats are set defore Yahweh; and only 
then, and still by the priest of Yahweh, lots are cast to decide to 
what use each goat is to be put (Lev. 167%): one goat is thus 
assigned to Yahweh, the other to Azazel (Lev. 161°). The goat 
retained for Yahweh is slain and then used for expiating the 
Temple ; the goat for Azazel is once again set living defore 
Yahweh (Lev. 16"): Aaron, i.e. the high priest, lays his hands on 
it and confesses over it all the iniquities of the Israelites and (so) 
transfers them to the goat, which is, now sin-laden, dismissed from 
the Temple of Yahweh into the wilderness, the home of Azazel: 
the sins, like the wickedness in Zechariah’s vision which is dis- 
patched to Babylon, are thus sent to an appropriate place or, this 
1 Lev. 14. 
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being peculiar to Leviticus, to an appropriate person, but in both 
cases the removal of sin is due to the power of Yahweh. Azazel 
receives the sins, but he is not active in ridding Israel of them; the 
goat bears the sins, but once again does not relieve Israel of sin ; 
the goat can be loaded with Israel’s sin and Azazel can or must 
receive them, decause Yahweh wills that ‘expiation shall be 
made for the Israelites from all their sins once a year’ (v."), 
and has willed that expiation shall be made by this procedure. 
Such is the theory of the framers of the law, though it may well 
be that the rite of the scape-goat here incorporated in the 
worship of Yahweh, for reasons we can only surmise, and at 
a time which we cannot closely define, was once observed with 
little or no recognition of Yahweh or of the truth that He only 
can remove sin. Yomwa supplies what had ata later time become 
the fixed ritual of confession before the sins were considered to 
pass from Israel on to the goat; and this ritual of confession and 
response still further emphasizes the fact that Yahweh alone is the 
active principle in the expiation of sins: ‘And thus the priest 
said, O Yahweh (oun), thy people the house of Israel have com- 
mitted iniquity, transgressed and sinned before thee: O Yahweh 
expiate now the iniquities, transgressions which thy people the 
house of Israel have committed, transgressed and sinned before 
thee; as it is written in the law of Moses, For on that day he 
shall make expiation for you to cleanse you from all your sins : 
before Yahweh ye shall be clean. And the priests and the people 
who were standing in the Temple-court, when they heard the 
ineffable name which was being uttered from the mouth of the 
High Priest, knelt and worshipped and fell down on their faces 
and said, Blessed is the name of the glory of his kingdom for 
ever and ever,’ ! 

Whence and when came the part played by Azazel? For 
Azazel is not of the essence of the rite even of the scape-goat. 
It would be in accordance with numerous analogies for the goat 
to go merely into the solitary wilderness, without being assigned 
there to any divine or demonic person. It may be that scape- 
goats were used in ancient Israel, and that 4 zaze/ is none the 
less a relatively late addition to Jewish thought ; and that as the 
rite of the scape-goat, so the person of Azazel was brought into 
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relation with an act of expiation proceeding from Yahweh with 
which they had originally nothing to do. The similarity of the 
name to those numerous names of the angels which, according to 
Jewish tradition itself, the Jews brought up from Babylon is great, 
and the etymological efforts that have been made to escape the 
significance of this similarity cannot be regarded as happy. 
Whether or not we accept in the precise form in which he pre- 
sents it Cheyne’s theory ! that Azazel is a fallen angel substituted 
by the author of the ritual for the crowd of se‘zri# (or earth 
demons) to whom the people sacrificed, and that he was accord- 
ingly of literary not of popular origin, he is on safer ground in 
associating the Azazel of Lev. 16 with the Azazel of the Book of 
Enoch, and in general with a relatively late stage of Jewish theory, 
than is Orelli, for example, in attempting? to maintain that 
Azazel was a figure in the religion of Moses ; Orelli’s argument 
that at a later time Satan rather than Azazel would have been set 
over against Yahweh breaks down in view of the position occu- 
pied by Azazel in the Book of Enoch. That the ritual of Lev. 23 
contains elements of great antiquity is, in the light of anthropo- 
logical investigation, beyond question: that the practice of trans- 
ferring sins or disease to animals was ancient in Israel is suffi- 
ciently probable ; but it also remains probable that the particular 
combination of ritual contained in Lev. 23 and practised after 
the Exile is not early, but that we have here a priestly attempt 
to disarm inveterate popular practice by associating it with the 
worship of Yahweh and to secure recognition of the supremacy 
of Yahweh by clearly marking off the animal that carries the sins 
and the divine or demonic being who had become, but was not, 
perhaps, originally, associated with the ritual as merely subordi- 
nate agents in expiation and not the cause of it. 

We may, in conclusion, attempt an estimate of the place occu- 
pied by the Day of Atonement in Jater Jewish life and thought. 

It was but a single day in the year, whereas the other major 
festal days whose observance was required in the Law numbered 
nearly twenty ; yet this one day in some respects played a larger 
part in the religious life and imposed itself more on Jewish 
thought than the great festal and joyous anniversaries. The 
Day occupies, moreover, a striking place in the calendar ; coming 

1 FB. Azazel. * PRE ‘Verséhnungstag ’. 
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between New Year’s Day, on which, as early as the Mishnah at 
least, it was believed that men were judged and their destinies 
fixed by God for the year, and the great festival of the Ingathered 
Harvest with its gay and cheerful rites which began a fortnight 
later. The yearly expiation was thus able to add during the 
days of the festival to the joy of harvest the joy of recently 
forgivensin. In the later Midrash it was the one day in the 365 
of the year when Satan for three hours abstained from accusing 
Israel. 

The Day of Atonement was marked, like other fixed seasons 
of the Ecclesiastical Calendar, by special public sacrifices in the 
Temple in addition to those offered daily; it thus appealed 
specially on this ground to all those, whether of Judea or of the 
Diaspora, to whom the thought of the due working of the sacri- 
ficial system at any time appealed; yet not on this ground more 
specially than other special days of the year; except indeed on 
this ground, that on this day the high priest in person discharged 
duties which on other days could be and were regularly dis- 
charged by an ordinary priest, and also performed certain rites 
which were alone performed even by him on this day. The kind 
of appeal that this could make to certain minds is familiarly 
illustrated by the Epistle to the Hebrews. But the earlier Jewish 
community was on this day not only specially engaged in and 
through its supreme representative, the high priest: but was 
also, in each of its individual members personally, a participant in 
the special rites of the day in virtue of the fast, and the sabbath 
rest, which all alike had to observe: the sabbath rest the day 
shared with the weekly sabbath ; the rigid fasting from evening 
to evening it shared with the commemoration on the ninth of Ab 
of the destruction of the Temple: but the combination of fasting 
and sabbath rest was peculiar to the day, and the fasting itself was 
peculiar in that it was commemorative, as that of the ninth of Ab, 
but penitential or expiatory. In one other respect the day was 
unique in the Jewish year: on this day alone was the method 
of the scape-goat adopted in the interest of the whole com- 
munity. 

The heightened sacrificial solemnity of the day, the sabbath 
rest and the fast observed by every individual, the popular rite, 
so transparent in its meaning, of the scape-goat, continued to give 
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the Day a peculiarly vivid power and a unique place in the life 
and imagination of the Jews. 

It is obvious that a very mechanical and unethical view of sin 
and forgiveness might be fostered by the day; if the danger of 
such an association always threatened and often befell the practice 
of expiatory sacrifice, which was conspicuous on this day, the 
danger was heightened by the association, on this day, of expia- 
tory sacrifice with the ritual of the scape-goat. We have seen 
that it would be unfair to charge the framers of the law with 
a merely mechanical and unethical view of sin and forgiveness, 
overlooking the direct action in expiation which the law attri- 
butes to God. We have seen also that the confession given in 
the ritual of Yowea emphasizes and indeed alone takes account 
of God’s part in expiation. But an allusion in the same Mishnah 
tract shows us, what we might in any case have expected, that 
many of the less instructed seized hold on the primitive and still 
strong significance of the scape-goat, and therefore, to make 
doubly sure that their sins would be carried away, unloaded their 
sins individually and directly on the goat. ‘ They constructed’, 
we read in Yoma 6*,‘an easy path (w33) for the goat on account 
of the Babylonians’; that by the Babylonians is meant the 
Alexandrine Jews, as the Gemara would have it, is altogether im- 
probable; more probably it means the crowd, but we need not 
settle the point here, but merely mark the reason given for con- 
structing the easy escape for the goat: for, the Mishnah continues, 
‘they used to tear out the goat’s hair and say Take (viz. our sins) 
and begone, take and begone.’ We may perhaps compare 
with this the statement in the Epistle of Barnabas 7% that all the 
congregation spat upon the goat and pricked it. In this popular, 
as distinct from the solemn priestly Temple, treatment of the goat 
we may well have a survival of the ancient popular rites which the 
priesthood has attempted to purge; or, given a scape-goat, such 
treatment might not unnaturally originate afresh. In any case 
the action of the Jewish populace, and we may pretty safely add 
their thought of sin-transference, was closely similar to practices 
of sin and disease transference cited by Sir James Frazer, of which 
one may be quoted: ‘In some parts of Breadalbane it was formerly 
the custom of New Year’s Day to take a dog to the door, give him 
a bit of bread and drive him out, saying, ‘Get away, you dog! 
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Whatever death of men or loss of cattle would happen in this 
house to the end of the year, may it all light on your head.” 

In another respect the Day of Atonement was liable to foster 
in certain minds a view of expiation which neither the law nor its 
custodians intended. ‘A man might say:? I will sin and the 
Day of Atonement will expiate my sin: but for such an one 
the Day of Atonement secures no expiation.’ Again, the Day of 
Atonement might be regarded as acting so mechanically as to 
eliminate the need for reparation as between man and man: 
hence also the Mishnah: ‘ For sins between a man and his neigh- 
bour, it does not atone, until the man satisfy (Ax) his neighbour.’ 

Every ritual of expiation, every symbol of forgiveness, every 
theory of atonement, is liable to abuse and to foster an unethical 
and unspiritual conception of God’s attitude to sin; and it would 
not be difficult, were there time, to parallel from other religions 
such abuses as we have observed of the Jewish Day of Atonement, 
and also of such protests in favour of a more worthy one. . 

It remains to remark that while naturally the concentration ot 
thought on the Day of Atonement, on sin and the need for its 
expiation, gave to the Day a sombre colour unlike the joy of the 
annual festivals, yet even this day led up to its own particular joy 
in the expiation accomplished. So perhaps we may account for 
that very remarkable custom, a survival, perhaps, from an earlier 
and different observance of the day, according to which, as on the 
tenth day of Ab of which we have spoken, the maidens of Jeru- 
salem on the Day of Atonement went clad in white to dance 
in the vineyards. 

On the Day of Atonement the expiatory rites of the Jewish 
sacrificial system culminate. If the conclusion is correct that the 
Day as described in Lev. 26 is a post-exilic institution, it will 
follow that in the later as contrasted with earlier religion, the 
sense of sin and the need for expiation were heightened, and 
with this an outlook on life in some respects less bright yet 
deeper secured. But expiatory rites were anything but a com- 
plete novelty in post-exilic religion; and in that religion right 
down to the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, the older festivals of joy, 
even if somewhat modified, maintained their place. It may be 
that in some modern presentations both the joyous side of pre- 

1 The Scapegoat, p. 209. 2 Yoma 8°. 
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exilic and the sombre side of post-exilic religion have been over- 
emphasized. On this latter point I would conclude, summarizing 
this and previous lectures thus: In the Jewish religion, in the 
time of our Lord, the Day of Atonement with its stress on sin and 
expiation, with its fasting and solemn rest and inactivity, was the 
supreme day of the year: yet it was but one day; within the 
year some twenty days of full festival joy also occurred, and some 
forty other days were observed as happy memorials of the works 
which God had wrought, especially in relatively recent times, on 
behalf of His people. In any estimate of Jewish religious life 
in the time of our Lord these feasts should not be overlooked, nor 
their significance depreciated. 


X XI 


THE SHEAR 


PASSOVER and Unleavened Bread had by the first century of 
our era become so closely and indissolubly connected that either 
name could be, and was, applied either to the whole of the fes- 
tival week or to the first day of it, which was distinguished by the 
offering on it of the actual Paschal victim. But an examination 
of the earlier laws of the O.T. raises serious doubts whether this 
close association existed much, if any, earlier than the Exile. 
Before pursuing this question further and going forward to the 
meaning attached at different times to the familiar rites of the 
Paschal victim and the taboo on all that was leavened, it will be 
well to consider a third rite that was a sufficiently conspicuous 
feature of the festival week as long as the Temple stood, which 
has left its mark on the Jewish Liturgy in the ritual known as the 
Counting of the Omer, and which is observed from Easter or 
Passover to Whitsuntide or Pentecost, but which is less familiar 
to Christian students of the Bible. Whereas Passover and Un- 
leavened Bread are referred to and even described with frequency 
both in the O.T. and in the N.T., the sheaf is mentioned, 
and that with brevity and some ambiguity, but once in the O.T. 
and never inthe N.T. In compensation we have accounts of the 
practice in the first century of our era in Philo, who wrote before 
the destruction of the Temple, and Josephus, whose account was 
written less than twenty-five years after that event. In connexion 
with these a good deal of the detail in the Mishnah (17 z. x.) 
may be accepted as genuine tradition preserving some vivid 
details of the practice in form prior to the destruction of the 
Temple. 

I will first describe the practice of this period and draw atten- 
tion to one or two questions raised by the accounts of it, and 
then turn back to the earlier and briefer account given in the 
Pentateuch. 


‘Yar? 
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Philo (De Sepzen. ii. 20), after describing Passover, the fourth 
festival of his scheme, and Unleavened Bread as the fifth, yet 
as he remarks combined (cuvvdémrev) with Passover, continues, 
‘there is also a festival—éopt7#—which falls immediately after 
the first day of the festival (of Passover—‘Eoprn dé €oriv 7) pera 
Thy mpetny evOds Auwépav), and this is called, on account of 
what takes place on it, dpéypa (the Sheaf). For this (sheaf) 
is brought to the altar as the aparche, both of the country 
which fell by lot to the (Jewish) nation separately, and of the 
whole race of mankind in common; the reason for this being, 
that as the priest is to the city, so is the Jewish people (€@vos) to 
the whole world (o/xovpévny). ... Now it has been shown how 
the sheaf is made an aparche both of our native land and of the 
whole earth in gratitude for abundant good harvests which both 
the (Jewish) nation and the whole human race desire to enjoy. 
It is also fitting not to overlook that many other useful ends are 
served by the aparche. Firstly, it is a memorial of God, than 
which it is impossible to find a more perfect good, and then it is 
a most perfect requital (éo184) to the real cause of fertility. 
The sheaf of the aparche consists of barley.! 

It will be convenient to note certain features here that are clear 
and unambiguous: 

1. The offering is made on the second day of Passover, i.e. 
the 16th of Nisan. The day of the month is not indeed stated, 
and the phraseology, ‘a festival which is immediately after the 
first day’, may ultimately be due to the ambiguous phraseology 
in Lev. 23 which has given rise to so much discussion; at the 
same time Philo does not appear to be so much committing him- 
self to a particular interpretation of a disputed phrase as stating 
the actual practice of his time. 

2. The offering is of barley. 

3. The word used by Philo, as also by Josephus, to describe 
the amount and character of the barley offered is dpd¢ypa; though 
in later Greek usage this was scarcely confined to its earlier 
meaning of ‘so many stalks of corn as can be grasped in the hand’, 
a smail bundle or sheaf was suitably expressed by it, and this 
appears to be the meaning of 723, the term used in the Mishnah, 


[’ Mangey, ii. 294.] 
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in contradistinction to moby, the word used in Gen. 377 of the 
large sheaves of Joseph and his brothers.* 

4. The offering is a communal offering, not the offering of 
an individual; it is primarily on behalf of the Jewish nation, 
indirectly, according to Philo’s universalistic theology, on behalf 
of the whole human race. 

The account of the ceremony given by Josephus is in the 
Antiquities, iii. 10°, and is as follows: 

‘In the month Xanthicus, which is amongst us called Nisan... 
and on the fourteenth day by the moon (for in that month we 
were freed from enslavement to the Egyptians) it is ordained 
(€véuroe) that we should every year sacrifice that sacrifice 
called Passover, which, as I have said, we sacrificed at the time 
of the Exodus from Egypt. ... Then on the fifteenth day (of 
the month) the festival of Passover is succeeded by that of 
Unleavened Bread, lasting seven days, during which they feed 
on unleavened bread. ... And on the second day of Unleavened 
Bread, being the sixteenth (of the month), they take of the 
produce which they have reaped, but which they have not 
previously touched. And deeming it right to honour God first, 
from whom they have obtained a good supply of this produce, 
they offer to him the aparche of the barley in the following 
manner: Having roasted the sheaf (76 dpéyya) of the ears of 
corn, and winnowed them, and having made the barley clean for 
grinding, they offer on the altar to God a tenth (of an ephah) : 
and having cast a handful (épd¢ypa) on the fire, they leave the 
rest for the use of the priests. And then it is lawful for them 
publicly and privately to reap (their harvest). At the time of 
the aparche of the produce they sacrifice a ram as a burnt- 
offering.’ 

Thus Josephus as clearly as Philo indicates the second day of 
Unleavened Bread, i.e. the sixteenth of Nisan, as the day of the 
celebration, and barley as the széstance of the offering. Of the 
quantity he also uses the term dpdyya. In the following 
respects he indicates additional or different elements of the 
ritual; (1) the sheaf is not presented as such at the altar, but the 


1 See Levy, s.v. 73°93. The LXX, however, renders both moon of Gen. 
and Dy of Lev. 23 by dpdypa. 
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ears of corn are rubbed out and roasted before presentation ; 
(2) a part only of the barley is placed on the altar fire, the rest 
falls to the priests. 

The tradition or interpretation embodied in the Mishnah, 
chiefly in 17°, x., agrees with these details given by Josephus 
and gives further details. In part, at least, the details given in 
the Mishnah, from the way in which they are given, appear to be 
genuine tradition of past practice, and not mere speculative 
interpretation of the biblical zex¢. In part the Mishnaic treat- 
ment of the subject obviously consists here, as often elsewhere, 
of divergent views of the meaning of the text of Scripture, and 
consequently of what ought to be the practice. One of these 
disputed points of practice turning on divergent interpretation of 
obscure phrases of Scripture was the day of the week and the 
day of the month on which the sheaf ought to be presented. 
The text of Scripture required the sheaf to be offered ‘on the 
morrow after the sabbath’ (nawn nanpp)—an obscure phrase 
with regard to the meaning of which modern as well as ancient 
interpreters are at variance. According to the Sadducees, 
sabbath in this phrase means, as elsewhere in Scripture, the 
seventh day of the week: consequently the morrow of the 
sabbath was the first day of the week: consequently this sheaf 
ought in every year to be offered on the same day of the week, 
to wit the first, and necessarily therefore in different years on 
different days of the month. According to the Pharisees, ‘ the 
sabbath’ in the phrase means exceptionally not the weekly 
sabbath, but the first day of the feast of Unleavened Bread. 
Since this fell on a fixed day of the month, the fifteenth, the 
sheaf also was always offered on a fixed day of the month, viz. 
the sixteenth ; necessarily, therefore, in different years it fell on 
different days of the week, sometimes on a sabbath, though, of 
course, more frequently on a week-day. Practice, if we may 
trust Philo and Josephus, in the first century A.D. followed the 
Pharisaic interpretation. But this raised points which the 
Sadducean interpretation escaped: how, for example, were the 
conflicting duties involved in fulfilling the law of the sheaf and 
observing the laws of the sabbath to be decided? On this 
conflict of duty and the dispute between the Sadducean and 
Pharisaic interpretation much of the Mishnah turns, but in such 
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a way, as I have already said, as to suggest that a good deal of 
the actual practice is incidentally preserved. 

The discussion begins: R. Ishmael said, ‘If the day of offering 
fall on a sabbath, the sheaf consisted of three measures, if on 
a week-day of five’;! but the wise said alike on week-day and 
sabbath it consisted of three measures. R. Chanina o757 jab 
said: ‘On the sabbath it was reaped by one person, with one 
sickle, and put in one basket ; on a week-day, by three persons, 
in three baskets, by three sickles’. The wise said: ‘On sabbath. 
and week-day alike by three in three baskets with three sickles.’ 

(3) The commandment of the crop required that it should be 
offered of crop grown in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem; were 
this not ripe, it might be offered from crop of any place. It 
once happened that the sheaf was offered of crop grown at 
Gannoth Seriphim, and the two loaves of crops grown in the 
valley of En-Soker. What was the custom? Messengers of 
Beth-Din went out on the eve of the Festival, and of the still 
growing corn bound the required quantity (1nx) into n)3"73 (small 
sheaves, bundles, as much as can be grasped with the hand) that 
it might be the more easily reaped. And people from all the 
neighbouring towns came that the reaping of the sheaf might 
take place with as much pomp as possible. As soon as it was 
dark (as the fifteenth passes into the sixteenth of Nisan) the 
reaper said to them, ‘ Has the sun set?’ They said, ‘Yes’. ‘ Has 
the sun set?’ They said, ‘Yes’. ‘(With) this sickle?’ They 
sad, ‘.Yes’.. £(With) this-sickle?” They said; Yes7.«* (Into) 
this basket ?’ They said,‘ Yes’. ‘(Into) this basket?’ They 
said, ‘Yes’. On a sabbath day he said (further) to them, 
‘On this sabbath day?’ They said, ‘Yes’. ‘On this sabbath 
day?’ They said, ‘Yes’. ‘Shall I reap?’ They said to him, 
‘Reap’. ‘Shall I reap?’ They said to him,‘Reap’. He re- 
peated every question and they replied to every question, thrice. 
And why all this? On account of the Boethusaeans, for they 
said, ‘ The reaping of the Omer ought not to take place on the 
outgoing of the Festival’. 

(4) (The sheaf) was reaped, put in a basket and brought to 
the Temple Court. They roasted it on the fire in order to fulfil 


1 The smaller quantity causing less work. 
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the law that it should be roasted (or parched) corn (Sp: Lev. 2"). 
According to R. Meir the roasting must be done while the corn 
is still in the ear,! but the wise said it should be beaten with 
reeds or green twigs (soft things like this) so that it should not 
be crushed, and that then the grains should be put on a perfor- 
ated roasting pan (2128) with holes so that the fire might directly 
affect the whole. Then it was spread out in the court and the 
wind blew on it: it was put ina grain mill; and a tenth (of an 
ephah) was taken out which was winnowed with thirteen sieves, 
and the remainder was redeemed and eaten by anyone.... As 
for the tenth the priest approached it, added to it the requisite 
oil and frankincense, poured this out and mingled it, waved it, 
presented it, took a handful of it and burnt it (on the altar fire), 
and the remainder was eaten by the priests. 

(5) When the sheaf had been offered, people went out and 
found the market-place in Jerusalem full of meal and parched 
corn: according to R. Meir this custom had not, according to 
R. Judah it had, the approval of the wise. After the sheaf had 
been offered (those who were in Jerusalem) were allowed (to eat) 
the new corn immediately, those who lived at a distance from 
midday onwards. After the destruction of the Temple 
R. Jochanan b. Zakkai ordained that during the whole day of 
sn it should not be allowable (to eat it)... Why were those 
living at a distance allowed it from midday onwards? Because 
they knew that Beth Din would not be so careless (as not to offer 
it before that hour). 

(6) (The offering of) the sheaf rendered (the produce of the 
new crop) lawful (for consumption) throughout the land ; but the 
hot loaves (offered at Pentecost) (first rendered the use of the new 
crop for offerings) at the Temple (lawful). 

(7) Wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye are subject to the law 
that the new produce may not be eaten before the Passover 
or reaped before the sheaf (has been reaped). (Nevertheless) 
artificially watered fields in the plains may be reaped, but the 
corn must not be heaped up (into shocks). ... Again (growing 
corn) may be reaped and given as fodder to cattle... it may 
also be reaped in view of a secondary crop, to secure a place for 


1 Cp. Josephus, 477. iii. 10°. 
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a mourner, to avoid interference with a Beth Ham-midrash ; but 
in these cases it must not be bound into sheaves (M313) but only 
into small bundles (onay). The commandment requires the 
sheaf to be offered from the standing corn; if such is not to be 
found (because the crop is already all reaped), it may be offered 
of corn that had already been cut and put up in sheaves.... 
The commandment requires the offering to be made of fresh (n°) 
corn: if such is not to be had, it may be offered of that which is 
dry. The commandment requires it to be cut in the night; yet 
if it be cut in the day it is valid; and (the duty of reaping the 
sheaf) overrides the law of the sabbath. 

These elaborate regulations of the Rabbis apply to an ancient 
rite which is in the O.T. described in only one passage, 
Ley. 23114, and there briefly. In part the regulations are 
governed by changing circumstances, in part by subtilties of 
interpretation and the association with this passage of others 
(Lev. 2!' and Dt.26!-") which really have little or nothing to do 
with it. An examination of the Rabbinic treatment here gives 
some instructive illustrations of the way in which the original 
meaning of sacrificial custom, even where it had survived long 
among the people, was gradually eliminated without, so far as can 
be seen, the substitution! of any fresh meaning clearly held or 
taught beyond the general and fundamental fact that the sacri- 
ficial regulations were divine commandments, and on that ground, 
apart from any perception of their meaning, were to be observed. 
The law in Ley., so far as it refers to the peculiar observance of 
the sheaf, was as follows: 

‘When you have come into the land which I am giving you and 
reap the harvest of it, you shall bring a sheaf of the firstfruits of 
your harvest to the priest; and he shall wave the sheaf before 
Yahweh that you may be accepted: on the day following the 
sabbath the priest shall wave it. And you shall eat neither 
bread nor roasted grain, nor early ears, until that very day, until 
you have brought the offering of your God.’ 

So we read in Ley. 231% 1) 14; the intervening verses merely 
provide for the offering, at the same time as the sheaf, of a sheep 


1 By the Rabbis; ct. Philo 
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and the normal accompaniments of meal, oil, and wine: in these 
there is nothing peculiar; they merely prescribe one of the 
animal sacrifices which form so conspicuous and monotonous 
a feature in the late ritual legislation of the O.T. With the 
sheaf it is different: it stands in certain respects unique among 
the altar rites of the Jews; the rite and its effect can be classified 
and easily classified: but other rites of the same class are not 
Jewish; they are alien. This rite is one of those that have been 
most illuminated by anthropology and the comparative study of 
religion. Its original meaning, up to a certain point, is in no 
way obscure: uncertainty only begins when we consider the 
extent to which that original meaning was consciously maintained, 
or was transformed, or was simply lost. 

The law of the sheaf stands in the ritual calendar of the 
Priestly Code; but it was taken over into that Code, being 
amplified in the process, especially in regard to the offering of 
the lamb, from the Law of Holiness. Into the details of analysis 
as between H and P it is unnecessary to enter here;' even H as 
a code is no older than the sixth century B.C., but the rite which 
is here first, and alone in the O.T., recorded is much more 
ancient. We note: 

(1) That the ritual of the Sheaf is strictly the ritual of an 
agricultural community. It had no part in the religion of the 
Hebrews before their entrance into Canaan: it probably became 
part of their ritual as soon as they were well established as 
cultivators of the soil of Canaan. It is interesting to observe 
that the calendar itself recognizes that this ritual must have been 
first exercised after the settlement: like all the others, the actual 
ordinance is in this case too referred to Moses; but whereas it is 
said of other festivals such as the Passover, the Day of Atone- 
ment, &c., that they are to be observed on such and such a day 
in the calendar without regard to places or circumstances, of the 
offering of the sheaf it is said—tWhen you have come into the 
land which I am giving you ... you shall bring a sheaf,’ &c. 

(2) Of the details of the ritual, Lev. says little. The sheaf 
(ny) is to be brought to the priest, and he is to wave it before 


1 Probably 10, 11, 14a (except ‘until that very day’), is H; 12?, 13, 
14b, P. Rather differently C. and H. and Dr. 
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Yahweh, i.e. at the altar. The obvious meaning of the phrase 
myn nsx 43n) is that the sheaf itself was waved at the altar: and 
the abandonment of this earlier custom in favour of presenting 
at the altar the grains separated from the ears, of which both 
Josephus and the Mishnah speak, can perhaps be accounted for. 
Of the destiny of the sheaf after if had been waved the law says 
nothing; but in view of the destiny of most objects that were 
waved before the altar! we may infer that the sheaf fell to the 
priests as Yahweh’s proxies; such is the practice described in 
the Mishnah, except that a handful of the grain was burnt on 
the altar. If, indeed, some part of the harvest is to be offered to 
the gods or spirits, a custom which rested w/émately on the 
belief that the gods fed, like men, on the produce of the earth, 
with the weakening or disappearance of this idea, much of what 
had once been offered to the gods becomes a mere fee, paid 
without religious ceremony, to their representatives the priests ; 
such was the tithe of later Judaism and the “7amah (Numoers, 
p-. 225). But in the case of certain small quantities, the idea that 
the grain was given, in the first instance at least, direct to 
Yahweh affected even the ritual: the sheaf was solemnly waved 
or swung in front of and towards the altar for Yahweh’s accept- 
ance, and in the ritual of the 4¢kkurzm or firstfruits described 
in the Mishnah, the produce presented as firstfruits by the 
individual grower was placed on the altar (Bzk. 3°; Numbers, 
pé228): 

The difference between the sheaf of Lev. 231°" zx zts resent 
setting and tn the Mishnah and the firstfruits described in 
Num. 18! and Mishnah, £72., lies especially in the fact that the 
sheaf was a communal offering (Wa¥n j29p), the bikkurim 
individual offerings (Wn ja7p). The offering of the sheaf 
releases the whole land, all Jews living near or far, from the 
taboo on the new produce; all the neighbouring towns, as we 
have seen, streamed out to see the sheaf cut, and, relying on 
a punctual discharge of the ritual, Jews living remote from Jeru- 
salem felt at liberty to eat the new produce after midday on the 
16th of Nisan, the day of the presentation. Such a communal 

1 Numbers, p. 224. Cp., e.g., Lev. 7°° (the breast of the peace-offering), 


Num, 8''ff. (the Levites). Quite exceptionally what had first been waved 
was burnt en¢zre on the altar (Exod. 29-) or in part (Num. 5”). 
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offering affecting the whole of Jewry, at a later date even the 
Jews of the Diaspora (?) as well as of the homeland, presupposes 
a strongly centralized religious life and is not readily accounted 
for after the Deuteronomic Reformation. Prior to that the 
offerings that released the harvest from the taboo were presum- 
ably made at local altars and affected the surrounding districts 
only ; Jerusalem, which may previously have been the centre of 
a large district, became by the reform the only centre for the 
whole land.} 

But the sheaf differed from the bikkurim further in this: that 
it was offered at the very commencement of harvest, thereby 
releasing for consumption dy the harvesters of the crop they 
were reaping, the bikkurim were not. The solemn treatment of 
the first ears to be reaped of the new crop may rest ultimately on 
the idea that the corn spirit actually inhabits the corn, but of this 
idea no trace survives, apart from the taboo, even in the earliest 
Hebrew record of the rite. Even the Mishnah is a little ambigu- 
ous with regard to the extent of the taboo: was the consumption 
only of the new crops, or was the veagzzg of them also forbidden 
till the sheaf of firstfruits had been solemnly reaped? The 
severer taboo would most fully perpetuate the effect of the ancient 
conception. 

It is curious that a rite so closely associated with a certain 
stage in the growth of the crops, and dependent upon this stage 
having been reached for its due fulfilment, should have been fixed 
to a particular date in the calendar; yet later Jewish practice 
(Josephus, Philo, Mishnah) fixed it for the fifteenth day of Nisan, 
and the differing Sadducean ¢heory fixed it within a week, i.e. 
for the Sunday falling between the fifteenth and twenty-second 
of Nisan.? In fixing the offering of the sheaf for a particular 

’ Analogous to this centralization is the Athenian state festival of the 
Proerosia with a certain world-wide (cp. Philo on the sheaf) significance : 
Frazer, Corn and the Wild, sof. 

* Yet a third theory, which has governed the practice of the Falashes, fixed 
the sabbath involved for the ast day of Passover week, which equally with 
the first day was a day of solemn assembly and abstinence from servile 
work (Num. 28). The sheaf on this theory was offered on the 22nd of 
Nisan. According to Charles, this theory is implied in Jub. 15!, which 


fixes Pentecost for the 15th of the third month, i.e. 15+28+7 days after 
Nisan 22. 
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date in the calendar, did later Jewish practice agree with, or 
differ from, more ancient practice ? 

The answer to this question turns in part on the question 
whether ‘the morrow after the sabbath’ of Lev. 23 was a fixed 
day, and in part on the degree to which later Jewish practice 
shows signs of accommodation. 

Lev. 23 describes, as we have already remarked, two peculiar 
offerings: the offering of a sheaf of firstfruits of barley on ‘ the 
day after the sabbath’, and the offering of two loaves prepared 
from the new corn (wheat) of the season seve weeks later. The 
beginning and the end of this period of seven weeks are evidently 
intimately connected ; and in relation to one another the pre- 
sentation of the sheaf and of the two loaves were fixed. But 
was the beginning of this season, and consequently the end of it, 
always fixed, as later it was, by the calendar? Did it always 
begin on the sixteenth of Nisan and end fifty days later ? 

While the vz¢es of the sheaf and the two loaves are mentioned 
only in P, this Zerzod of seven weeks is also mentioned else- 
where: certainly in Dt. 16°, ‘Seven weeks shalt thou number 
unto thee: from the time that thou beginnest to put in the 
sickle into the standing corn shalt thou begin to number seven 
weeks. And then thou shalt keep the feast of Shadu‘oth unto 
Yahweh thy God’. The term S%adu‘oth is commonly rendered 
‘weeks’, a view which has been called in question by Grimme 
(Das wtsraelitische Pfingstfest und der Pletadenkult), who 
interprets it as the feast of the seven (stars)—the Pleiades, seeing 
in the midsummer feast one that was originally not agricultural 
but astronomical in character. If the myawn an is correctly 
rendered ‘ Feast of Weeks’ and explained as meaning the feast 
at the termination of the seven weeks of harvest, then the exis- 
tence of this period of seven weeks, ending at least with a 
festival, is also attested by the reference to the Feast of Weeks 
in Ex. 3422; yet even so it is not universally admitted that the 
clause containing this term is original to the laws of J. But even 
confining ourselves to Dt. and H we may safely assume that at 
the end of the seventh century the institution was already ancient. 

Thus neither of the laws—that of H and that of D—which 
refer to the festival at the end of seven weeks defines by a 
calendral date the beginning of that period. On the other hand, 
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Dt. quite definitely defines the beginning of that period by an 
agricultural process, to wit the reaping of the first corn of the 
season. The meaning of Lev., though less clear on the point, is 
also probably that the period coincided with the first reaping ; 
in addition, it defines the first day of the period as ‘ the day after 
the sabbath ’, and this, as we have seen, has been interpreted as 
referring either to the second day of, or to the Sunday that falls 
in, the Passover week. Against this view that the law itself 
meant the second day of Passover, as Pharisaical theory and 
Jewish practice in the first century A.D. took it to mean, there are 
two powerful arguments: (1) if the law meant the second day of 
Passover, no satisfactory explanation can be offered why it did 
not say so clearly ; nor is the custom of counting fifty days from 
one day to another likely to have arisen where the first day was 
a fixed date in the calendar; not even though we admit that fifty 
days after Nisan 16th may have varied between the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh of Siwan (2z., p. 590) owing to the varying lengths 
of the lunar months; (2) The law defines not only the day of 
the sheaf as ‘ the day after the sabbath’, but also the day, some 
weeks later, on which the two loaves were offered—nvnn» sy 
nyawn nawn (Lev. 23"). Even if against all analogy we could 
admit that ‘the day after the sabbath’ on which the sheaf was 
offered was not the day after a weekly sabbath, but the day 
after the first day of Unleavened Bread ranking as a sabbath, 
‘the day after the seventh sabbath’ cannot be thus explained ; 
it can only mean ‘the Sunday’; Pentecost, according to the law, 
from which, for reasons which we cannot follow, later practice 
departed, always fell on a Sunday : consequently the day of the 
sheaf, seven weeks earlier, always fell on a Sunday. 

Did this Sunday originally fall within the same week by the 
calendar? Was the sheaf of barley offered in the earliest 
period, if not as in later practice, on the sixteenth of Nisan, yet 
always between the fifteenth and twenty-second of Nisan? Did 
the harvest keep so consistently to the calendar that a sheaf 
of new barley was always ready for presentation between the 
fifteenth and twenty-second of Nisan (April) and flour from the 
new wheat seven weeks later ? 

The fixed date is an inference, and superficially at least not an 
unreasonable inference, from not the wording but the position of 
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the law. The law itself simply says that ‘on the day after the 
sabbath’ the sheaf shall be presented, without further defining 
the sabbath, though some further definition seems to be needed. 
Immediately before the law, however, stands in Leviticus the law 
of Passover and Unleavened Bread defining the observances by 
dates of the month. The inference commonly drawn is that the 
sabbath day of the sheaf fell within the Passover week. Some 
support for this view has recently been sought in anthropology. 
Since Passover was eaten at the full moon, on any day in the 
following week the moon is on the wane. Now folk-custom in 
certain places requires reaping to be carried on, or at least begun, 
with the waning moon.! 

On the other hand, if the law in its original form meant the 
Sunday in Passover week it would have been easy to express 
this. Dt. omits all reference to the sheaf, possibly because the 
Reformers were out of sympathy with the taboo which it 
removed; but in defining the harvest festival seven weeks later 
they define the beginning of the period not by Passover, which 
has just been mentioned and regulated, which again it would 
have been easy to mention, but as the time when harvest was 
begun: ‘from the time when thou first puttest in the sickle to 
the standing corn, thou shalt begin to count seven weeks.’ 

If the solemn offering of the first sheaf of barley-harvest 
originally varied as to calendral date according to the forwardness 
or backwardness of the season, but later came to be observed 
on a fixed date in the calendar, certain difficulties giving rise 
to corresponding accommodations would arise. Doubtless the 
sheaf could be offered, at need, in a greater or less stage of 
maturity ; and throughout the country there was a large range 
in any year in the dates at which the barley matured. But even 
so a fixed date caused difficulties, and the accommodations which 
they called forth are recorded in the Mishnah., 

The risk of the barley not being ready was greater than that of 
its being overripe by the fifteenth of Nisan. To some extent this 
difficulty could be met by intercalation ; if by the middle of the 
last month of the year, i.e. the month immediately preceding 
Nisan, it seemed improbable that the crops would be ripe in 


1 Eerdmans, Ad¢test. Stud., Leviticus, iv. 114. 
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three or four weeks’ time, the last month could be repeated as an 
intercalary month—second Adar. Yet there were limits to this ; 
if two or three late seasons succeeded one another, intercalary 
months could not be inserted in all these years, and the Talmud 
definitely lays down that the position of the sun must be the 
dominant consideration in determining intercalation. Failing the 
adjustment of the seasons by intercalation, the law of the sheaf 
could only be fulfilled with barley obviously immature, and this 
would really be no fulfilment of the obvious intention of the law, 
which requires the offering to be made of the harvest. The 
difficulty of an exceptionally early harvest is also contemplated 
in the Mishnah: it is recognized that the sheaf ought to be cut 
straight away for the purpose from the standing and as yet other- 
wise unreaped harvest; if the season is so early that it is all 
already cut before the sixteenth of Nisan, the Mishnah allows the 
offering to be made with barley taken from the shocks in the 
field: ‘The commandment requires the sheaf to be offered of 
the standing corn: if none such is available, it may be offered 
from the sheaves (in the field).’' Accommodation to seasonal 
facts had to be found, but this accommodation in particular dis- 
regarded the law of Deut. 16 that the fifty days to Pentecost 
should begin with the degzzuzug of the reaping of the barley. 

Taken by themselves, the law of the Sheaf and the two loaves 
in Lev. and the law of Pentecost in Dt. do not in the least suggest 
that the period of fifty days either began or ended on a fixed 
calendral date ; Zafer Jewish law shows that ¢exz existing Jewish 
custom had fixed each of these times, but also that this had 
necessitated accommodations that do not readily fit the funda- 
mental purpose of the rite of the Sheaf. The most probable 
conclusion still remains, therefore, that of Wellhausen,? in spite of 
the criticism to which it has been subjected of late, especially by 
Eerdmans. Early custom freed the harvest from taboo by offer- 
ing or sacrifice of the frst reaped sheaf, which was naturally 
cut at different dates in different seasons ; later Jewish custom, in 
establishing or universalizing a fixed calendar, fixed this rite also 
for a particular day of a particular month, and found itself in 
consequence compelled to meet the practical difficulties that arose 
as best it could. 

AT ALG 2 History of Israel, ET, pp. 86 ff. 
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THE Spring Festival was marked by three peculiar features : 
the abstention from leavened bread throughout the whole 
festival week, the offering of the barley sheaf, and the ritual of 
the Paschal victim. In the practice of the first century A.D. the 
barley sheaf, as we have seen, was offered on the second day of 
the festival week, the 16th day of Nisan; opinion or theory, 
it is true, was still divided as to whether that was the particular 
day of the Festival on which the offering ought to be made, 
though there was no opinion even, still prevalent, in favour of 
a complete dissociation of the offering of the barley sheaf from 
the week of Unleavened Bread such as may have originally 
existed. The ritual of the Paschal victim, like that of the barley 
sheaf, was limited to a single day; it is possible, and even 
probable, that the Paschal ritual and the week of Unleavened 
Bread were also originally distinct, but there is no difference of 
opinion that, once they were united, the ritual of the Paschal 
victim formed the opening ceremonies of the festal week. At 
a period when all was fixed by the calendar, the festal week 
lasted from the afternoon of the 14th Nisan to sundown on 
the 21st; the Paschal ritual was completed within the sixteen or 
seventeen hours between the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan 
and sunrise on the 15th. 

The first noticeable feature, then, about the Paschal celebration 
is that it was a zzgh¢ celebration. In the first century A.D. the 
slaughter indeed of the Paschal victim took place during the 
last three hours defore sunset.’ But it is by no means clear that 
the performance of even so much of the sacred ritual by daylight 
was in accordance with ancient custom. P requires the slaughter 
to take place n’anyn ja (Ex. 12°), an ambiguous expression. It 
means literally ‘ between the two evenings’; on the determina- 
tion of what the writer meant by this expression turns the 


1 Jos. B. /. vi. 9°: ‘from the 9th to the 11th hour.’ Cp. P®s. 51 implying 
from 8} onwards, 3 (invalid if slain before midday), 
2885 Z 
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question of the ¢heory of P regarding the hour ofslaughter. The 
interpretations that have divided commentators as they formerly 
divided those who had to harmonize existing practice with the 
letter of Scripture are mainly two: according to one the second 
evening of the phrase was actual sunset, the first evening began 
either when the sun passed the meridian,! or when it had sunk 
half-way from the meridian to the horizon; according to the 
second interpretation the fst evening was actual sunset, the 
second was the end of twilight when the stars came out. 
Obviously the first of these interpretations places an exceedingly 
forced sense on the word any which etymologically at least 
meant definitely sunse¢. The usage of the phrase in P favours 
the conclusion that the writer did not use it in this forced sense ; 
for the same phrase defines (Ex. 30°) the time at which the 
tabernacle lights were kindled, and for this the obviously 
appropriate time would be just after sundown and before it 
became dark.?, And over against the fact that the Jewish practice 
of the first century A.D. was to slaughter before, and indeed 
some hours before, sunset, we must set the fact that Samaritan 
practice down to the present day is to slaughter after sunset.® 
Consequently the practice of oze of the two communities 
governed by the Pentateuch and particularly by P has departed 
from the original meaning of the law that slaughter was to take 
place ‘ between the two evenings’; since there is no record in 
either case of when this departure took place, or what led to it, 
we might infer, even if no other considerations pointed to the 
same conclusion, that Jewish practice, which required to justify it 
the more artificial explanation of the phrase ‘ between the two 
evenings’, was secondary, and Samaritan practice, which agreed 
with the more obvious meaning, was the perpetuation of ancient 
practice. 

So far I have spoken of Jewish practice in this matter in the 


1 panyn pa qos dip mynd op wn Pes. 53 mda... ev F Ovover 

. apEdpevor ard peonuBpias axpt €onepas Philo, De. Septen. 18 (Mangey, ii. 
p. 292). 

2 Cp. also of the quails wn Sym anyasmy... awa rdoxn Daya pa, 
(Ex. 162%) 


* See, e.g., Montgomery, Samaritans, p. 38; Stanley, Jewish Church, 
i. 461 f. 
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first century A.D.: but if the Book of Jubilees is rightly referred 
to the close of the first century B.C. the theory on which the 
practice rested, if not the practice itself, would appear to run 
back to that date. Jubilees requires the Paschal victim to be 
slain ‘before it is even’ (49'); not ‘during any period of the 
light, but during the period bordering on evening’ (49!*), and 
this is explained again in these words: ‘Let the Children of 
Israel come and observe the Passover on the day of its fixed 
time, on the fourteenth day of the first month, between the 
evenings from the third part of the day to the third part of the 
night, for two portions of the day are given to the light and 
a third portion to the evening.’ In spite of the curious phraseo- 
logy, the intention of the writer seems plain: the ritual of the 
Paschal victim begins when two-thirds of the daylight of the 
fourteenth of Nisan have passed, i.e. at about two o'clock in 
the afternoon ;! elsewhere it is expressly laid down that the eating 
of the victim is to be from sunset onwards (v.’). 

The interest of the reference in Jubilees lies here: that book 
requires the victim to be eaten, not, as was the practice in the 
first century, in the houses of Jerusalem, but in the Temple 
court (v.'®); yet the number of Jews gathered to Jerusalem for 
Passover at the end of the first century B.C. must have been 
greatly less than in the first century A.D. But for this we might 
with more confidence find a reason for the shifting back of the 
act of slaughter from sundown to the afternoon in the greater 
crowds requiring to have their victims duly slain in the Temple 
and thence carried home in time for eating soon after sundown. 
Such a cause would at no time have been operative in Shechem, 
partly because the Paschal meal is still, and apparently always 
has been, except under stress of persecution, eaten where it was 
slain on Mt. Gerizim; and the numbers gathered to Shechem 
can never have been very great, and are now of course exceed- 
ingly small. 

Even if the phrase ‘ between the evenings’ used by P to define 
the time of slaughter of the Paschal victim be really obscure, and 


1 Yet again v.!® is curious: ‘slay the Passover in the evening, at sunset, 
at the third part of the day’. Are we in Jubilees at the beginning of 
an attempt to justify an artificial interpretation which has not yet, or has 
but recently, been allowed to govern practice ? 

2 
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not simply obscured by a perverse interpretation invented to 
bring it into harmony with the practice, the definition of time in 
Dt. (16°) is too clear even for misinterpretation to obscure it. 
The slaughter is to take place ‘in the evening, at sunset’, 
wown N35 ANY. 

Earlier laws do not define the hour of slaughter. Passing 
from this particular first element in the ritual, it merely needs to 
be recalled that the consumption of the victim in all laws and in 
the practice of all times lies between sundown and sunrise. It 
must begin after sundown: on this Jubilees, which contemplates 
earlier slaughter, is already explicit (49'): ‘The commandment 
that the Lord commanded . . . that they should eat it by night on 
the evening of the fifteenth from the hour of the setting of the 
sun.’ It must be complete before sunrise: ‘The sacrifice of the 
feast of the Passover shall not be left until the morning’ 
(Ex. 34” with variant omitting Passover and referring to the faz 
only in 23!8): ‘naught of the flesh shall remain unto the morn- 
ing’ (Dt. 164): ‘Ye shall let nothing of it remain until the 
morning: that which remaineth of it until the morning ye shall 
burn with fire’ (Ex. 12! P). Led by that powerful principle of 
‘hedging the law’, the Rabbinic law required the flesh to be 
consumed by midnight : ‘ after midnight the Passover defiles the 
house’ (P’s. x. ga). ‘ Whatever must be eaten the same day is 
legally (i.e. by the strict law of Scripture) permissible till dawn 
on the next. If so, why have the wise said, Till midnight? In 
order to keep men from transgression’ (B*r. 11). Jubilees, 
a forerunner of the Mishnaic Rabbis, required the meal to be 
over and the victim consumed by 10 o'clock at night (49!”): 
‘ Let them eat it at the time of the evening till the third part of 
the night, and whatever is left over of the flesh from the third 
* part of the night let them burn it with fire ’.! 

The night character of the festival is expressed in a striking if 


1 Cp. the Samaritan practice: ‘It was not till after midnight that the 
announcement was made that the feast was about to begin. The Paschal 


moon was still bright and high in the heaven . . . the actual feast was 
consumed in rapid silence . . . in ten minutes all was gone but a few 
remnants. ... The fire was again lit, and a huge bonfire kindled .. . and 


these fragments of flesh and bone were thrown upon the burning mass.’ 
Stanley, i. 442-4. ‘Cooked for midnight but ready and eaten before.’ Thom- 
son in PE FQuSt, 1902, pp. 82-92. 
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not altogether clear passage in Ex. 12‘*, which may perhaps be 
best rendered: ‘ It was a night of vigil (annw) kept by Yahweh 
in order to bring them out of Egypt’; which means that this 
night of Yahweh’s is a vigil (oN) to be kept by the children of 
Israel throughout their generations. 

We may with some certainty conclude that the night character 
of Passover is one of its most ancient and original features. 

But on what sort of night was Passover kept? According to 
the law of P at least, and all later practice, as well Samaritan as 
Jewish, Passover was observed on the night of the full moon. 
P requires the Passover to be eaten on the night with which the 
fifteenth of the month commences, which, since the months were 
lunar, was the night of the full moon. The coincidence of Pass- 
over with full moon is not only noted but allegorized by Philo." 
‘The feast’,he remarks, ‘is midmonthly, beginning on the fifteenth 
when the moon is full of light, through a providential arrange- 
ment that there shall be no darkness on that day, but that every- 
thing should be throughout full of light, the sun shining from 
dawn to eve, and the moon from eve to dawn.’ De Septen. 19 
(Mangey, ii. 293). Cp. De Vita Moszs, iii. 29, 30 (Mangey, ii. 
16g) (on second Passover). In the De Congressu, 19 (Mangey, 
i. 534) Philo allegorizes the fact that on the tenth day of the 
month, when the Paschal victim had to be chosen, the moon was 
two-thirds full, and on the fifteenth, when the victim was eaten, 
the moon was full. 

The full-moon character of the feast appears to have influenced 
the law (P*) of second Passover. Those who were prevented 
from observing Passover at the right time, owing to uncleanness 
from the dead and some other causes, were allowed to keep it 
subsequently, not, however, immediately they were ritually clean, 
but exactly one month later—on the fourteenth day of the 
month between the evenings (Num. 9"); in other words, at the 
time of the next full moon. 

The full moon at which the Passover was slain was that which 
followed the Spring Equinox, or was nearest to the Spring 


? Though elsewhere to extract an allegorical significance from 14 = 7 x 2 
he speaks as though Passover were the feast of the 14th day: dyerac yap 
teaoapeckaivekutn, De Septen. 18 (Mangey, ii. 292); cp. with citation on 
p. 338. 
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Equinox. This is certain for the observance in the first century 
A.D. Into the complicated question of the Jewish calendar it is 
impossible to enter fully here ; it must suffice to recall that from 
the second century B.C. onwards (Enoch and Jubilees) we have 
discussions of methods of intercalation designed to correct the 
difference between the lunar and the solar year ; and that in the 
first century A.D. we have definite statements that the date of 
Passover depended on the sun as well as on the moon: Josephus 
observes that it is celebrated ‘in the month... Nisan... on the 
fourteenth day of the lunar month . .. when the sun is in Aries’ 
(A nz. iii. 10°)—in other words, after the Spring Equinox; similarly 
Philo describes the Passover month as being the feast kata Tov 
HAtakov Kbxdrov (De Septen. 19, Mangey, li. 293); Moses records 
(dvaypdpec) it as ry adpxhy THs Eapivjs Lonpepias (De Vit. Mos. 
iii. 29, Mangey, ii. 169): and the festival weeks of the year take 
place xara ras Tod Erous lonpepias, Eapivyy Kal THY peToT@pLYyY 
(De Dec. 30, Mangey, ii. 206). For the relation of the Passover 
to the Spring Equinox we have at second hand a yet earlier testi- 
mony: Anatolius in Eusebius Hzs¢. Ecc? vii. 321°"! appeals to 
the Jewish Alexandrian philosopher Aristobulus for the assertion 
that Passover must fall a/7er the Spring Equinox.' As against 
this converging evidence that the year must be intercalated so as to 
secure that Passover fall after the Equinox, it is curious to find in 
Hebrew sources the sun enumerated as only ove of the reasons 
for intercalation and in itself insufficient. ‘On account of three 
things intercalation takes place: the ears of corn (23Nn), the 
fruit of trees, and the circuit (of the sun = 75)pn): on account 
of any two of these three things intercalation takes place, on 
account of one of them alone it does not.’ (Tosef. Saz&. ii. and 
Oia Oat PoP Levy Ti. Onie Scutiner tn |. Ue0Gn) ) linac 
seems plain; but it has to be remembered that it is later than 
the Jewish Greek evidence cited; and fails to take account of 
another ground given by Rabban Gamaliel (c. A.D. 130) in 
a letter giving grounds to the Jews in Babylon for the decision 
of the Palestinian authorities to intercalate a particular year: 
‘because the lambs are still tender and the birds not yet plump 
enough, and because the time of ripe ears has not yet come 
it has seemed good to me and my colleagues to add to the 


} Schiirer, 1. ii. 366, 
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year thirty days’. (T.J. Sav. 18° and Dalman, Dialektproben, 
p. 3) Yet this letter equally ignores the Equinox. Yet in spite of 
these Rabbinic decisions we, on the strength of the Jewish Greek 
evidence, infer that the Passover was fixed with regard to the 
Equinox, that generally at least it coincided with the full moon 
immediately after the Equinox, though if regard were had to some 
of the causes alleged in the Rabbinic sources it may, perhaps, 
have coincided at times with the full moon before the Equinox. 
In later times it always fell inthe month Nisan; and Nisan is the 
later name for Abib, and according to Deut. 16! Passover must 
fall in Abib—the month named after ripening ears, which, 
according to the Rabbis, were one of the factors in deciding 
whether intercalation in any given year was required or not. 
Since barley ripens normally within the equinoctial month, we 
may, in view also of the stress laid upon the point later, infer that 
Deuteronomy in recognizing Abib as the Passover month is but 
perpetuating, as in so many other things, an ancient practice of 
its day which observed Passover at the next full moon after, or 
occasionally, perhaps, in consequence of faulty intercalation, at the 
full moon before the Spring Equinox. Earlier than Deuteronomy 
we haye no direct evidence as to the exact time of the year at which 
the Paschal victim was offered; but the stress which was laid on 
its connexion with the full moon and the Vernal Equinox is 
a strong reason, in the absence of any indication to the contrary, 
for concluding that from a remote antiquity Passover was 
observed at the same time, reckoned by the moon and the sun, as 
it certainly was later. In other words, the fixing of Passover to 
a specific date in the calendar was no late innovation: since we 
saw reasons for believing the contrary with regard to the offering 
of the Sheaf, the probability is that the fixed relation of Sheaf 
and Passover to one another which obtained in later times did 
not obtain in earlier times, and that the offering of the Sheaf may 
often in those earlier times haye been separated even by weeks 
from the sacrifice of the Paschal victim. And this is on other 
grounds a sufficiently probable conclusion: the Sheaf is the 
offering of an agricultural and not of a nomadic community ; 
the Paschal victim, a slain animal, though it could be, and was, 
offered after the Hebrews became agriculturalists, is an equally 
natural offering for a nomadic community ; and to the nomadic 
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period of Hebrew history the custom of offering the Paschal 
victim in all probability goes back, as the biblical narratives 
not obscurely assert. When on their entrance into Canaan the 
Hebrews added to their custom of offering a Paschal victim at 
the new moon next the Spring Equinox that of offering a sheaf 
at the beginning of barley harvest, it is altogether improbable 
that they at first associated closely in time these two offerings of 
so different origin and significance. 

From the season and time at which the Paschal victim was 
slain, we pass to the nature of the victim. And here we must 
first observe that the popular phrase ‘ the Paschal lamb’ is very 
misleading. In the course of centuries the range of choice in 
selecting a Paschal victim varied, but at no period was it limited 
to lambs or even to sheep. 

There are three points to consider: (1) the kind, (2) the age, 
and (3) the sex of the animal. 

The earliest definitions of the kinds from which the Paschal 
victim is chosen occurs in Dt. 16?: and this definition is a wide 
one: oxen, sheep, and goats are equally valid.1_ In other words, 
any kind of animal that was normally offered for any form of 
sacrifice could be offered as Passover: the only animals ever 
offered for sacrifice not permissible under the law of D for 
Passover were the doves and pigeons which were under certain 
circumstances admitted as a kind of attenuated animal sacrifice 
(Lev. 57); but these were intended not, like the Paschal victim, 
for human consumption, but for the altar fire (Lev. 1), or for 
certain peculiar rites of purification (Lev. 12° 8, 144%» 2% 49%) 57, 
126 8,1514-29, Num. 6!°: cp.also 15°"), That this wide choice of 
victim was permitted by D in accordance with what was ancient 
custom in his day is probable: and if the sacrifice for which 
Moses pleaded that the Israelites might leave Egypt for the 
wilderness was Passover, the recognition of all three of the 
principal domestic beasts as possible Paschal victims lies perhaps 
behind the narrative of J : against Pharaoh’s partial permission 
Moses urges: ‘We must go... with our flocks and with our 
herds, for we must hold a feast unto Yahweh’ (Ex. 10°). 


1 9p) jX¥, E.V. ‘Of the flock and the herd’, avoiding here its more 
frequent but inadequate equivalent of ‘sheep’ for {&Y. 
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In P a limitation is fixed: the Paschal victim may still be 
taken from the sheep or the goats, but no permission to select 
from the oxen is given. Owing to the fact that English has no 
term by which to render the Hebrew se, it is impossible to 
render the law in P (Ex. 12°~, cp. 1271) at once accurately and 
without clumsiness. E.V., sacrificing accuracy, renders by ‘lamb’, 
the R.V. correcting the inaccuracy by adding as a marginal note 
‘or kid’. For our present purpose it will be better to be accu- 
rate at the expense of clumsiness ; ‘ head of small cattle’ would be 
an accurate rendering, since se# denotes a single animal of those, 
viz. sheep or goats, covered by the collective term sd; but to 
bring out the relation of P to D, which latter code uses the 
collective terms séz and dakar, rendered in A.V. ‘flock’ and 
‘herd’ respectively, it will be better to render by ‘ one of the flock’. 
D leaves the choice open as between the flock and the herd. 
P confines the choice to the flock, but leaves it open as between 
the two constituents of the flock, viz. sheep and goats. P’s law 
runs thus: ‘ They shall take to them every man one of the flock, 
according to their fathers’ houses, one of the flock for a house- 
hold ; and if the household be too little for (i. e. to eat the whole 
of) one of the flock, then shall he and his neighbour next to his 
house take one according to the number of the souls: according 
to every man’s eating ye shall make your reckoning for (i.e. in 
making your choice) the one (chosen out) of the flock. Your 
one (chosen) from the flock shall be without blemish, a male 
a year old; ye may take it from the sheep or from the goats,’ ! 

The choice thus left open in P continues open to the last : it 
was a choice that was exercised in the first century * of our era, 
no less than five centuries before. ‘If’, we read in Pes. 8?, 
‘any one says to his servant, Go out and slay the Passover for 
me, whether his servant slay a kid or a lamb, he may eat it : but 
if the servant slay both a kid and a lamb, he eats the first (i. e. 
the kid is used as the actual Paschal victim). If the servant for- 
gets his master’s directions (as to the kind of animal to be 
offered), what must he do? He must slay both a kid and a lamb 
and say: If my master said a kid, the kid for him and the lamb 

[xeon 

2 For an intervening testimony see 2 Chron. 35’; for a discussion as to 
whether sheep were superior to goats see A *rithoth 6°. 
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for me; and if my master said to me a lamb, the lamb for him 
and the kid for me.’ 

The decision taken by itself might suggest that the goat was 
the more common Paschal victim. This was hardly the case. 
On the other hand, the statement frequently repeated to the 
effect that ‘later usage declared in favour of the lamb’! if by 
this is meant that the goat had ceased to be a Paschal victim, 
appears to run beyond the evidence, if any evidence is given by 
those who make it, though often none? at all is added. 

It is not improbable that in the first century A. D. the victims 
were more often taken from the sheep than from the goats, but 
beyond this the evidence adduced certainly does not carry us. 
Theodoret (Quaes?/. 24 in Ex.’) explains: ‘ He that hath a sheep 
(7pé8arov), let him slay it, he that hath not, a kid (€pi:gov)’: and 
it is urged that he is here giving Jewish tradition; this may be 
so, but even so it only proves that sheep are the class from which 
the Paschal victim was more usually taken. Again, stress has 
been laid on the fact that the Greek version renders mY in the 
command, ‘ They shall take to them a ay’ in Ex. 12° by mpéBaror, 
and that mpéBarov, or much more rarely some other word indica- 
ting a sheep, occurs elsewhere nearly forty times as an equivalent 
of mw, which on the other hand is in only one place rendered by 
a Greek term denoting a goat (Dt. 14*). But the second of these 
facts seems to nullify what might have been the significance of 
the first. If elsewhere the LXX regularly rendered nw by, say, 
moipviov, and exceptionally rendered it by mpéB8aroy in the law 
of the Passover, we might argue that to the Greek translators the 
sheep was the normal, the goat but at best an abnormal, Paschal 
victim. As it is we must explain the facts otherwise: the sheep 
was the commoner and more conspicuous element in the flock, 
and therefore when a single head of the flock is in question, the 
Greek translators prefer to refer to it by a term strictly applic- 
able (according to later Greek usage) to the commoner of the 
two species united in the flock: mpéBarov becomes a standing 
and conventional rendering of mv, and its use in any particular 
passage is no evidence that the translators were deliberately ex- 
cluding the idea of goat. For example, when the Hebrew text 


1 Driver, Lxodus, p. 89. 2 e.g. none by Dr., Baentsch. 
[* Ed. Simmonds, p. go B.| 
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says that as often as a lion carried off one of David’s flock he 
went and rescued it and slew the lion, the Greek version in 
rendering nw’ by wpéBaroy does not imply that the translators 
thought that David punished a lion who stole a sheep, but allowed 
him to finish his meal in peace if he merely stolea goat. Simi- 
larly we must not conclude from their rendering of Ex. 12° that 
they held that sheep only were normal Paschal victims, and goats 
at best abnormal: and this the more so because even in v.° they 
still retain rpéBarov as a rendering of ny though strictly it is un- 
suitable: mpéBatov ... érra dpiv dd Tov dpyGv Kal Tav épigov 
Anpwyer@e. Philo and Josephus fail on the point now under dis- 
cussion to make any direct statement as to Jewish practice in the 
first century A.D.; but for an interesting and, perhaps, significant 
reason. Both refer to the Passover frequently, and frequently 
also to the Paschal victim, but for this latter they always use 
a neutral term;! neither ever speaks of a Paschal lamb or a 
Paschal goat but of the victim or sacrifice—Odpa,” Ovoia, ra 
fepeta.* Since it would have been possible in some of these 
passages to substitute lamb or sheep, if lamb or sheep were really 
the exclusive or at least normal victim, we may infer that such 
was not the case, and that Paschal victim did not call up to the 
mind of either Philo or Josephus, or other contemporaries of 
theirs, a special type of animal: it was a victim they thought of, 
not of a particular kind of animal. 

In modern Samaritan custom, it is true, sheep seem to have 
been the victims on all occasions at which recent observers have 
been present; but the number of animals slain for the whole 
community is small, not more than six or seven, and the modern 
Samaritan Passover is communal, not domestic. The custom can- 
not, therefore, be used as evidence for Jewish custom in Jerusalem 
1900 years ago. Justin’s use of rpéBaror in his reference to Paschal 
ritual, which may rest on his actual observance of Samaritan 
custom in his native place, is to be explained in the same way as 
its use in the LX X and partly as influenced by the LX X. 

Giving due weight to the definite allusion in the Mishnah to 


1 Except in the citation from Ex. 12° in De Congressu, 19 (Mangey, i. 534). 
* Philo, De Congressu, 19 (Mangey, i. 534). 

3 Philo, De Vit. Mos. iii. 29 f. (Mangey, il. 169, 170). 

4 Philo, Ve Vit. Mos. iii. 29 (Mangey, 11. 169). 
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Paschal goats, and to the neutral usage of Philo and Josephus, 
we must conclude that the alternatives provided for in the law 
were both actually in use down to the destruction of the Temple 
in 70 A.D.; and that the term nos, Pascha, did not clearly and 
decisively suggest the thought of lamb or sheep as distinct from 
goat orkid. For this reason Dr. Moffatt’s rendering of 1 Cor. 5’, 
‘Christ our Paschal lamb has been sacrificed ’, is inaccurate and 
may for certain purposes be misleading. 

Even when the Paschal victim was chosen, as it most frequently 
was, from the sheep, was it a lamb or an older sheep? On this 
point the law is explicit, but in terms which have been differ- 
ently interpreted. The term nv itself, used in Ex. 12°*f of the 
Paschal victim, is quite indefinite in respect of age: it means simply 
any single animal of the flock, whatever its age or to whichever of 
the two species, sheep or goats, it belonged. Itisrendered ‘lamb’ 
in E.V., but as the E.V. itself shows that this lamb may bea goat, 
it will not be very surprising if the lamb, even when it was chosen 
from the sheep, had attained an age which would be considered 
excessive in an animal sold to be consumed as lamb. 

It is of course perfectly possible that custom in the course of 
centuries varied in respect of the age of the victim as it varied in 
regard to the species from which it might be chosen. On one 
theory of the origin of the Passover and one theory of the inter- 
pretation of the phrase defining the age in Exodus, the custom 
did differ in early and in later periods. But this is a matter 
of inference. The one law explicitly defining the age is that ot 
P in Ex. 12°, and this law dominated subsequent practice though 
indeed the possibility still remains that diversity of interpretation 
led even under the law to diversity of practice. 

The law, then, requires that the Paschal victim shall be dez- 
shanah, ‘son of a year’. But what does this mean? Does it 
mean that the animal must have attained the age of one year, or 
that it must not have exceeded that age? In the former case it 
would not be a lamb, even when it was chosen from the sheep, 
for, apart from translators of the Bible and others influenced by 
them, no one thinks of calling a sheep more than a year old 
alamb. If, however, the phrase means that the animal has not 
exceeded a year, the Paschal sheep were mostly lambs. 

Which of the two suggested meanings of the phrase is correct ? 
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The E.V. renders ‘of the first year’, thus implying that the animal 
is, aS we Say, in its first year, but has not completed it. But in 
order to represent this view in its translation, the E.V. is com- 
pelled to abandon the mode of translation which it adopts in all 
other cases of the same idiom: wherever the Hebrew says of 
any one at his death, or accession, or what not, that he was the 
son of so many years, the E.V. invariably renders by ‘ he was so 
many years old’, not ‘he was in such and such a year of his life’: 
and this even in the passage where this rendering presents 
a difficulty and is the strongest support for the theory that ‘son 
of so-and-so many years’ means ‘in such a year’. ‘Noah was 
a son of six hundred years when the flood came’ (Gen: 7°): ‘In 
the year of six hundred years of the life of Noah in the second 
month all the fountains of the great deep were broken open’ 
(711) : ‘And it came to pass in the year 601 in the first month on 
the first day of the month the waters were dried up’ (81°). So, 
keeping close to the Hebrew idiom, these three statements read. 
E.V. translates ‘ Noah was six hundred years old when the flood 
was...’, ‘In the 600th year of Noah’s life in the second month... 
were all the fountains ofthe great deep broken up’, ‘ In the 6o1st 
year, in the first month, in the first day of the month, the waters 
were dried up’, and thus represents the flood as being over before 
it has begun, for according to English idiom the first day of a 
man’s 6o1st year is the day on which he becomes 600 years old. 

There is, however, other usage which suggests that ‘son of’ 
followed by a definition of time denotes the age already attained. 
For example, the age of festival service is defined in Num. 4° as 
being ‘ from the son of thirty years upwards to the son of fifty’, 
and similarly by the same idiom the minimum age is fixed as 
that of ‘a son of 25 years’ (Num. 8”) or ‘a son of 20 years’ 
(1 Chron. 23”). It is highly improbable that these statements 
mean not that the Levite reached the age of service at 20, 25, or 
30 years according to the different laws, and the age of retire- 
ment at 50, but that the terms intended are the days on which he 
completed his 19th, 24th, 29th, and 49th years and entered on his 
20th, 25th, 30th, and 5oth years respectively. Again, when the 
census is taken of all Israel ‘from the son of one month’ and 
upwards, can this really mean anything but a census of those 
who have attained the age of a month or more ? 
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If there is a certain conflict of evidence as to the precise mean- 
ing of the phrase that defines the age of the Paschal victim, it is 
well to take account of other considerations. The requirement 
that the victim should be éen-shanah is not peculiar to the 
Paschal victim: in particular all the chief communal and obliga- 
tory durnt-offerings (see Num. 614, 7, 28°, &c.) must be dex 
shanah. Which is more probable—that for these important 
offerings a certain degree of maturity, or a certain degree of 
immaturity,! should have been insisted on?? Again, the Greek 
version regularly renders the expression by éviatauos.* 

On the other hand, in Ex. 12°, in spite of the previous defini- 
tion of the wpéBarov as éviatoror, it is said that this mpéBaror is 
to be taken amd tov apvey Kai Tov Epidoyv. And in P*sahim 
8? the victims are spoken of as ndv and 2. So also Mechilta 
(p. 6) remarks mdm “a 5$2 nw.4 The Mishnah defines the up- 
ward limit of age at which an animal becomes invalid as a Paschal 
in Pes. (9%), but unfortunately by the same ambiguous idiom that 
fixes the correct age: an animal that is ow ‘nw 32 is invalid. 
But Parah 1% * is clear enough on the main point though it 
seems to use the phrase with }1 loosely, if not inconsistently : 
QwIIyN WIN Tw>y 72 OVS OND Der) one 992 Od NY Mw 92 OWI (3) 
wana ab vdy xdy Se vo09 oy wean amp... wad by bend xh 
owdy ow omnwa... aya mixon (4) Sy ar sms om won awy awde ia 
NIIN NIAID OIA... . HIWI Dw OVA DIA PF ON oy dvr ANI nxday 
Syowm ova AN mNdM OWA DMD DW. ND|N Iwynn: ‘(a sheep does 
not bear her young) till it is O'nw NI, a goat when it is nw n3, 


! Though on occasion a young lamb—sucking lamb—might be a burnt- 
offering, 1 Sam. 7° (Sz7. 46'*). 

2 For 12W7]3 of other than burnt-offerings see Lev. 23'°; Num. 7'7, &c., for 
peace-offerings ; Num. 6%, for an OWN; and AnNIW NI Num. 6", 152" for 
sin-offerings. See Hatch and Redpath, s.v. evavorcos. 

5 Note also the use of the ageless term mpoBarov in Ex. 12° (cp. Justin, 
Trypho, 40°), Lev. 14"°, 23°; though the commoner rendering with évavoros 
is auvds, never apvés (yet see Ex. 12°). Similarly where goats are con- 
cerned the rendering is rpayos, Num. 7% or aif, Num. 15", not épipos. But 
pdoxous evravoiots. Mi, 6°, Num. 8%. 

4 But similarly the NY that redeems a first-born ass is nbw in Bech. T°, 
though in 14 the extensive connotation of NW is recognized. 

2 (Choy, Mee ny oie 
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cows or asses wv’ m2’, even this evidence balancing in a tanta- 
lizing manner. 

But the conclusion I am inclined to draw is that the Paschal 
victim, according to the original intention of the law, even 
when not a goat was not a lamb, but an older sheep. The 
Rabbinical interpretation of the phrase mw j2 in the opposite 
sense is not clearly traceable back to the time of actual Jewish 
practice of sacrifice, though as it is found in the Mishnah it may 
have affected modern Samaritan practice. As to this the reports of 
observers are not quite clear and consistent: Stanley (op. cit.) 
speaks of the victims as ‘sheep’; Thomson (loc. cit.) as ‘lambs’; 
Montgomery (Samaritans, p. 38) asserts that the lambs used 
must have been born in the preceding Tishri, 1. e. must be between 
six and seven months old. 

And if so, we may go farther and suggest that faulty transla- 
tion or interpretation has greatly exaggerated the part played 
in Jewish sacrificial ritual by the lamb in particular as distinct 
from the sheep in general ; and that all or nearly all interpreta- 
tion of sacrificial ideas that lays stress on the innocence and 
frailty of the victim as represented by the young lambs is wide 
of the mark. 

In needing to be dex shanah, the Paschal victim has to satisfy 
a condition more frequently specified for a burnt-offering than 
for other kinds of offerings. One other condition required in the 
Paschal victim coincides with the conditions of a burnt-offering : 
like a burnt-offerings (Lev. 1°, &c. : 2218'), it must be a male; 
whereas peace-offerings and also sin-offerings (Lev. 4 f.) could 
be either male or female (Lev. 3'). And yet in being eaten as 
a sacrificial meal the Paschal victim differed entirely from the 
burnt-offering and resembled the peace-offering. It thus occupies 
a place of its own among the sacrificial victims of the Jewish 
ritual ; and in this it resembles the entire ritual, which has certain 
marked peculiarities corresponding to peculiarities of original 
purpose or subsequently developed ideas. 


XXIII 
THE BLOOD RITUAL OF THE PASSOVER 


IN earlier lectures I examined the view that the idea of gift was 
present in the minds of Jews when they thought of or engaged in 
sacrificial ritual. Briefly stated, the conclusion was that that idea 
was prominent, perhaps increasingly prominent; and that it was 
both reflected in and a moulder of the religious terminology of 
the last years of the Temple, when the Christian religion was 
differentiating itself from Judaism. At the same time it was 
never an exclusive idea. Two facts indicate that sacrifice was not 
merely a gift to God; and since these facts are constant, though 
they vary at different times in range and intensity, this is true of 
Jewish sacrifice at all periods of which we have any direct know- 
ledge. Those two facts are: (1) the sacrificial meal; and 
(2) certain features of the blood ritual of sacrifice: certain other 
features are perhaps compatible with the gift idea. Both these 
facts are prominent in connexion with Passover; the blood 
ritual may at one period have been its most prominent and 
essential feature, and certainly at a later period the sacrificial 
meal attained to this position ; alike in the Jewish sources of the 
first and second centuries A.D, and in the N.T. ‘to eat the 
Passover’ is a form which covers, by reference to its most 
important part, the whole ritual of the Passover. 

Whether Passover was a sacrifice is an antiquated question 
which belongs to dead controversies as between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics; as in the celebrated controversies on the 
antiquity and inspiration of the vowel points of the Hebrew text, 
so here certain Protestant divines committed themselves to an 
untenable position in arguing that Passover was not a sacrifice; 
a victim which had to be slain at the Temple, whose blood had to 
be tossed down at the base of the altar, whose fat and other 
specified parts had to be burnt on the altar, was certainly 
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a sacrificial victim. Yet such a victim the Passover certainly 
was in the later days of the Jewish Temple,! and was intended to 
be by the author of Deuteronomy. Whether there ever existed 
in practice or theory a ritual of the Paschal victim that was not 
sacrificial, and whether certain Paschal rites are derived from 
practices which, on certain definitions of sacrifice, were not 
sacrificial, are other questions which need not be formally 
answered at present, but must in some measure receive con- 
sideration in the course of the following discussion. 

Passover, then, was a sacrifice, and in inquiring into the blood 
ritual of Passover we are also inquiring into certain questions 
connected with the blood ritual of Jewish sacrifice in general. 
In all animal sacrifice blood ritual plays some part; at one stage 
of the history of the Paschal sacrifice the blood ritual played 
a conspicuous part. And when this becomes less conspicuous 
the Paschal meal rises into the most significant element, or 
gathers round it the chief significance of the rite.?_ These facts, 
or in any case the last, for the Paschal meal is certainly not a gift 
to God, point to the subordination of the gift idea in Passover. 
And correspondingly we find that the performance of the Paschal 
ritual is but rarely referred to as a presentation or offering to 
Yahweh, or the Paschal victim itself described as a present to 
Yahweh. The general phrase commonly used is ‘to perform 
the Passover ’, nDpa nx AWY;*% and the particular elements in the 


Pes 5? ep. 2 Chrons 30,35" 

? So most clearly Pes. 7*: mbvoxd xdx indnnn xa xbw with the conse- 
quences in 7%, 

PNum. 26 a xa mete Dir" (eh), oss, M5 Soest 
(4.005), (so Niph. v, 22, and with mb v, 23), 2 Chron. 30) 25 (+/%) , 353 
bi) 1f- (and so Niph. vv. 18, 19, Ezr. 61%: ? Jub. 49'). Cp. redodpen, 
Jos. Ant. iii. 10°. Cp. 2 Chron. 81’, where the offering (ndyn) of the burnt- 
offering during the whole week of unleavened bread is referred to. Cp. 
2 Chron. 30% cmidy a')), 35%": ab aypnd of the ndvy. Cp. also 
ma 397 ns Wow Ex. 12%, NNtT ATAyT NN ON WL, ib. v. 25 (cp. v. 26); 
Ezek. 45% MNDON WD... NTT OVA NWI wy, ., MDa odd AN, Lev. 23° 
™b nDb... NWNIN WINA: so Num. 28". Especially 2 Chron. 35" }y2M) 
ma naro by mby mbym nopan mwyd sin ova mn may 55. with 
my cp. the prominence in Philo, De Vit. Mos. iii. 29 f. (Mangey, ii. 196 f.) 
of iepovpyia: soin summary: ro dy pyri rovr@ ... dyerar ta OtaBatnpia.. . Td 
XadOaiorl Aeyopevor Tdacxa, ev 7 ovx of pev itarat rpordyovet TH Bop@ ra iepeia, 
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performance commonly mentioned—and often in orderby reference 
to an important part to imply the performance of the whole—are 
the (sacrificial) slaying (n31),! whence it could be, therefore, and 
was called a n3t,? or slaughter (um) * of the victim ; or the eating + 
of it. But the Passover as a sacrifice belonged to the class of 
offerings made to Yahweh; it was possible, therefore, to speak 
of presenting the Passover to Yahweh, and to call the Passover 
itself a Korban or present; and this was occasionally done. So, 
though quite exceptionally, in one passage in the O.T. the Pass- 
over is called Korban; this is the passage that contains the law 
of the second Passover, that Passover which was kept on the 
fourteenth and fifteenth of the second month by those who were 
prevented from keeping Passover on the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of the first month. ‘Why,’ ask the men who in this halachic 
Midrash are referred to as having been disabled at the first 
anniversary of the institution of Passover on the night of the 
Exodus, ‘Why are we withdrawn from presenting Yahweh’s 
present (™% 4p apn snbad) >; and the Midrash closes with the 
warning: ‘That man who is clean and not on a journey, and yet 
fails to perform the Passover—that soul shall be cut off from its 
kinsmen; because he presented not Yahweh’s present, that man 
shall bear his sin.’ ® 

This passage in Numbers reappears with some expansion in 
Jubilees, where 49° reads thus in Charles's translation: ‘ And the 
man who is free from uncleanness and who does not come to 
observe it (viz. Passover) on occasion of its day, so as to bring 
an acceptable offering before the Lord, and to eat and drink 
before the Lord on the day of its festival, that man who is clean and 
close at hand shall be cut off: because he offered not the oblation 
Ovovar & of iepeis, dAAA vopou mpoordke cipmrav 7 EOvos ieparat, Tov KaTd pépos 
exdotov Tas Unep avtovd Ovaias avdyorrds re Kal yetpoupyoivros. Cp. De Septen. 
ii. 18 (Mangey, ii. 292). 

1 Dt. 162 (5 nob nnn) 456, 2 5 NWT NOD NI (Ex. 12”). 

§ Ex. 12571, 2 Chron. 30% 17 (D‘NDDN ny nv), 354%", Ezr. 6, Jubilees 
49; cp. Ovew, Jos. Anz. iii. 10°, ix. 13°. 

* Dt. 16’, Ex. 12% ©), 48-4, 2 Chron. 30", Ezr. 67! (LX X): Jubilees 49. 
Cp. also NDN way, 2 Chron. 357°. 

° LXX mpoceveycat 7d Sdpov Kupio. 
ee g'’. ‘ Passover offerings’ in 2 Chron. 35’7-* (R.V.) is simply ODD 
In ei. 
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of the Lord in its appointed season, he shall take the guilt upon 
himself.’ There is one other phrase in Jubilees, which, unless it 
rests on faulty translation, and this does not seem improbable, 
speaks of Passover as including within it a gift or offering to 
Yahweh: ‘they shall slay the Passover... and they shall offer 
its blood on the threshold’ (so Charles, but rather ‘at the base’) 
‘of the altar’ (49°)! For the rest, Jubilees speaks of Passover 
mostly as a performance, an observance, a slaughtering, or an 
eating ; so especially in the opening summary: ‘Remember the 
commandment which the Lord commanded thee concerning the 
Passover that thou shouldest celebrate it in its season on the four- 
teenth of the first month, that thou shouldest kill it before it is 
evening, and that they should eat it by night: for on this night 
... ye were eating the Passover in Egypt.’ 

Turning now directly to the blood ritual of the Passover, we 
first remark that we ought strictly to speak of the blood rituals 
of the Passover; for there are two entirely distinct rituals 
belonging to different ages, and probably reflecting different 
ideas. The earlier existence of a blood ritual totally different 
from that practised later is too plainly indicated in the text of 
Scripture to have escaped the notice of the Rabbis. The blood 
ritual actually practised later is not specifically prescribed for the 
Paschal victim in Scripture, though in the light of details in later 
sources, 2 Chron. 30", 35! imply that it was in force thus early, 
say c. 300 B.C.; it was in the main the application to the Paschal 
victim, as a species of sacrifice, of a ritual applicable to a wider 
class of sacrifice. The blood ritual actually prescribed in Scrip- 
ture is one which, according to the Rabbis, and, until a critical 
treatment of Scripture arose, of Christian scholars as well, was 
only carried out on a single occasion, viz. on the night of the 
Exodus (Ex. 12”), though this view really conflicts with the 
requirement that ‘this thing’, by which in its present position 


1 So Charles ; but the Latin is ‘Et offerent sanguinem eius super basem 
altaris’. The ‘basem’ doubtless corresponds to 11D‘, Pes. 5°; cp. Vg. 
basts = Heb. 1D" in Ex. 29", Lev. 4", &c. If the text of the version faithfully 
represents the Hebrew, the original probably ran: by 17 AX 4p) 
maronA IND’, cp. e.g. Lev. 1°; but ‘offerent’ probably = zpocoicover ; this is 
possibly an error for rpoo x¢over, which would equal }P1) (not 13°94). 
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the blood sprinkling (vv. 21f.) must be referred to, is to be 
oberved as ‘an ordinance for ever’. Cp. also vv. 26 ff. 

‘What is the difference’, so the question is raised in the 
Mishnah,! ‘ between the Passover of Egypt and the Passover as 
a permanent institution?’ And the answer given, so far as it 
concerns us here, is ‘The Egyptian Passover was selected on the 
nineteenth day of the month, and it was required that its blood 
should be sprinkled on the lintel and on the two doorposts’. 

According to the story of the Exodus, the lintel and the two 
doorposts ? of each house in which Israelites were dwelling were 
to be daubed with blood, in order that Yahweh might by this 
sign distinguish the houses of his own people from those of the 
Egyptians, and in this way to be secured against killing the 
firstborn of a Hebrew family by mistake. That this is naive 
mythology, and not a history, scarcely requires elaborate proof. 
The ritual may, indeed, have been performed on the night of the 
Exodus, but not then for the first and only time, nor for the 
precise reason assigned to it in the story. The real historical 
value of the story lies in its witness to the existence of a long- 
continued custom or ritual of indefinite antiquity, dt szfzd/ 
@ractised when the story first took shape and form; and the 
shape and form of the story may be a great deal more ancient 
than the earliest literary source in which it has come down to us. 
Into the exact relation of Ex. 127 *f, one of the passages which 
describe the blood ritual, to J we need not therefore enter; alike 
whether these verses belong to that work commonly known 
as J and referred to the ninth century B.C. or to some later, 
Deuteronomic, redaction of ],° the story and the custom are much 
more ancient. The blood ritual is also described by P (Ex. 127 '), 
As the origin of the ritual cannot be precisely dated, but is of 
indefinite antiquity, so also the abandonment of the ritual cannot 
be referred to any definite point of time: on this point, what we 
can say, is firstly, that to the doctors of the Mishnah in the second 
century A.D, it was a custom so remote that they could believe 

1 Pes. 95: maT nDAd ovyD NDp pa AN. 

? But not also the ‘threshold’, which some Rabbis (see M®chilta) and 
others (Eerdmans, op. cit., Hxodus, pp. 115-119) have inferred from the 


phrase }}D2 “WS DW; which really means ‘the blood which is the basin’. 
* Baentsch, ad. loc. Beer, P*sachim, p. 26, n. 4. 
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that it never had been observed but on the one occasion in 
Egypt; and, secondly, that the later custom, already established 
c. 300 B.C., of pouring out the blood at the base of the altar was 
probably from the first an alternative and not an additional mode 
of disposing of it; thirdly, that here, as elsewhere, the centraliza- 
tion of worship required by Deuteronomy, and carried out by 
Josiah, had a revolutionary ¢ezdency. Passover, according to 
Deuteronomy, was a sacrificial victim, and must therefore be 
slain and eaten in Jerusalem, and so, for all except the inhabi- 
tants of the city, away from home. Obviously the blood of an 
animal slain in Jerusalem at sundown on one day and eaten in 
Jerusalem the same night could not be applied to the houses of 
those who were not free till next morning to leave the city and 
return to their homes in the country (Dt. 16"). At the same time 
Deuteronomy does not definitely forbid the practice of the ancient 
custom, and perhaps it was only gradually that under the influence 
of the new law it fell into complete disuse. Down to something 
like the seventh or eighth century the custom would appear to 
have continued, for Ex. 127*) ® *f- speaks of this ritual (Nin A ayn) 
as of perpetual validity and at present practised. In P, as con- 
tained in Ex. 12,the distinction emphasized by the Rabbis between 
the Passover of (future) generations is, if not actually already 
present, at least not unnaturally suggested: Ex. 12!-} contains 
the instructions for the observance of Passover in Egypt (vv. 
12, 13), including the blood ritual (vv. 7, 13); 124°-* contains 
the permanent ‘ordinance of Passover’ regulating the condi- 
tions under which sojourners among the people may eat the 
Passover. In this section the ritual of eating the Passover is 
given, but no blood ritual. 

It is commonly held that this is all P#, yet 12!» looks like the 
beginning of a law that is to be of permanent applicability ; and 
but for vv. 12, 13, and perhaps 11, no one would imagine that 
the law was limited to the single occasion. Is Ex. 12-19 @1) Px, 
a priestly law of uncertain date, earlier than P#(?), incorporated 
in P, expanded by P® later by the addition of vy. (11), 12, 13 ?? 
This would be intelligible if the blood ritual of Ex. 12”? (J) pre- 
vailed down to the time of Deuteronomy, and even then only 
became gradually chsolete. 

1 Cp. Eerdmans, who assigns 12" *-!* not to P but to a pre-exilic source. 
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What now precisely was this blood ritual? What was its 
purpose? How was it thought that that purpose was achieved ? 
The consideration of these questions, and the answers to them, so 
far as answers may be obtained, throw light on Hebrew sacrificial 
theory and certain developments of Hebrew religious thought. 

The ritual is simple, and its chief features are described with 
sufficient clearness. The blood of the victim, selected from the 
small cattle, sheep or goats (Ex. 1277 jN¥; 12° DWwaan jo... mY 
oyn jor) is applied (Sy nx 127; Sy onyam 12%) to the lintel and 
two doorposts of Israelite houses. According to one account 
(12?*) the blood previously collected in a basin (*D) is applied by 
means of a bundle or wisp of 218, i.e. marjoram or some such 
plant (ax nsax). The victims, whose blood is thus used, are 
eaten within the houses (12% !*) to which the blood is applied 
according to the account of P, which, however, carefully abstained 
from using the term ‘sacrifice’ of the victims slain in Egypt; on 
the other hand, in the other account, nothing is dzrectly said of 
the victim being eaten, though this is perhaps suggested by the 
term > nda nat (Ex. 122"), One detail is nowhere directly stated, 
but is most obviously implied, and special attention may be 
drawn to it, inasmuch as it invalidates certain explanations of the 
meaning put upon the ritual. The blood is applied to the lintel 
and the doorposts on the ow¢szde} of the house. This, I say, is 
obvious ; for the blood is a sign to be seen by Yahweh as he 
passes by owts¢de the house (12!*:*8), within which the inhabitants 
keep fast the whole night through (12°), 

To this Hebrew ritual modern investigation has found many 
parallels, some superficial and inexact, others much more essen- 
tial and complete. But before we pass farther afield we may 
note a ritual that has at least a superficial resemblance to that of 
Passover in so far as it refers to the blood-smearing of door- 
posts, and, we may add, in that it takes place in the first month 
of the year, but which is perhaps less essentially similar than some 
have thought.? Ezekiel, with a view not improbably of perpetuat- 
ing some ritual that had been observed in the pre-exilic Temple, 


1 The attempt in M°chilta to imply that it was zzséde because it is called 
‘a sign to you’, v. 3, is strangely forced. 
* Curtiss, Prim#tive Semitic Religion To-day, p. 226. 
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lays down this law for the temple of the future: ‘In the first 
month, on the first day of the month, ye shall take a bullock 
without blemish, and unsin (Non) the sanctuary: and the priest 
shall take some of the blood of the expiatory animal (nxon) and 
shall apply it to the doorposts of the house, and to the four 
corners of the ledge of the altar, and to the doorposts of the gate 
of the inner court.’ The purpose of this application of blood is 
clear: it is to draw out of the sanctuary the sin which has soaked 
into it during the past year, or rather the past six months, for the 
ceremony was repeated on the first day of the seventh month.! 
This ‘ unsinning’ is effected by the application of the blood not 
merely to the outside of the entrance to the whole sacred 
enclosure, but to certain typical and prominent parts within it— 
the doorposts of the gateway leading from the outer into the 
inner court, the extremities of the altar which stood open to the 
sky, and the doorposts of the entrance to the Temple itself. 
Closer analogies to the ancient Paschal blood ritual and other 
analogies which are closer to the Temple ritual described by 
Ezekiel have been detected in modern Syria or among the 
modern Arabs, not to speak of customs of people more remote. 
I select a few which have more or less resemblance, and which 
may, in one way or another, contribute toan understanding of the 
purpose with which the Paschal blood was originally and at 


1 The object of the ritual in Ezekiel is negative, not positive: it is to rid 
what is naturally holy from intrusive contamination, not to impart fresh 
positive holiness: the term NON clearly implies this (Ezek. 451%), and in the 
light of this the force of 153 in vy. 20 must be judged. LXX renders both 
by ¢étAdcac@a as also NNON by eéAacpos. The same negative aim of 
a similar ritual is most clearly indicated in Lev. 16% W. R. Smith (Re/. 
Sem.*, pp. 408 f.) therefore may or may not trace back the ritual to its actual 
creative idea, but he does not correctly indicate the precise idea which 
Ezek. and Lev. 16 attach to the ritual when he says ‘It seems that the 
holiness of the altar is liable to be impaired, and requires to be annually 
refreshed by an application of holy blood—a conception . .. which is 
perfectly intelligible as an inheritance from primitive ideas about sacrifice, 
in which the altar-idol on its part, as well as the worshippers on theirs, is 
periodically reconsecrated by the sprinkling of holy (i.e. kindred) blood, 
in order that the life-bond between the God it represents and his kindred 
worshippers may be kept pure’. In Ezek. and Lev. the blood is not, as 
Smith suggests, a tonic but a disinfectant. 
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each stage of the history of the rite applied. ‘I asked’, says 
Doughty,! ‘ wherefore the corner of his new’ (a point that differ- 
entiates this from the Paschal rite) ‘building had been sprinkled 
with gore? They wondered to hear me question them thus... 
they thought I should have known that it was the blood of a goat 
which had been sacrificed to the jan for the safety of the work- 
men, “lest”, as they said, “any one should be wounded”.’ 
Again, ‘ At evening he offered a young sheep for the health of 
his camels, ... The ewe he had cast silent and struggling to the 
ground ... then, kneeling upon it, in the name of God drew his 
sword across her throat. Some of the spouting blood he caught 
in a bowl, and with this he passed devoutly through the troop: 
and putting in his fingers he bedaubed with a blood-streak every 
one of his couching great cattle.’2 Curtiss records an annual 
custom of the Ruala Arabs similar to this: ‘In the month of 
Rejeb most members of the tribe offer a sheep or a goat and 
mark their camels with the blood in order to protect their herds 
against sickness and robbery.’* Of blood applied to buildings 
he cites two customs from Kerak : ‘When the people are engaged 
in field labour they frequently take up temporary residence in 
a cave near their work. Before they begin their residence they 
present an offering to the spirit of the cave by cutting the throat 
of an animal at the entrance. They utter a certain formula of 
prayer and pour the blood on the ground. When a newly 
married pair take possession of their house, ancient custom 
requires that the throat of a sheep or goat should be cut on the 
roof of the house and the blood allowed to run down over the 
door-lintel.’* To these he adds instances in various parts of the 
country of the application of blood to the doorposts, lintels, or 
thresholds of makams or churches ; in some cases oil mixed with 
the brilliant red-coloured henna is used as a substitute for blood. 

An important class of cases in which blood is applied to 
sanctuartes is that in which the blood is aéso applied to persons. 
Iam going to suggest that these are not exact parallels to the 


WAP. Des, Ut00 cp. i. 136,432. 
2 ib. i. 4993; cp. Curtiss, op. cit., p. 183. 
SS Curtiss Opn cit, ch.xVs 


* 183f.; cp. pp. 184, 186, n. 1 (with reference to Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus). 
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Paschal rite, but it may be worth while to have them before us 
none the less, especially as they are cited, for example by Curtiss, 
along with customs already cited and not distinguished from 
them. In reply to a question as to the meaning of a bloody 
print of a child’s hand on the lintel of a shrine (sezar) in a 
Mohammedan village, Curtiss was told by the sister of the Sheikh 
of the sanctuary this story : a woman whose child had had a sun- 
stroke vowed an offering to the Weli in case of the child’s 
recovery : the child recovered: the mother dipped his hand in 
the blood of the offering and caused him to leave a bloody print 
of his hand on the lintel. The Kurds between Safita and Homs 
drive their sheep to the sanctuary: the first sheep that freely 
enters the sanctuary becomes thereby the property of the Well ; 
and as such is sacrificed. The doorposts of the sanctuary and 
the remaining sheep are smeared with the blood. 

The following examples of modern Syrian explanations of 
some of these customs is of interest. ... an offering is 
presented at the threshold and the lintel smeared with blood: 
according to some this is done ‘for the sake of a blessing’, 
according to others ‘that none of the family may die’. The 
slain lamb is the redemption for the house—fedz (cp. 75) 
‘an-el-bet. Fedu is offered for houses, children, the newly 
married, the sick, and the dead. When a house is finished an 
offering is presented at the threshold. Every house must have 
its life, be it man, woman, child, or animal. God has appointed 
a definite fedu-offering for every house, and receiving that leaves 
the house alone.’ An otherwise orthodox Mohammedan 
remarked: ‘On the first night spent in a new house, the fedu is 
killed so as to cause its blood to spirt forth in the sight of God. 
It is a redemption price for the whole family : it also keeps away 
misfortune and Jinns.* The bloody prints of hand smeared on 
the lintel of a sanctuary are said to be a sign that a promised 
offering has been punctually discharged. 

In these and other such customs Curtiss has claimed that much 
of primitive Semitic ritual survives in the life of to-day ; and in 
this he is right, though in some of those already cited and in 
others, it is scarcely less clear that both the exact ritual and the 


1 Curtiss, op. cit., p. 196. 2a.) 107% 
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exact explanation owe something also to Christianity or Islam. 
The native explanations of the customs differ ; and probably as 
a matter of fact not all these customs, closely related with one 
another and with the Hebrew Paschal ritual as they appear at 
first sight to be, are to be traced to a single idea. 

Thus blood rituals at the entrance to a dwelling appear to fall 
into two classes, so far as their purpose is concerned; they are 
directed either to what is within or to what is without. The out- 
pouring of blood at the ofex entrance to a cave before it is 
occupied as a dwelling, or before a zew house, as also on the 
foundations of a new house, are most readily and naturally 
explained as offerings made in the first instance to the spirits of 
the spot, who are thought of as within the cave or on the site of 
the new house, with a view of propitiating them. This original 
idea may be modified or obscured through the influence of 
higher beliefs; but it is probably the orvzgzz of rites that still 
survive among both the Christian and Mohammedan population 
in Syria. Closely related to these rites are those in which the 
blood is applied both to the person and to the entrance to the 
sanctuary: here there can be little doubt but that the belief in 
communion through blood has been active: by the rite the 
person smeared with blood is brought into contact with the 
spirit, god, or power to whom the sanctuary belongs. 

But there is another blood ritual of the door: this consists in 
the application of the blood oz¢szde the closed door. This is not 
a ritual that is at all obviously directed towards propitiating 
a power within the house with whom those who are to live in the 
house must make their peace; on the other hand, it obviously 
suggests a relation to some power w7thoutf the house, which it is 
desired to prevent from gaining entrance. To this class of door 
rituals the Passover blood ritual as described in Ex. 12 clearly 
belongs: the blood is applied to the outside of the lintel and 
doorposts and then the door is shut fast; moreover, in the story 
told to explain the rite the purpose of the ritual is quite dis- 
tinctly said to be the exclusion of Yahweh, or his representative 
or manifestation, ‘ The Destroyer ’ (Ex. 127°). The blood ritual 
of the early Passover is thus an instance of what we may term 
the ‘re-inforced closed door’: the closed door by itself is in- 
sufficient to keep out the unwelcome visitant ; it is strengthened 
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by the application of blood, salt, plants of special virtue, or by 
the delineations of the outspread hand, all of which in folk custom 
are credited with virtue in repelling unwelcome spirits. ‘The 
hand ’, says Mr. Spoer of modern Syria, ‘is sometimes found on 
Moslem houses, the sequel of some occasion of sacrifice . . . when 
those concerned will dip their hands in the blood of the victim, 
goat and sheep and fowl, and will mark some flat surface near 
the entrance to the house to distract the attention of the Jinn.’? 
And again, ‘ Salt is sacred, and a little spread on the threshold of 
a house or room has a good effect and serves to keep powers of 
evil at a distance’ (ib. p. 70). 

Whether the Paschal blood ritual is thus correctly and com- 
pletely explained as to its origin, this explanation at least seems 
to be the only one that gives an adequate and satisfactory reason 
for the ritual as practised when the stories in Exodus were 
framed to explain it away. The Hebrews applied the blood to 
keep something outside their houses on Passover night; the 
stories and the laws, representing a revulsion from the purpose of 
the rite as popularly understood, explain it as a memorial of the 
way in which something was kept out on a particular occasion ; 
according to these laws there is no further call or right to 
smear doorposts in order to keep something out of the house 
now. 

Using the technical term we must say that the Passover blood 
ritual has an apotropaic purpose. Since it aimed at keeping 
some power at a distance, it certainly did not directly aim at 
communion; whether at any time it definitely aimed at exclud- 
ing one power by entering into communion with another, whether 
in virtue of an offering made to that other power or because the 
blood had in it the superior potency of that other power, may be 
a subject for consideration; but there is in our accounts not the 
slightest hint of this, and in particular no hint that the blood was 
a means to communion, but merely that this at least in particular 
had the opposite effect of disunion and isolation. Nor again is 
there any good ground for believing that the Paschal blood was, 
while the rite was practised, regarded as expiatory : that, like the 
blood applied to the Temple in Ezekiel’s ritual, it was thought to 
suck out the sin of the house. At a dater date we find this idea 

1 Folk Lore, xviii. 66 f. 
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sometimes suggested as, for example, presumably by Josephus, 
who says in his account of the Passover in Egypt that ‘they 
offered the sacrifice and purified (#yv:¢ov) their houses with the 
blood, using bunches of hyssop for that purpose’. 

The apotropaic function of the Paschal blood ritual is clear: 
but what was the blood intended to repel? The story in Exodus, 
if not accepted as strictly and entirely historical, obviously 
represents a modification and correction of ancient popular ideas. 
And here there are two possibilities: either the story is intended 
to correct a popular conception of Yahweh, or to counteract 
a popular recognition of other divine powers than Yahweh. 

The former view is taken e.g. by Ed. Meyer: according to 
him Yahweh in the old popular belief was a night demon who 
feared the daylight, and who on Passover night in particular 
roams abroad to suck up sacrificial blood: then no man durst be 
abroad, but was careful to protect his house against the blood- 
thirsty deity by smearing the lintel and doorposts of his house 
with blood. And Frazer? and Gressmann®* offer a similar 
explanation, though the last named adds that the ideas out of 
which the legend told in Exodus grew are rooted in remote 
antiquity and have essentially nothing to do with the religion of 
Yahweh. This view that the earlier Paschal custom rested on 
a savage conception of Yahweh hangs together with the theory 
that the Paschal victims were the f#rs¢/ugs of sheep or goats 
substituted for a yet earlier annual sacrifice to Yahweh of all the 
new firstborn children of the year. This theory is on many 
grounds disputable, and assumes a conception of Yahweh 
decidedly more savage than any other evidence even remotely 
suggests. 

The other view is that the story of the Passover reflects a move- 
ment which tends to substitute Yahweh for other supernatural 
beings: what the ancient Hebrews endeavoured to repel from 
their houses were spirits, demons of plague or sickness or the 
like,* much as the modern Bedawy or Syrian peasant. The 


' Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstdmme, p. 38. 

® Golden Bough’, iv. (The Dying God) pp. 174-178. 

5 Moses und seine Zeit, 104. 

* Eerdmans: ‘ The festival obviously rests on the idea that the first full 
moon after the spring equinox is very dangerous’ (op, cit., Exodus, p. 118). 
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lawgiver, as in other instances,! allows the old custom deeply 
rooted in religious belief which recognized other unseen powers 
than Yahweh to continue, but endeavours to supply it with 
a reason that enforces the supremacy of Yahweh; it tolerates 
the custom but seeks to undermine the devotion of the people 
to or their concern with these other objects of religious awe. 

In this particular instance the law gradually effected the cessa- 
tion of the custom. But the old apotropaic motive reappeared in 
another form: it is not any longer, however, the blood that keeps 
something out of the house, but the whole punctual discharge 
of the Paschal ritual: again, it is not jinns or spirits or beings 
that could in any way dispute the supremacy with Yahweh that 
are repelled, but evils controlled by Yahweh and éy Aza kept 
away from the houses of those who carry out his ritual law. 
This interesting mingling of ancient motive and more recent 
theology appears in Jubilees : ‘ And do thou command the children 
of Israel to observe the Passover throughout their days, every year, 
once a year, on the day of its fixed time, and it shall come for 
a memorial before the Lord, and no plague shall come upon 
them to slay or to smite in that year in which they celebrate the 
Passover in its season in every respect according to his com- 
mand’ (49). 

Of the later blood ritual it is unnecessary to say much. It is 
totally different from and unrelated to the early ritual. The 
centralization of worship led to the cessation of the application of 
blood to dwelling-houses, and virtually necessitated disposal in 
some manner within the sanctuary. The laws of the O.T. do not 
define this manner. But the references in Chronicles indicate 
that as early as the third century B.C. the essential element in the 
ritual described in the Mishnah was already in force: the blood 
was thrown out in mass at the base of the altar :* in other words, 
it was disposed of with the simplest possible altar ritual. As 
described in the Mishnah® the ritual of the transfer of the blood 
from the place of slaughter to the altar has developed to a cer- 
tain extent: ‘The priests stood in two rows, having in their 
hands silver and golden basins, one row had basins all of gold, 
the other all of silver, and the two sorts were not mixed. These 


1 Cp. Mumbers, p. 47 f. 
2 More explicit, Jubilees 49°. & Pes. 6°; 
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basins had no flat bottoms, to prevent them from being set down, 
so allowing the blood to congeal. An Israelite performed the 
act of slaughter, a priest received (the blood in a basin) and 
passed on to his fellow and his fellow to the rest, passing on the 
full basins and passing back the empty ones: the priest nearest 
the altar tossed out the blood with a single toss at the base of the 
altar.’ 

It so happens that in the O.T. the only offerings of which it is 
prescribed that the blood shall be poured down at the base of the 
altar are sin-offerings (Lev. 4% 1% 25 90 34, 5°, 815), and the bul- 
lock offered at the investiture of the priests (Ex. 29!”, Lev. 9°). 
But it would be a mistake to infer from this that the Paschal 
victim was a sin-offering, even if the treatment of the flesh did 
not point strongly away from this. For in the case of the 
offerings just referred to, it is only the vesazuder of the blood 
that is thus disposed of after some of it has been used for the 
much more significant purpose of smearing the horns of the altar. 

It would no doubt be a mistake to assert that this method of 
disposing of the Pascha! blood was adopted merely for con- 
venience. Like the offering of the fat parts on the altar, it is due 
to the fact that the Paschal victim was regarded in some degree 
as a gift to God; this is, indeed, directly stated in Jubilees if the 
reading ‘they shall present the blood’ is correct. But in the 
relative simplicity of the rite, we may perhaps see another indica- 
tion that the thought of gift in connexion with the Paschal victim 
was much less intense than in connexion with most other 
sacrifices. 


».@.4 A's 
THE PASCHAL, MEAL 


THE Paschal meal is probably one of the original, certainly 
one of the earliest elements in the Paschal ritual. It survives to 
the present day among the Samaritans, and, with certain modi- 
fications due to the cessation of sacrifice, among the Jews, for 
with them in this case the ancient sacrificial rite is not perpetuated 
merely by the substitution of prayer for sacrifice. 

In this long history the Paschal meal has undergone marked 
changes, some at least of which can be clearly and closely ob- 
served, The manner of taking the Paschal meal in the first 
century of our era is known in considerable detail: so also is the 
modern Jewish and Samaritan practice. For earlier periods the 
detail is scantier, though sufficient to render the fact of change 
certain. 

Of the two narratives of the Passover as celebrated in Egypt 
on the night of the Exodus, which both agree in representing as 
the first celebration, the one (Ex. 127!~® (+24-28)) commonly 
ascribed to some stratum of J says nothing at all of the Paschal 
meal apart from what may be implied in the phrase "> sin nDD nar 
in v. 27 of the memorial celebration in Canaan, if this proceeds 
from the same hand as vv. 21-23, but confines itself to the blood 
ritual; the other, Ex. 12!~}° (P), describes both meal and blood 
ritual and represents the meal as eaten at home, in the several 
houses on the outside of which the blood of the victim had been 
previously sprinkled. It would be precarious to argue that the 
meal was unknown to the narrator, who does not directly mention 
it in his narrative of Passover ritual on the night of the Exodus ; 
for he does not refer in any way to what was done with the remain- 
der, including the flesh of the victim whose blood was used to 
sprinkle the houses: yet something must have been done with it ; 
and on the analogy of the destiny of animals used for some ritual 
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purpose it must either have been solemnly eaten, or solemnly 
disposed of in some other way, such as burning. Since there is 
no indication by way of revival of any other form of disposal of 
the Paschal victim, we may conclude with probability that the 
eating of the Paschal victim was as ancient a rite as the’sprinkling 
of its blood, however much the more important of the two the 
latter rite may have been.’ 

That the Paschal victim was to be eaten was directly commanded 
in the law of Dt. 16 !~8, and it is clearly implied that the Paschal 
meal was already an ancient rite: in other words, Dt. certainly 
does not institute a new rite, but modifies the existing and long 
practised rite of eating the Paschal victim. 

Before we turn to examine more closely the various descrip- 
tions given of the Paschal meal, it may be convenient to consider 
the m nner in which, according to an hypothesis based on certain 
analogies and inferences from certain features in the later ritual, 
the Paschal victim was eaten in the earliest times. 

In connexion with the Paschal meal the later law contains two 
remarkable prohibitions: the participants in the Paschal meal are 
forbidden to eat the victim raw,” or to break any of its bones.® 
A legal prohibition is commonly directed against what is, or has 
been, actual practice. It has therefore been inferred that at one 
time the Paschal victim was eaten raw, and that the bones, having 
been broken and pounded for the purpose, were eaten as well as 
the flesh. Such a mode of consumption is not without analogy, 
and W. R. Smith gave prominence to the analogy furnished by 
Nilus’s description of a Saracen sacrifice in the fifth century A.D. 
In spite of their familiarity I must quote his words here:5 ‘Of 
all Semitic sacrifices those of the Arabs have the rudest and most 
visibly primitive character ; and among the Arabs, where there 
was no complicated fire-ceremony at the altar, the sacramental 

’ As presumably in the modern Fed. Jaussen cites a modern use of the 
Fedu by the inhabitants of Ma‘an to prevent the cholera, which was ravaging 
neighbouring districts, from attacking them—‘ Each family chose a victim 
for this sacrifice, immolated it, prepared it on the spot and distributed it to 
the poor after having previously eaten some of it themselves. Each took 
the blood of the sacrifice to stain with it the front of his door’. 
Arabes du Pays de Moab, p. 362. 
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* 'W. R. Smith, eZ, Sem.*, p. 348; n. 1: 5 op. cit., pp. 338 f. 
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meal stands out in full relief as the very essence of the ritual. 
Now in the oldest known form of Arabian sacrifice, as described 
by Nilus, the camel chosen as the victim is bound upon a rude 
altar of stones piled together, and when the leader of the band 
has thrice led the worshippers round the altar in a solemn pro- 
cession accompanied with chants, he inflicts the first wound while 
the last words of the hymn are still upon the lips of the congrega- 
tion, and in all haste drinks of the blood that gushes forth. 
Forthwith the whole company fall on the victim with their 
swords, hacking off pieces of the quivering flesh and devouring 
them raw with such wild haste that, in the short interval between 
the rise of the day star, which marked the hour for the service 
to begin, and the disappearance of its rays before the rising sun, 
the entire camel, body and bones, skin, blood, and entrails, is 
totally devoured. The plain meaning of this is that the victim 
was devoured before its life had left the still warm blood and 
flesh—raw flesh is called “living” flesh in Hebrew and Syriac— 
and that thus in the most literal way, all those who shared in the 
ceremony absorbed part of the victim’s life into themselves. One 
sees how much more forcibly than any ordinary meal such a rite 
expresses the establishment or confirmation of a bond of common 
life between the worshippers, and also, since the blood is shed 
upon the altar itself, between the worshippers and their god’. 

To this it may be worth while to add Beer's! more recent 
setting of such a theory, brought more directly than by Smith 
into relation with the Paschal meal treated as of pre-Mosaic and 
non-Yahwistic origin. ‘The Paschal meal’, he says, ‘ secures to 
the clansmen the protection of their god (Herdengott). It unites 
them closely (verbridert) with him. The original meaning of 
the meal is even more realistic. Zhe antmal slain and eaten ts 
itself the god offered and engoyed. The command not to devour 
the Passover raw is directed against a very ancient custom, 
occasionally revived in civilized life (2 der Kultur), in obedience 
to which the Passover was (once) eaten raw. In the body and 
quivering flesh is hidden the elixir of life. The blood itself is 
the god, the possessor of the life-magic.’ 

On this theory of the Paschal meal the double Paschal ritual 
of sprinkling the blood and eating the victim secured its main 
1 P*sachim, p. 15. 
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end, the security of the household, by a double method: the 
blood sprinkled without kept evil powers at bay, and the meal 
eaten within renewed the divine life of the inhabitants. 

But were these two ideas ever quite so closely associated as 
this implies? Even if it be granted that in origin, and at 
a sufficiently remote period, every sacrificial victim was deemed 
a god and every one who fed on it was supposed thereby to 
renew his own fading divinity, how much of this idea survived 
when the blood of the victim was collected in a basin and thence 
transferred to the front of the house to keep somebody or some- 
thing out? If the blood was drawn off for this purpose, the 
elixir of life was so far drained away before the participants in 
the meal began to eat: and this hypothetical ancient meal was, 
on this theory, a much less effectual tonic than the camel that 
furnished forth the relatively modern meal of Nilus’ Saracens. 
If they daubed the houses with the blood before eating, the divine 
life was all the time growing less in the gradually cooling flesh ; 
and if they devoured the flesh first and then pounded up the 
bones to make them also eatable, the blood set aside for the house 
would be coagulating, and becoming inconvenient for applying 
to the outside of the house. 

It looks then as if the union of the two characteristic Paschal 
rites took place affer sacrificial meals had ceased to be exclu- 
stvely made off raw and just killed animals; as an occastonal 
custom, it is true, eating flesh of newly slain victims with the 
blood still in it and not drained off still existed in the time of 
Saul (1 Sam. 14°). But the prohibition in the Paschal law may 
be directed not against an earlier custom of eating the Paschal 
victim raw, but against ever allowing the Paschal victim to be 
eaten as other victims sometimes were. As an alternative we 
may suppose what is possible, though not very probable, that the 
external application of blood is as a Paschal rite secondary to the 
meal; that the meal was originally of raw flesh with the blood 
in it, but became modified to a meal of cooked flesh with the 
blood drained out of it when the external application of blood 
was added to the earlier and simpler Paschal ritual. In either 
case, if the idea of communion is most vividly expressed when 
the sacred victim is consumed raw, flesh and blood together, and 
grows dimmer when the victim is cooked before being eaten, we 
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must conclude that the apotropaic idea expressed by the blood 
externally applied and the idea of communion expressed by the 
sacred meal no longer both remained at their strongest when the 
two rites were discharged as in the Paschal ritual by means of 
the same victim : that it was the idea of communion that suffered ; 
how vivid that idea remained in the case of the Paschal meal is 
only part of the question how far the idea remained vivid in the 
whole class of Hebrew sacrifices in which the greater part of the 
victim was used for human consumption. 

I pass to other and more certain features in the history of 
the Paschal meal. The Reformation of Josiah aimed at effect- 
ing, and ultimately effected, a change in regard to the place of 
sacrifice that affected a// Jewish sacrifices. Prior to that time any 
sacrifice could be offered in an indefinite, and potentially in an 
unlimited, number of different places: after that time every 
sacrifice could be offered in one place and one place only, viz. 
Jerusalem. But the history of the ‘ where’ of the place of cele- 
bration is in the case of Passover more complex than this; like 
other acts of worship it was affected by the Reformation, but it 
was affected more: on the other hand, it may be said in a certain 
sense to have resisted the effect of the Reformation more, and 
to have perpetuated one of its most distinctive features, which 
the Reformation threatened, not only down to the fall of the 
Temple and the cessation of sacrificial service, but even to the 
present day. 

Three differences of custom in regard to the place in which 
the Paschal meal was eaten can be clearly discerned, and the 
chronological relations of the different practices scarcely less 
clearly. In the earliest times, wheresoever exactly the Paschal 
victim was slain, the Paschal #ea/ was eaten at home, in the house 
of each Hebrew householder ; later, after the Reformation of 
Joshua, the Paschal meal was eaten, as the Paschal victim was 
slain, within the Temple area at Jerusalem ; later still, certainly 
by the first century A.D., the victim was still slain in the Temple 
enclosure, its blood and fat were conveyed to the altar, but the 
meal was eaten by small companies in the houses of Jerusalem. 
The last stage returns to the first in so far as the meal is eaten in 
separate houses, though except for the permanent inhabitants in 
Jerusalem it was not as formerly eaten at ome, by each in his 
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own house. That further return to the earliest custom only 
became possible when a Paschal sacrifice could no longer be 
offered; the modified Paschal meal, graced by no Paschal 
victim, but perpetuating other practices that gradually gathered 
round the meal, which continued to be eaten year by year after 
the fall of the Temple and is still eaten, was once again and is 
still eaten at home. Thus in its earliest form the Paschal meal 
was pre-eminently a domestic rite, in respect both of those who 
formed the several Paschal companies, which were limited to the 
members of a single house, or by the law of Ex. 12* (P) under 
certain conditions of two wezghbouring households, and in 
respect of its being eaten in the actual home ; as transformed by 
the Reformation it loses its domestic character and becomes 
assimilated to the meal that formed the chief feature in every 
class of ‘slain’ or ‘ peace ’-offering (nit); it was eaten at the 
sanctuary away from home, and not till the next morning when 
the meal was over were those who discharged the duty free to 
return home (Dt. 167): this method of celebration survives to the 
present day among the Samaritans, who eat the meal not in their 
houses in Shechem, but an hour away on the mountain side of 
Gerizim on or near the site where their Temple once stood. 
The custom of eating not in houses but in the sanctuary appears 
to have prevailed among the Jews also down to the second cen- 
tury B.C., for it is clearly enforced in Jub. 49'®", but by the first 
century A.D., probably as a result of the vastly increased numbers 
coming to Jerusalem for Passover, the meal was taken in the 
houses of Jerusalem; this in itself entailed a most marked 
separation into distinct Paschal companies, and this distinction of 
company from company was insisted on, so much so that Pesachim 
(7'*) provides that whefe, owing to the pressure on space, two 
companies partook ofthe meal in the same room (n‘3), they must 
eat with their backs to one another and carefully abstain from 
looking away from their own or at the other company: if a 
single attendant serves both companies, he must be a member of 
and eat with one only ; when he attends to the other company 
he must not speak to them, and he must while serving turn his 
face away from them. The only relaxation in these regulations 
is in the case of the bride, who if bashful and wishful to avoid too 
continuous an inspection of her face by her own company may 
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turn it away from them. But while an individual was forbidden 
to eat Passover by himself (Pes. 87) and the distinction of com- 
panies is insisted on, these companies are no longer necessarily 
Families: they are as Josephus calls them ¢parpfa:, or as the 
Mishnah calls them n7\3n—companies not necessarily held to- 
gether by any ties of kindred, but of friendship, common aims, 
or the like (cp. 13n):! our Lord and the Twelve formed such a 
mn, and they satisfied the rule that obtained in this late period 
that the company must consist of not less than ten, though it 
might consist of more, and actually, according to Josephus, num- 
bered twenty :? the upward limit seems to have been determined 
by the rule that there might only be one Paschal victim for each 
company and that each participant must eat a piece of flesh at 
least as large as an olive (Pes. 8").* 

Turning now from the company assembled to eat it to the con- 
stituents of the Paschal meal, we observe first that the certainly 
constant element here, down to the fall of Jerusalem among the 
Jews, down to the present day with the Samaritans, is the Paschal 
victim. If the hypothesis previously discussed that the Paschal 
victim in a remote pre-historic age was eaten raw, blood and all, 
immediately after death be correct, then in that period it prob- 
ably formed the sole constituent of the meal. But in the earliest 
periods to which records carry us back the meal was already 
more complete. Whether originally so or not, from the date of 
the earliest laws regulating the Paschal meal (Dt. 16°, Ex. 12* (P)), 
it fell within the period of seven days during the whole of 
which ordinary leavened bread was taboo: at the Paschal meal, 
therefore, leavened bread (yon) was expressly forbidden (Dt. 16°) ; 
but unleavened bread was not only permitted, but from the time 
when Dt. 16'~* assumed its present form, of P, or the law incor- 
porated in P, enjoined (Dt. 16°, Ex. 124) as (Dt. 16°) a reminder 
of the affliction in Egypt, which according to tradition ended 
with the preparation of unleavened cakes which were taken by 


' A company might not, however, consist exclusively of women, slaves, 
and children (Pes. 8"). 
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5 Yet while the Paschal company needed not to be a family party, 
a family group continued to be the normal party; the Haggadah presupposes 
such a company (Pes. 10*; cp. also Pes. 8°). 
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the people as they escaped from bondage; and both taboo and 
command were later enforced.!. A third element in the Paschal 
meal prescribed in the O.T. is ‘bitter herbs’ (0°70) which, 
according to the Mishnah (Pes. 2°), might be lettuce or endive or 
one of three other kinds of salad; the original reason for the 
inclusion of these in the Paschal meal is obscure, but from the 
time of Gamaliel (Pes. 10°) they were regarded as a reminder 
that ‘ the Egyptians made bitter the lives of our fathers in Egypt’. 

The Paschal victim, unleavened cakes, bitter herbs, these were 
certainly constituents of the Paschal meal as early as the fifth 
century B.C., and probably yet earlier. Other constituents are 
mentioned, and are indeed prominent in later authorities such as 
the Mishnah, and some of these, at least, appear to,be modern 
introductions. It is curious that so deeply national an institu- 
tion as the Passover should have been affected by Hellenistic 
influence. Yet though this influence may have been exaggerated 
by Beer, of its reality there seems no room for doubt, and it 
may have affected in some measure even the comestibles at the 
meal. 

Of these later attested constituents of the meal the most impor- 
tant is weve. It has indeed been urged that wine was at all 
periods a natural part of any important Hebrew meal, and, 
therefore, presumably in ancient times of the Paschal meal also: 
and, were we reduced merely to an argument from silence, this 
might have weight: but we are not. If the Paschal meal, as well 
as the rite of applying the blood, is of nomad origin, it is practi- 
cally certain that in the nomadic period the meal was eaten with- 
Out wine (cp. the Rechabites), and probable that this custom 
perpetuated itself for long after the settlement in Canaan. But 
the strongest argument in favour of wine being a relatively 
recent introduction into the Paschal meal is the fact that it has 
never formed part of the Samaritan celebration. Even if it was 
used by the Hebrews at an earlier period, and for some reason 
which it would be hard to discover subsequently fell into disuse 
with the Samaritans, it would still remain improbable that it 
formed anything like so prominent a feature in the ancient 
Paschal meals as in those of the first century A.D. when the four 


1 Pesachim, passim. 
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obligatory cups of wine articulated the whole meal. The earliest 
reference to the use of wine is in Jubilees 49°, where, indeed, it 
is referred back to the first Passover in Egypt. 

The wine, according to the Mishnah (Pes. 10” *), was mixed, viz. 
with water ; and in this, as in the introduction of wine into the 
meal, Beer (P%s., p. 72) detects Graeco-Roman influence. Be 
this as it may, the importance of the wine in the later Paschal 
meal is in many ways indicated. Even the poorest must have 
his four obligatory cups of wine, even though he must get the 
money for this amount of wine from the poor box (10'); the 
amount of wzze involved has been estimated at one-eighth litre 
or about a quarter pint. Between the first and second and 
between the third and fourth of the obligatory cups, other wine 
might be drunk at discretion. A curious regulation has given 
rise to the suspicion that wine drinking was sometimes carried to 
excess ; it is in any case of interest as indicating the prolonged 
nature of the Paschal meal in later times. ‘If some of the com- 
pany have fallen asleep, the rest may continue to eat of the Pass- 
over; if all have fallen asleep, no one afterwards may eat.’ 
Rabbi Jose allowed the resumption of eating if the company had 
only dozed (1222n2), and had not gone fast asleep.” 

The Paschal meal was a sacred meal. It was this in the first 
instance because its original and, to the downfall of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D., its constant element was a sacrificial victim—an animal 
solemnly slain within the Temple precincts whose fat was offered 
on the altar, whose blood was poured away at the base of the 
altar. So little was the sacrificial nature of the victim called in 
question by the fact that it was no longer ea¢ex as well as slain 
within the Temple precincts that Philo derives from the sacri- 
ficial nature of the victim one of what appear to him the 
most noteworthy features in the whole Paschal ritual: this ritual 
was peculiar not only by reason of the place where the victim 
was slain, but also by reason of those who slew it; the Paschal 
victim was slain not by the sacred class of Levites as had become 
the custom with other sacrifices, but by the owners and pre- 
senters of the Paschal victims ; and by this act the layman became 
for the time being a priest. ‘ On this day ’, says Philo, ‘ the whole 


1 Beer, P*sachim, 190. 2 Pes., 10°; Beer, Pesachim, 199. 
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nation sacrifices (OVovor mavédnpuel), without waiting for their 
priests, the law having granted to the whole nation for one day 
in each year a priesthood (/epootvnyv) to attend to the sacrifices 
(els avroupiav Ouvcotwr).”? 

There is another circumstance of the meal which is most 
probably explained by the sacrificial element in it: and for the 
first reference to this we are indebted to Philo, though it may 
be of indefinitely greater antiquity than his days. The Paschal 
meal at night was preceded by a fast (vyoreta) during the day, an 
abstinence from food and drink.2, The hours of fasting in the 
Mishnah (Pes. 1o!') are limited to the afternoon (And 0D), 
i.e. from 12.30 or 1.30—a shorter period than we might have 
thought probable from Philo’s mode of reference to it. Unfor- 
tunately Philo offers no explanation of the significance or purpose 
of this preparatory fast, though once again his mode of reference 
scarcely suggests that he held the theory already put forward by 
the Rabbis of the Gemara (Pes. 99 a, |. 15 ff.) that it was designed 
to increase the appetite for the evening feast. Certainly if the 
fast be really ancient this Rabbinic theory fails to hit the mark, 
and we should rather seek for an explanation of its origin in the 
widespread custom of receiving sacred food into a stomach 
rendered empty by previous fasting or even by the use of emetics. 
Yet whether this original purpose of the fast was in any way 
realized by Philo or his contemporaries is very doubtful: by 
most of them it was probably practised merely as a custom 
received from the past; its original meaning was lost, and the 
field of explanation lay vacant for the Rabbis of the Gemara to 
take possession of it. 

That so long as sacrifice lasted the Paschal meal was a sacr7z- 
jictal meal is certain: but there seems strong reason for conclud- 
ing that the later developments of the Paschal meal tended 
greatly to subordinate the sacrificial element in it. The sacred 
character of the meal had been originally secured by its sacrificial 
character, but it was no longer dependent on or even mainly due 
to this. The sacrificial element in it was rather ready to perish: 
and accordingly, after the cessation of sacrifice in A.D. 70, the 
Paschal meal lived on as a meal no less sacred than before: the 


' De Decal. 30 (Mangey, ii. 206). Cp. De Vita Mosts, iii. 29 (Mangey, 
ii, 169). 2 Philo, ib. Cp. De Septen. 18 (Mangey, ii. 292). 
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flesh of the Paschal victim could no longer be eaten at it, and 
other food was substituted for it: but that was all. We do not 
expect emotion in the Mishnah, and we must not overpress, but 
we need not overlook the bald reference which we find there to 
the change. ‘They present before him (i.e. the Master of the 
feast) unleavened cakes and lettuce and sauce and two cooked 
dishes.... While the Temple stood they presented before him 
the Paschal victim itself’ (npadw i1a, Pes. 10°). 

From being a hasty meal in which the eating of the sacrificial 
goat or sheep was the first duty and the main feature, Passover 
had become a prolonged celebration, the meal beginning soon 
after sundown and not necessarily concluding before midnight. 
These hours were not merely the hours of a meal or symposium ; 
they were hours of worship: and the worship was no longer 
merely or even prominently sacrificial. In the elaborate articula- 
tion of the meal, the eating of the sacrificial victim was now but 
a single phase: and with the cessation of sacrifice it dropped out 
without serious dislocation of the greater part which still 
survived. Again, the meal had become charged with sacred 
associations which had given rise to the really prominent and 
dominant features of the liturgy that accompanied the meal ; the 
sacrificial element dropped out with the cessation of sacrifice, but 
these other elements of worship could and did survive. 

In the articulation of the feast by means of cups of wine, in the 
mingling of the wine with water, in the sauce, in the reclining 
posture in which the meal was eaten, and in other features of it, 
Graeco-Roman influence has been sought and not wholly amiss. 
But in those features of the evening to which we now turn, that 
influence is certainly betrayed by the tell-tale evidence of 
language. Yet here, as so constantly in the history of Hebrew 
religion, what is foreign is borrowed, but is turned to peculiarly 
Jewish ends. After the fourth cup the Mishnah lays down: 
‘They do not yet dismiss the company: after the Passover 
epikomion,’! Epikomion, here, certainly means song, the singing 
of songs of a festal or triumphal nature, though not necessarily or 
probably Zrocessional singing or the singing accompanying 


 OIPDR MDD ANN [DDD PX, Pes. 10% Against the incorrect and 
antiquated interpretation of }"D)P"DN as ‘ dessert’, see Merx, Die Vier Kanon. 
Evang. ii. 424f.; Beer, P*s., pp. 62, 74, n. 4, 199. 
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a revel (képuos: cp. Rom. 13'*), as Merx and Beer suggest ; for 
this would seem to conflict with the law » wpa» jx; for how 
could two companies taking Passover in the same room make 
procession without seeing one another, though this, as we have 
seen, was another regulation of Passover ? 

But this singing after the Passover was consumed and before 
the companies parted was not the only singing of the evening ; 
and for other singing we have earlier evidence that incontestably 
carries back the custom of song during the evening into the first 
half of the first century B.C. and increases the probability,’ 
created by the use of the Greek term, that the epikomion also 
originated before the fall of the Temple and was not introduced 
between that date and the compilation of the Mishnah. ‘ They 
come together,’ says Philo, of the Paschal meal, ‘ not as to other 
symposia in order to please their belly by means of wine and 
viands, but to fulfil an ancestral custom with prayers and hymns. ’* 
The prayers and hymns associated with the Passover in Philo’s 
time are to him its essentzal features: not to eat or drink, 
though as a matter of fact they did both, but to pray and to sing, 
the company assembled.* 

Not only hymns but the story of the past and the exposition of 
Scripture marked the evening. This feature of Passover night; 
this circumstance of the Passover meal, grew more elaborate and 
more fixed in form between A.D. 70 and the compilation of the 
Mishnah, c. A.D. 200. It is rooted in the Biblical commands, 
‘when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye by this 
service ? that ye shall say, It is Passover to Yahweh, who passed 
over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote 
thé Egyptians, but rescued our houses (Ex. 1276"): and ‘thou 
shalt tell thy son in that day (when unleavened bread is eaten), 
It is because of that which Yahweh did for me when I came out 
of Egypt’ (Ex. 13°). According to the Mishnah, in a normal 
family party it was after the second cup that the child put the 


1 Merx’s argument, p. 426, however, is not conclusive. 

® Ot mapayeydvacw ovy ws els ra GAXa GupMota Xaptovpevor yaorpt Ot oivou Kat 
eSecpdtay, adda marpioy €Oos exmArAnpwoartes per evxdv Te Kal tuvwr. De 
Septen. 18 (Mangey, ii. 292). 

° For the possible bearing on this question of the New Testament narra- 
tives of the Last Supper, see ch. xxv. 
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question, ‘ What is the difference between this and other nights ?’ 
and the father replies, beginning with the sufferings and ending 
with the glorious deliverance which the night commemorated, and 
expounding in particular the passage beginning, ‘A wandering 
Aramaean was thy father’, Dt. 26°: (Pes. 10+). Unfortunately 
the Mishnah does not describe the procedure in relation to the 
Haggadah when the company consisted exclusively of adults. 

The compilation of the Mishnah is about A. D. 200 ; but it cites 
on this matter Rabban Gamaliel, apparently the first of that 
name, the contemporary of St. Paul. Rabban Gamaliel said,} 
‘Every one who at Passover does not speak of three things has 
failed to fulfil his duty, and these things are the Passover 
(victim), the unleavened cakes, and bitter herbs; the Paschal 
victim because God passed over the houses of our fathers in 
Egypt; the unleavened bread because they were redeemed ; bitter 
herbs because the Egyptians embittered the lives of our fathers in 
Egypt.... Therefore are we bound to give thanks to, to praise, to 
laud, to glorify, to exalt, and to magnify Him who wrought for 
us and our fathers all these miracles (nD) and brought us out of 
slavery into liberty. And we should say before Him Halleluiah.’ 

The Paschal meal then was commemorative of past redemption, 
of the interposition of God at the beginning of Israel’s history ; 
and the chief ancient constituents of the meal—the Paschal 
victim, the unleavened cakes, the bitter herbs—were commemora- 
tive symbols whose meaning was expanded during the meal. If 
we knew no more than this it would be scarcely possible to over- 
look or to overestimate the probability that this commemoration 
of the ast fired the minds of the participants with hopes for 
the future: for a new interposition of Providence which should 
set them free from their present servitude. 

But there is really no room for doubt that this element was 
already more than latent as early as the first century A.D. Later 
it isextremely prominent, giving rise, for example, to the formula : 
‘ This year, here, next year in the land of Israel: this year slaves, 
next year free men all.’ The extent to which this class of idea 
gained definite expression earlier turns on the question of the 
antiquity of the use of the Hallel, i.e. Pss. 113-118, at the Paschal 
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meal. This is certainly older, considerably older, than the 
Mishnah ; for (1) the Mishnah refers to differences in the use of 
it: according to Beth Shammai only Ps. 113, according to Beth 
Hillel also Ps. 114, was sung after the second cup, the remainder 
according to both schools being sung after the fourth cup ;* 
(2) the passage already cited from Gamaliel I ‘we should say 
Halleluiah ’ implies the use of the Hallel, and if the ascription of 
the saying to Gamaliel be correct, implies its use by at most 
before the middle of the first century A. D.; (3) the Mishnah (Pes. 
10°) says the Hallel should conclude with a benediction for 
redemption? and cites two formulas, one upheld by Akiba 
({ A. D. 135), the other by his contemporary Tarphon (Trypho). 
The formula maintained by Trypho may be more ancient: it 
runs ‘Blessed is he who redeemed us and our fathers from 
Egypt and has brought us to this night’. Akiba’s longer form 
is obviously later than A. D. 70, and runs: ‘So may the Lord our 
God and the God of our fathers bring us to other festivals, which 
shall come round to us (ons7p? owan oad), in peace, and in joy 
for the rebuilding (of the Temple), to eat of the Paschal victims 
and (other) sacrificial victims whose blood reaches the wall of 
thine altar acceptably : and we will thank thee for our redemp- 
tion. Blessed art thou O Lord, the Redeemer of Israel.’ But if 
in even the briefer form the Benediction of redemption be later 
than A.D. 70, the probability that the singing of the Hallel itself 
is earlier than A.D. 70 and reaches back at least far into the first 
century A.D. is great. But if so, added to the recitation during 
the evening of God’s redemptive act in history at the Exodus was 
prayer and song that in unambiguous terms expressed the hope 
and the passionate conviction that Israel would not always as now 
be in servitude to the nations. These were among the strains 
that closed the meal, ‘The Lord is on my side, I will not fear 
what men can do unto me. ... All nations compassed me 
about, but in the name of the Lord I will cut them off. The 
Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my salvation... . 
The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tents of the 
righteous: the right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly... .I shall 
not die but live, and declare the works of the Lord. ... The stone 
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which the builders rejected is become the head of the corner. .. . 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’! 

Doubtless the Paschal meal, like other religious rites, was dis- 
charged by different companies with much difference of spirit, 
meaning, and emotion. To some it was pre-eminently a meal, 
a festal meal, with abundance of fare as well as certain unusual 
elements in the menu, and with abundance of wine. In some 
cases the sacred meal may even have been marked by excess. 
To others the Paschal meal, like other elements in the Jewish 
ritual, was doubtless pre-eminently the fulfilment of a command- 
ment ; God had commanded the rites, and without inquiring as 
to the meaning of the rites or caring for anything beyond they 
performed the rites as divine commands. But to those to whom 
it was neither merely a meal nor merely a succession of rites, but 
far more, who came, as Philo says, not to gratify the belly but to 
fulfil their ancestral custom wh Drayers and songs of praise, 
what did it mean? It was a sacrzfictal meal; but how much did 
that mean in these later times? Negatively it must be said that 
there is not a tittle of evidence that any sense survived that the 
eating of the Paschal flesh was an act of communion; if in that 
idea the custom of sacrificial meals arose, it has grown dim; 
neither Jubilees nor Philo, nor Josephus nor the Mishnah give any 
hint that the company assembled in order by or through the eating 
in itself of the Paschal victim to renew their spiritual life or to ward 
off dangers. When Beer (P’sachim, p. 100) says: ‘ The Paschal 
meal is a mystic meal which, working like a mysterious medicine, 
gives the participants immunity for a year from all dangers, 
unites them with one another and at the same time with their 
God Yahweh, who is induced by the abundance of sacrificial 
blood flowing in his honour to fulfil the darling dream of his 
people’, he is associating ideas with Passover which way have 
attached to it in primitive ages, but which there is nothing to 
show still attached to it, whereas there are definite indications 
that other ideas prevailed. The one passage which in addition 
to modern theories of the ovzgzna/ idea of sacrifice Beer seems 
to have in mind is that passage in Jubilees which sees in Passover 
a means of gaining immunity for a year. But Jubilees gives not 
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the slightest hint that this immunity came from any mysterious 
Paschal medicine; to that writer at least the whole virtue of 
Passover lies in the fact that it is a divine command: ‘ No plague 
shall come upon them to slay or to smite in that year in which 
they celebrate the Passover in its season 2% every respect accord- 
ing to His command.... Every man shall eat it in the sanctuary 
of your God... for thus it is written and ordained that they 
should eat it in the sanctuary of the Lord.’! 

The Paschal victim was not in this later age a mysterious 
medicine. Yet for other reasons, and as a result of elements that 
had been introduced into the celebration in the course of the long 
history of the rite, the meal was still a great solemn occasion, 
charged with historical associations calculated to kindle and 
nourish religious emotions. It was at once historical in character 
and eschatological. It appealed by symbol, exposition, and song 
to a great redemptive act in the past as the pledge of a great 
redemptive act in the future. 


[2 Jub. 4ots 6] 
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PASSOVER AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


As in the Old Testament, so also in the New Testament, 
Passover is mentioned more frequently than any other festival 
of the Jews. But the mere frequency of reference in the New 
Testament is not the reason that Passover has left a deeper mark 
than other Jewish festivals on Christian terminology and Christian 
thought. This must rather be sought in the fact that the supreme 
acts of our Lord's life coincided with the Passover season—a fact 
which at once accounts for the great majority of the uses of the 
term ‘Passover’ and ofthe exp/c7¢ references to the festival in the 
New Testament. These explicit references number thirty-one. 
Of these, twenty-two occur in the narratives of the Passion—four 
in Matthew, five in Mark, six in Luke, and seven in John. Of 
the remaining references, four—one in Luke! and three in John? 
—occur in definitions of the date of events in earlier years of our 
Lord’s life ; two date events in the early history of the Church in 
the narrative of Acts,® one occurs in the historical survey of the 
heroes of faith in Heb. 118, and the remaining reference is in 
1 Cor. 5’, where the term used, not of course of the Paschal 
festival, but, according to Biblical and frequent Rabbinic usage, 
of the Paschal victim is applied to Christ. 

To what extent Passover is indirectly referred to in the New 
Testament, or what we may term Paschal practice or ideas may 
have affected the practice or thought of the New Testament, turns 
largely on the exact significance of the explicit references and the 
exact nature of the transference of ideas from the older to the 
younger religion where association of some kind is unmistakable. 
I propose to complete my present course of lectures by some 
discussion of this interesting but difficult question—difficult in 
no small degree because of the wealth of discussion and the 
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prodigality of theories that have been lavished on various aspects 
of it, and the large degree of uncertainty as to details that remains, 
in spite of all the discussion and investigation that have been 
devoted to them. 

It will be convenient first to summarize certain conclusions 
reached in the previous lectures. Passover originally referred to 
the rites performed on a single day, or rather during a single 
night; later, after this ritual had come to coincide in time with 
the first of the seven days during which leavened bread was 
taboo and which was termed the Feast (/7ag) of Unleavened 
Bread, the term ‘ Passover’ covered the whole period of seven 
days. At all periods, perhaps, and certainly in the later, ‘Passover’ 
was applied either to the celebration or period of celebration, in 
other words to the festzva/, or to the victzm, which in the later 
periods was thus sharply distinguished from the large quantity 
of other victims that were sacrificed during the entire period of 
seven days, which were never designated ‘Passover’, nor were 
subjected to the peculiar ritual of the Passover victim. In the 
earlier stage of the history that can be clearly discerned the 
Paschal ritual consisted of two elements—the application of 
the Paschal blood to the outside of houses, and the consumption 
of the Paschal meal within. Possibly these two elements were 
not of equal antiquity, and probably for a time at least the blood 
ritual became the more prominent, and was regarded as possessing 
the chief virtue. The purpose of the early blood ritual was not 
kathartic but apotropaic ; it was designed not to ‘ unsin’ or purify 
the house, but to keep something unwelcome out of it. This 
blood ritual was already obsolescent by the seventh century, and 
must have passed out of use not so long afterwards; yet the 
apotropaic idea that had been associated with it survived in at 
least some quarters, and appears at the end of the second 
century B.C., and may have survived in the form ofa belief that 
a punctilious discharge of the ordinances regulating the surviving 
Paschal ritual kept plague and calamity at bay. The blood 
ritual of later times was entirely different ; the blood was poured 
away at the base of the altar; associated with this was, not 
perhaps very vividly, the thought of a gift to God (koréan), but 
so far as our evidence goes no belief in any special kathartic 
value in this blood. With the obsolescence of the original blood 
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ritual, the meal rises into and henceforward remains the supreme 
element in the Paschal ritual. This meal, originally consumed 
at home, was by Deuteronomy transferred to the Temple area 
where it was still eaten in the second century B.C. (Jubilees), but 
by the first century A.D., though it was obligatory to eat it in 
Jerusalem, it was no longer eaten in the Temple. The idea 
associated with the meal in the earliest times is matter of 
speculation. In Deuteronomy it already assumes a commemorative 
character, and this is strengthened subsequently ; to it by the first 
century A.D. there was added a strong eschatological element. 

The Paschal ritual was complete before the midnight that fell 
within the first twenty-four hours of the combined festival of 
Passover and Unleavened Bread. On not the next morning but 
the morning next but one, according to the practice of the first 
century A.D., the sheaf of firstfruits was offered at the Temple. 
The later days of the festival are without interest in connexion 
with the N.T.; interest gathers exclusively round the first three 
days of the festival. What then in brief was the normal sequence 
of events on these first three days? By the day of the month 
these days are the 14th, 15th, and 16th of Nisan, each day 
beginning not of course with midnight, but with szzset. 

As the sun of the 13th of Nisan set, and the shades of 
evening with which the 14th of Nisan began were falling, all 
scrupulous Jews busied themselves with the search for leaven, 
or anything containing it, which might perchance have fallen 
into out-of-the-way corners or crannies (Pes. 1'); this was with 
a view to the removal of all leaven before the next evening, that 
of the fifteenth, with which the period of taboo on leavened bread 
began. Leaven was not necessarily removed from the house as 
early as this evening; on the other hand, up till the following 
midday, i.e. midday of Nisan 14, leavened bread could be 
eaten and handled.’ Thus Nisan 14 was not one of the days 
on which unleavened bread must be used in lieu of leavened 
bread, and it could only be called ‘the day of unleavened 
bread’ (Jos. &. /., v. 3'), or ‘the first day of unleavened bread’ 
(Mk. 14'*) because the terms Unleavened Bread and Passover 
had come to be used indifferently for the festival as a whole, 
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both the shorter part that was strictly Passover and the longer 
part that was strictly Unleavened Bread, although these two 
parts, so far as the closing hours of Nisan 14 were concerned, 
were not identical. 

Shortly after midday on Nisan 14, according not only to the 
Mishnah but also Philo and Josephus, the slaughter of the 
Paschal victims at the Temple began and continued till near sun- 
down. During the afternoon of Nisan 14, moreover, it was cus- 
tomary to abstain from ordinary work, and to devote oneself to 
the preparation of what was required on the following day.’ 

After sunset on Nisan 14, in what were now the evening hours 
of Nisan 15, the Paschal meal was eaten. During the whole of 
Nisan 15, the first day of the feast of Unleavened Bread taken 
strictly, all ‘servile work’ was forbidden by Scripture (Num. 28'%), 
and though the prohibition is less universal than that of work on 
the Sabbath and the Day of Atonement, it covered, according to 
traditional interpretation, most ordinary occupations, so much so 
that, as we saw in the lecture on the sheaf, a large body of 
opinion held that the 15th of Nisan, the first day of unleavened 
bread, was a sabbath. 

On the day following this, i.e. on the 16th of Nisan, according 
to the practice of the first century A.D., the sheaf of firstfruits 
was offered at the Temple some time before noon. 

We have next to see, though it necessitates covering, however 
rapidly, some familiar ground, how the two different representa- 
tions, which prima facie at least appear in the narratives of the 
Synoptics, on the one hand, and of John, with whom from 
allusions we may gather that Paul went, too, on the other, can be 
harmonized, 

In considering this we must constantly bear in mind that the 
N.T. narratives, unlike the later narratives of the O.T. and 
Josephus, never date events by the day of the month. The 
various events are dated by the day of the week, or the days 
of the festival; consequently, whenever if for convenience we 
speak in connexion with the events of Passion week of the 14th, 
15th, or 16th of Nisan we are using terms which are inferential. 

According to John, six days before the Passover our Lord 
came to Bethany (12'), and supped in the house of Lazarus at 
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Bethany (122): the next day the great multitude gathered in 
Jerusalem for the festival welcome him (121) as he enters the 
city with words taken from the first Paschal hymn, ‘ Hosanna : 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord’ (12"*), The 
subsequent narrative mentions no return from Jerusalem to 
Bethany, and so far implies that the remaining days and nights 
were spent in Jerusalem. Still before the festival of Passover, 
Jesus sups with the twelve; the time of this supper is so far 
directly stated in 13! and implied in 137° when it is said that some 
supposed, when Judas left the supper table, that he had gone to 
buy requisites for the festival. The subsequent narrative implies 
that it was the night z7medzately preceding that of the Paschal 
meal. The place is not directly stated, but is implied to have 
been Jerusalem (above and 18!). It is more than once stated that 
the participants of the supper veclzned (13)* * ®). Bread was 
partaken of and a dish is referred to (137°), and during the supper 
our Lord discoursed on the vine. 

After supper Jesus, with his disciples, goes out of the city 
across the Kidron, is betrayed, captured, brought before Annas 
and Caiaphas, and then to the outside of the Praetorium. The 
Jews abstain from going into the Praetorium (187%) in order to 
avoid being rendered unclean, and so prevented from eating the 
Paschal victim (Péywor 76 méoya), which was due to be eaten 
the next evening, as the subsequent narrative, not in these terms, 
but quite clearly, indicates when it records (19"*) that it was the 
‘ Preparation for the Passover ’ (rapacKev?) Tod mécya), a technical 
term (Heb. nopn any) for the 14th of Nisan, the day on 
which the Paschal victim was slain in readiness for eating it in 
the evening with which the next day, Nisan 15, began. The 
crucifixion, according to John, began after the sixth hour, 
i.e. noon (19!*), on the day of the Preparation ; and Jesus died 
and was entombed the same afternoon before sunset (19%) 4%), 
The day following the crucifixion was not only the 15th of 
Nisan, on which the Passover was eazen, it was also a sabbath 
(191); on the next day to this, Sunday, the 16th of Nisan, 
early in the morning before it was light, the tomb was empty 
and Jesus was risen (20!). 

Everything in this narrative fits in minutely with Jewish 
Paschal custom ; the references to the meal taken by Jesus with 
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his disciples would have been satisfied by the customs of the 
Paschal meal, but they do not require it: they are satisfied also 
by the customs of more ordinary meals. The one fact which 
might have pointed strongly to the meal being, though even so 
without proving it actually to have been, the Paschal meal, is the 
fact that it was eaten in Jerusalem; but this entirely loses its 
force when we confine our attention to the Johannine narrative 
alone, for that brings Jesus to Jerusalem five days before Passover, 
and does not refer to his leaving the city subsequently. 

In John’s narrative there are, then, two striking coincidences, 
though neither of these is explicitly, and one is not even remotely, 
indicated. The crucifixion and death of Jesus take place during 
the hours devoted to the slaughter and presentation of the 
Paschal victims at the Temple; the resurrection of Jesus takes 
place on the day on which the sheaf of firstfruits was presented 
at the Temple. There are indications that the first of these 
coincidences was present to the mind of the author. It is in the 
immediate prelude to the crucifixion that he remarks ‘it was the 
Preparation for the Passover’; as below, he might have spoken 
merely of the Preparation (191), or, since it was also this, of the 
Preparation for the Sabbath; but the term chosen is that which 
would inevitably spring to the mind of a Jew who was thinking 
of the slaughter of the Paschal victims, and would immediately 
suggest this to Jewish readers. The Preparation for the Passover 
is the day dJefore that on which the Paschal victim is eafex; it is 
the day ox which the victim was s/azm, and the hour of slaughter 
was between noon and sunset. As the narrative of the crucifixion 
opens with this significantly worded note, so it closes with the 
application to our Lord of the words taken from the Paschal law 
of Exodus that ‘ not a bone of it shall be broken’ (19° ; Ex. 12*°). 

Thus there certainly seems to have been present to the mind 
of the author the thought that Jesus dying at the hour of the 
slaughter of the Paschal victim was himself a Paschal victim, the 
true Passover. And the same thought, though without reference 
to the coincidence of times which, however, was probably not 
actually absent from his mind, is clearly expressed by Paul. 
Paul says of the Last Supper merely that it was taken ‘in the 
night in which Jesus was betrayed’ without associating it either 
with the Paschal festival in general or any particular night in 
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relation to it. On the other hand, elsewhere, he terms Jesus 
both Passover, i. e. Paschal victim—-‘ our Paschal victim is slain for 
us, even Christ’ (1 Cor. 57), and firstfruits—Nvvi dé Xpiords 
EyHYEpTaL EK VEKP@V aTrapX?) TOY KEKOLNpéevav . . . aTrapyi) 
Xpicros (1 Cor. 15%"), 

Certainly it would be hazardous in the extreme to infer from 
Paul’s thought alone that in the story as reconstructed by him 
Jesus died at the Passover season; he might have been led to 
both assertions along other lines; but with the evidence of John 
before us we may conclude that as a matter of fact his mind had 
dwelt on the two coincidences, that Jesus died at the hour of the 
Paschal sacrifice and rose on the morning when the firstfruits 
were being offered in the Temple. 

If the Johannine narrative is read by itself in the light of 
Jewish Paschal custom, all is straightforward; the Last Supper is 
neither said nor implied to be the Paschal meal; on the other 
hand, the Paschal meal is distinctly implied to have been eaten 
the next night; the Jews, alike the priests with those hostile to 
Jesus and Joseph of Arimathea act in a¢cordance with the customs 
of the day receding the Paschal meal, but in constant violation 
of what would have been required had it been the day after the 
Paschal meal. To avoid any infringement of the stringent pro- 
hibition of work on that day, the body of Jesus, removed from 
the cross late in the afternoon before the Paschal meal, is laid in 
a tomb ready to hand: ‘they put Jesus there, since it was the 
day of the Preparation, seeing that the tomb was close by ’ (19%). 
John records no activity on the part of any one on the next day ; 
the narrative passes over the 15th of Nisan, to the early morning 
of Sunday, the 16th (20'). 

When we turn from John to the Synoptics, the case is very 
different: there are first, on the surface at least, serious 
differences between John and the Synoptics: but also there 
are, if possible, more serious inconsistencies with Jewish Paschal 
custom: and further, there are some signs of internal inconsis- 
tency in the common Synoptic tradition. Efforts more or less 
plausible have been made to explain, or explain away, all these 
three classes of inconsistencies ; it is impossible even to review 
them now; nor is it necessary. My aim is merely to bring out 
the salient points of difference. 
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The first of these is the date of the Last Supper : the date given 
by all three Synoptics, if it means anything, must mean that the 
Supper was prepared on the 14th of Nisan and eaten on the 
evening that began the 15th of Nisan, in other words the evening 
on which the Passover was legally eaten. This is twenty-four 
hours later than the date of the Last Supper as indicated by John. 
The Supper is Arepared on ‘the day (the first day: Mk. 14", 
Mt. 26'") of unleavened bread’, which is more closely defined by 
Mark as ‘ when the Paschal victim was sacrificed’ (6re 76 mdoya 
€Ovov) ; by Luke (22") as ‘ (the day) on which the Passover had to 
be sacrificed’ (év 9 er OvecOat 76 méoyxa). Inthe present form at 
least of the narratives of Mark and Luke it is clear, scarcely less 
so in Matthew, that the day assigned for the preparation of the 
Last Supper is that very day of preparation for the Passover on 
which according to John the Crucifixion took place. 

But if the Last Supper took place, as the Synoptic narratives 
assert, in the evening on which the Paschal victims were slain, it 
follows that the betrayal, capture, trial, and crucifixion of our 
Lord all fell on what was by Jewish reckoning the 15th of Nisan ; 
but (1) on the 15th of Nisan, Jewish Scripture and Jewish tradi- 
tional law alike required abstention from work: whereas (2) the 
priests, their attendants, Simon the Cyrenian are all represented 
as engaged in activities which the law of the day forbade: there- 
fore, unlike the Johannine narrative, the Synoptic narratives are 
in conflict with Jewish custom, though without displaying the 
least consciousness of the fact. 

But there are some features of the Synoptic narratives that 
might be, and sometimes have been, interpreted as pointing to 
internal inconsistencies. It is said that the phrase ‘the first day 
of unleavened bread when the Paschal lamb was sacrificed’ 
(Mk. 141, cp. Lk. 227) is self-contradictory, since the first day of 
unleavened bread was the 15th, the day on which the Pass- 
over victims were slain the 14th, of Nisan. I cannot here again 
yo over the ground covered in an earlier lecture when I discussed 
the effect of the union of Passover (=the 14th of Nisan) and Un- 
leavened Bread (= the 15th to 21st of Nisan) into a single feast 
called indifferently by the name of either. Here it must suffice (1) 
to recall that the exact equivalent to the supposed self-contradic- 
tory term in Mark and Luke occurs in Josephus, 2. /., v. 3, who 
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speaks of ‘ the day of Unleavened Bread, being the fourteenth day 
of the month’, though asa matter of fact, unleavened bread was not 
eaten till the fifteenth ; and (2) that either part of the supposed 
self-contradictory term is equally in conflict with the Jewish cus- 
tom, for on the 15th of Nisan—if that were what is ere meant by 
the (first) day of Unleavened Bread—it would have been impossible 
to prepare the Passover, since the Passover had been already eaten, 
and if the meal was prepared in the ordinary course on the day 
on which the Paschal victims were slain, then violations of the 
law of rest enjoined for the 15th of Nisan still remain in the sub- 
sequent narrative. 

Are there inconsistencies in the description of the Supper 
itself? In other words, do certain features in the description 
require, and certain others exclude, a Paschal meal? That certain 
features require us to understand a Paschal meal should be 
beyond dispute. All three Gospels alike in the narrative of the 
Breparation speak of the Supper as the Passover (76 mdécya, 
Mt. 2617, Lk. 228, Mk. 141”) and employ the technical Jewish term 
‘to eat the Passover’; in the account of the Supper itself neither 
Matthew nor Mark speaks of it as the Passover, but Luke records 
the saying of our Lord at supper time, ‘I have greatly desired to 
eat this Passover with you’ (Lk. 22"). Many of the details— 
the reclining, the wine, the dipping in the dish—are indifferent 
as between the Paschal and other meals; but the concluding 
hymn, if it does not absolutely require, is strongly suggestive of 
Passover, and there is another matter of the same nature which 
has been less emphasized than it might have been: this is 
that the Supper is eaten in Jerusalem. Unlike John, the Synop- 
tics represent our Lord as spending the nights of the last week 
outside Jerusalem, and from outside the city on the last day he 
sends the disciples to prepare the meal within the city. If the 
meal was to be a Passover and not a deliberate violation of the 
law, this was necessary, and so obvious to a Jew that it was un- 
necessary explicitly to state that a room must be found in Jeru- 
salem since the supper was to be the Passover meal: the Last 
Supper could not have been eaten where our Lord had supped 
on the previous nights. On the other hand, if it was not a Pass- 
over there is no obvious reason why the previous night’s lodging 
was abandoned on this one. 
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That any features in the Synoptic description of the mea/ are 
mconsistent with its having been a Passover is not clear ; though 
there are certainly features which do not in themselves suggest the 
Paschal meal and some that required explanation if the meal was 
Paschal. Most remarkable is the fact that neither Mark nor 
Matthew refers to the central feature of the Jewish Passover 
meal, viz. the roasted Paschal flesh. This is according to Jewish 
usage implied, not to say most immediately referred to, in the 
words in Luke, ‘I have greatly desired to eat this Passover with 
you’. If Matthew and Mark represent the common basis of the 
Synoptic tradition, then in that basis the Paschal victim was not 
mentioned in the account of the Last Supper, and Luke’s addition 
has the effect of giving greater emphasis to the view common 
to the Passion narratives of all three Gospels in their present 
form, that the Last Supper was a Passover. Another point ot 
which much use was made in earlier controversies is the term 
used in the narratives for ‘bread’: this is always the general term 
dpros and dupa, corresponding to the Hebrew ond and myp; 
now it is on the one hand certain that in Hebrew the general 
includes the special term, that myn unleavened loaves could be 
called ond bread; but on the other hand, to judge from usage in 
the Jewish sources, it was customary not to use the general but 
the special term in speaking of the Paschal meal: at the same 
time it isnot conclusive. A third point, of which Beer (p. 971, n. 1) 
has made much, is the use of the single cup in the Synoptic 
narrative as against the use of separate cups for each person at 
the Paschal meal. Possibly, even if this is as clearly a departure 
from Paschal ritual as Beer argues that it is, it can, like the ab- 
sence in Matthew and Mark of reference to the Paschal victim, be 
explained otherwise than by assuming that the narratives rest on 
an earlier form in which the meal was not Paschal. 

Into the historical question whether our Lord was crucified 
on the 14th or on the 15th of Nisan, and whether the Last 
Supper was or was not a Paschal meal, I need not enter further 
here. Historically, if the Last Supper was a Paschal meal, 
our Lord cannot have been crucified at the hour when the 
Paschal victims were being slaughtered; but what is as a matter 
of fact impossible is in the world of ideas possible. And early 
in the history of the Christian Church both these ideas were 
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current: that the Last Supper was a Paschal meal, that out of 
the Jewish Paschal meal the Christian Eucharist sprang, and that 
our Lord died at the hour of the Paschal sacrifice, himself 
a Paschal victim of nobler name than they. I conclude with 
a brief consideration of the influence on these beliefs of Jewish 
ideas: how far were the Jewish ideas gathering round the 
Paschal victim or the Paschal meal taken over, abandoned, or 
modified by the new religion? 

I take first what we may call the Synoptic theory, that the 
Christian Eucharistic meal was instituted at a Paschal meal, at 
a meal eaten at all events at the time when the Paschal meal was 
being eaten in the houses of Jerusalem. What was instituted on 
that evening according to the Synoptists was an institution which 
perpetuated certain features identical with, or closely resembling, 
certain features of a Paschal meal, but with certain other features 
left out. The most striking omission is that of the Paschal 
victim, in other words of the sacrificial element. The Christian 
institution, like the Jewish Paschal meal after the cessation of 
sacrifice in A.D. 70, is divorced from sacrifice; the flesh of the 
sacrificial victim which was originally the primary, if not the sole 
constituent of the Paschal meal, and with the Jews remained 
a regular constituent of it down to the destruction of the Temple, 
though with a greatly diminished importance in relation to the 
entire ritual of the meal, could no longer form part of the Jewish 
Passover after A.D. 70, and did actually form no part of the 
Christian Supper or Eucharist from the first. None of the 
narratives of the Last Supper assigns to the Paschal victim any 
place in the new Christian institution. Ought we, however, to 
say that the Paschal victim of the Jewish rite is perpetuated in 
the Christian rite under the symbols of bread and wine? This 
carries us on to the features of the Jewish Paschal meal that were 
perpetuated or have their analogies in the Christian institution. 
Among these stand out prominently and directly the bread and 
the wine or cup; certainly, as we have seen, there is in bread and 
wine nothing exclusively characteristic of the Paschal meal; so 
far as these elements in the Christian institution are concerned, it 
might just as well have developed, as Dr. Box has suggested,’ out 


1 J. T.S., April 1902, vol. iit. pp. 357 ft. 
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of the Kiddush, the meal made a little more elaborate than the 
ordinary week-day meal by the presence of the wine, with which 
incoming Sabbaths and festivals were consecrated. And even 
if as a matter of history the Christian institution was founded at 
a Paschal meal, no stress is laid on perpetuating in the new 
institution the Zecudzar bread that was essential to the old; on 
the other hand, the exclusive use of the term dpros and the 
avoidance of &(vya rather suggests that the bread used in the 
Christian institution was not to be any rare kind of bread 
regulated by any special ritual law, but the simple, daily bread 
that formed the staple of man’s food. As was bread to man’s 
bodily life, so was the body it symbolized to the spiritual life 
of those who fed upon it—a daily spiritual sustenance. 

That red wine recalled, or was used as a substitute for blood, 
is well-known: wine, the Hebrews thought, was the blood of the 
grape. There is, therefore, so far nothing fresh or unusual 
when the Eucharistic formula symbolizes blood by means of 
wine, or identifies wine with blood. But the entire formula in no 
way suggests that the bread and wine are a Christian equivalent 
of the Jewish Paschal victim, or for that matter of any other 
Jewish sacrificial victim. Whatever may have been the case in 
remote ages, long before the Christian era, blood, whether that 
of a sacrificial victim or any other, had long since ceased to be 
drunk by the Jews, and the custom was looked on by them with 
horror. The command, therefore,to drink by means of wine the 
blood of Christ was not suggested by any existing Jewish or 
Paschal rite ; since this is so, it is not very much to the point to 
lay stress, as e. g. Dr. Stone! does, on the use of the word éxyuv6- 
pevoy applied to the blood of Christ ; it is perfectly true that this 
word is used of the Paschal blood in the latter ritual, and of the 
blood of certain other victims which was Zoured out and tossed 
away not on but at the foot of the altar, but the Hebrew pr 
which it renders is not exclusively a sacrificial term, and the 
Greek éxxéw is of very common usage, rendering in the LXX 
many Hebrew terms and being used in the LX X and N.T. with 
great frequency in non-sacrificial as well as sacrificial connexion, 
as for example of the outpouring of blood in murder, the out- 
pouring of wine, water, &c. There are certainly other expres- 


'Cp. The Eucharistic Sacrifice, pp. 22, 61, 68. 
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sions which could have been chosen if the formula was originally 
suggested by the blood ritual of Jewish sacrifice. We must 
therefore conclude that if and in so far as the bread and wine of 
the Christian Eucharist, as referred to in the accounts of its 
institution, connect with the Jewish Paschal meal, they connect 
with the bread and wine, which had come to play an important 
part in it, but not with the animal victim. Bread and wine were 
in certain cases offered on the Jewish altar: the bread and wine 
of the Paschal meal were not. It is, therefore, if from any, from 
the non-sacrificial elements in the Paschal meal that the Christian 
Eucharist derives its symbols. 

But bread and wine were, as we have already noted, not 
exclusively characteristic of the Paschal meal. It is in combina- 
tion of these with other features that proof of the relation of the 
Christian institution to the Jewish must be sought. And these 
additional points of contact exist precisely where, as I pointed 
out in the last lecture, the chief religious elements in the later 
Jewish Paschal meal are to be found—in the commemorative and 
eschatological character of both institutions. The commemorative 
character and intention of the Christian institution is expressed 
in two phrases: in the els tiv éuhy avdpynowy, for uty memorial, 
or 7% memory of me (1 Cor.11%5, Lk. 22)’, not MK., Mt.), and in the 
tov Odvarov Tob Kupiov KatayyédAere (1 Cor. 117 only), ‘ ye pro- 
claim’ or ‘tell the story of the death of the Lord’: katayyéA\@ 
is, as has been pointed out, the exact equivalent of the Hebrew 
yan; and the recitation of the story of the death of the Lord, in 
other words of the act of redemption in which the Christian 
Church originates and on which it depends, corresponds exactly 
to the Haggadah at the Jewish Paschal meal, the recitation of the 
act of redemption from Egypt on which the Jewish nation 
depended. The other phrase which I have cited has indeed been 
otherwise explained. Dr. Stone sees in the dvdéuvnors another of 
the links in the Christian institution with the Jewish sacrificial 
ritual; he suggests that the term is the equivalent here of the 
Jewish sacrificial term 7218 and points out that dvépuynots, which 
occurs but five times in all in the L-XX, once actually corre- 
sponds to n 21% and twice in obscure Psalm titles may refer to 
this form of offering. This theory does not appear to me 
probable : I must here content myself with pointing out that the 
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m42t& was an inconspicuous feature in the Jewish ritual ; inthe O.T. 
it is mentioned only in P; it had no place whatever in the Paschal 
ritual. The etymology of the term is not certain, though on this 
point little stress need be laid, since the LX X rendering shows 
how it was at least sometimes understood: but what I should lay 
most stress on is that Dr. Stone really leaves the eujy un- 
explained ; ‘for my memorial’ should mean, on the analogy of 
the only similar construction cited by him from the LXX, ‘to 
call me to remembrance’; whereas if the phrase had been used 
sacrificially we should have expected ‘Do’, or as Dr. Stone 
would prefer, ‘offer this «fs dvépynow, as a fresh memorial 
offering ’. 

The eschatological element is briefly but clearly indicated by 
the phrase dy pis ob &v EXOn (1 Cor. 11°° only) ‘until he come’. As 
the Jews at their Paschal meal recalled one act of redemption as 
the pledge of another and final act of redemption in the future, 
so the Christian looked back to and recited the story of the Cross 
as the pledge of the future coming of the Lord and the consum- 
mation of their redemption. 

It is a curious fact that the expression of the historical element 
is peculiar to Paul and to what is sometimes regarded as 
a Pauline interpretation in Luke, and that the eschatological 
element is peculiar to Paul, for the eschatological references in 
the Gospels refer to the actual Last Supper and not to subsequent 
observations then enjoined. But this does not affect the main 
fact, for which Corinthians is sufficient evidence, that within 
twenty years of its institution the Christian rite possessed four 
elements of the Jewish Paschal meal: bread and wine, and those 
two elements in which the chief religious value of the Jewish 
rite had come to lie—the solemn commemoration of the past, and 
based on that the inextinguishable hope for the future. 

But into the Christian ritual there did not enter the eating of 
the Paschal victim. This fact has of course to be considered in 
connexion with other main Paschal connexions in early Christian 
thought. And here, again, the Christian idea already appears in 
St. Paul, and with him scarcely as a new idea, viz. that Christ him- 
self was the Paschal victim slain for the Christian community. 
The same identification though not explicitly made seems 
unmistakably indicated in the Johannine narrative of the 
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Passion. The same identification has sometimes been sought 
also at the beginning of the Fourth Gospel, and it is tempting to 
find it as at once the opening and culminating description of our 
Lord in the work. But as against this, there are two powerful 
objections to concluding that ‘the lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world’ is a description of Christ as a Paschal 
victim: the Paschal victim was, as I showed in a former lecture, 
neither as a matter of fact necessarily a lamb, nor in the usage of 
the time was it called a lamb; the proper term for it was ‘ Pass- 
over ’, and it is only reasonable to suppose that had the author of 
the Fourth Gospel intended this he would, like St. Paul, have 
used the correct and unambiguous designation. And the second 
objection is that the Paschal victim was not a sin-offering or 
regarded as a means of expiating or removing sins. 

What then are we to say of the identification or comparison of 
Christ with the Paschal victim? A full discussion cannot now be 
undertaken. But in the Johannine Passion narrative it seems to 
have been suggested by, rather than to have suggested, the 
coincidence in time between the death of Jesus and the sacrifice 
of the Passover, and there is no suggestion of a recurring Paschal 
sacrifice within the Christian community. With St. Paul, too, 
the annual Jewish sacrifices and subsequent festal week do not 
appear to have suggested a recurrent Christian sacrifice and 
festal season. For him the Christian Passover is slain once for 
all; the feast that follows is an enduring feast. The Jews slew 
a Passover for each small company and substituted unleavened 
for leavened bread for a week in every year. The Christian 
Passover is slain for the whole Christian community once for all, 
and what follows on it should be perpetual substitution ot 
simplicity and truth for malice and hatred," 

If and in so far as no sacrificial elements entered into the earliest 
Christian Eucharist, the suggestion or germs of them must be 
sought elsewhere than in the Jewish Paschal sacrifice: for the 
Synoptic Gospels, which trace the origin of the Eucharist to 
a meal partaken of on Passover night, give no hint that the 
sacrificial element in the Jewish meal was to be perpetuated ; 
and St. Paul and St. John, who speak of our Lord as a Paschal 
victim, do not bring this idea into relation with the Eucharist. 

[Sa Cor 54] 
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NOTE ON MATERIAL OF SACRIFICE 
[See also pp. 21 ff. | 


Recarpep from the standpoint of material used, sacred offerings fall 
into two broad classes: (1) the animal or bloody offering; (2) the 
vegetable or bloodless offering. In early Hebrew usage there is no 
precise terminology to cover this distinction: the term Am, which later 
(in P) became a technical term for cereal offerings only, is used com- 
prehensively of all sacred offerings.1_ The earlier and comprehensive use 
is natural, for, whether derived from the root mm, to give, or from nfy, 
to lead, the term was used without sacrificial connotation of gz//s to human 
recipients, in particular of a ‘complimentary present, or a present made 
to secure or retain good-will ’.? 


Vegetable or Bloodless Offerings. 


Tithes were offered of vegetable produce in general (Dt. 14); and 
the crops from which firstfruits (9193) or the first (n'wN7) were offered 
are referred to in general terms in the early legislation (Ex. 23”, 
cp. v.'6, 22% [E.V. *]) and Dt. 26’, though according to the Mishnah 
firstfruits (O‘9)D3) were offered of the seven kinds only, i.e. wheat, barley, 
vines, fig-trees, pomegranates, oil, and honey. 

Apart from the laws as to these more special offerings, which for the 
most part ultimately acquired the character of a tax for the support of 
the priesthood (see below), there remains one passage which refers to 
vegetable offerings in the widest terms: ‘Cain brought of the fruits of the 
soil (MOINA HD) as an offering to Yahweh’. Although the narrative 
condemns Cain’s offerings, it may be that the ancestors of the Hebrews 
of the historical period offered to Yahweh, even apart from firstfruits and 
tithes, a wider variety of vegetable produce than the casual references in 
the early narratives or the later legislation suggest. 


1 See e. g. Gen. 43-5, Num. 1615, r Sam, 217, 2619. 

2 Driver in Hastings’ D. B. iii, 587 b, who cites the passages in full that illustrate 
the usage, as e. g. Gen. 3214-2 [E.V. 18-21], Jud. 335. 

8 Bikkurim, 18. Cp. Numbers, p. 228. 
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The bloodless offerings actually alluded to in the early literature con- 
sisted of: 

(1) Bread (ond) (1 Sam. 1o*f). This was commonly unleavened 
(niyp, Jud. 611): early laws (Ex. 13%") clearly forbade the use of 
leavened bread at the spring fast, which took its name nyynn an from the 
conspicuous part which the eating of unleavened cakes took in it, and 
according to one interpretation of Ex. 23'* leaven was forbidden on 
all sacrificial occasions. On the other hand, Am. 4° shows that at 
Bethel in the eighth century it had become customary to offer and, 
indeed, to burn on the altar leavened bread (pon), and it is not clear that 
the prophet’s condemnation falls on this feature in particular of the ritual. 
Even in the latest legislation no objection is raised to the use of leavened 
bread which, though presented at the sanctuary and to Yahweh, was not 
intended to be consumed on the altar, but to be eaten by the priests as 
Yahweh's proxies: indeed it is actually required (Lev. 23”) that the 
bread prepared from firstfruits should be leavened, and that after presen- 
tation before, not on, the altar it should fall to the priests (ib. v.”°).' 
It is possible that this later distinction corresponds ultimately to two 
sources of Hebrew ritual—the practice of their Bedouin ancestors whose 
ordinary bread would have been unleavened, and the practice of the 
Canaanites who would have made a larger use of leavened bread. Since 
ond is a term that covers both leavened (yon ’, Lev. 7") and un- 
leavened bread (myn ’5, Ex. 297), it is impossible to determine whether 
the bread that was being taken to God at Bethel (1 Sam. 1o5), or the 
bread placed before God in Nob (1 Sam. 21‘f-), was leavened or un- 
leavened ; but in the latter case certainly the bread in question was not 
burned on the altar but consumed by the priests, and consequently even 
if it was leavened the custom was not inconsistent with the later law. 

(2) Parched ears of corn. The custom of offering these, though 
first attested in Lev. 2'~"*, was almost certainly ancient. On the other 
hand, uncooked meal or flour was probably not offered: Hannah’s meal 
(npp 1 Sam. 1%) may have been baked at the sanctuary (cp. Ezek. 467°) 
before being presented. 

(3) Oil in earlier, as in later times (Ezek. 46%; Lev. 2; Ex. 29% *) 
was doubtless used in the preparation of sacrificial cakes, though no 
actual early reference to this occurs. But in P oil occurs not only as 
an ingredient in offerings, but in one instance as an independent 
element (Lev. 14’°f-); and Mic. 67, Gen. 28'*; 35% point to a, perhaps, 


1 The unleavened bread of Lev. 7!5 was also presumably not intended for the 
altar. 
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more frequent presentation of these independent oil-offerings in earlier 
times. 

(4) Wine was offered,’ generally if not always,” along with an animal ® 
or bread. Like the flesh of the peace-offering, most of the wine was 
probably consumed at the sacrificial meal,® only a small portion being 
retained for the altar. 

(5) A custom of offering libations of water to Yahweh has often been 
inferred® from 1 Sam. 7°; 2 Sam. 23" (1 Chron. 11%); the latter passage 
relates that David, unwilling to drink himself the water of Bethlehem 
which three of his followers had fetched for him at the hazard of their 
lives, ‘ poured it out, or made a libation of it, to Yahweh’; here the same 
technical term’ is used as is used elsewhere for the offering of wine 
or other liquid sacrificially, but the context scarcely admits of the water 
having been poured out by David at an altar of Yahweh. In 1 Sam. 7° 
the people, assembled at Mizpah to fast and make confession of sin, are 
said to have ‘drawn water and poured it out ()95v) before Yahweh’. 
Mizpah possessed an altar, and ‘before Yahweh’ often, though by no 
means always, virtually means ‘in the sanctuary’, ‘before the altar’ 


1'To Yahweh, Hos. 9f; cp. Gen. 35'4 (E), 2 Ki. 16' 15 where the JDJ prob- 
ably consisted of wine, though in itself 7D) (verb or noun) may refer not 
only to wine (as regularly in P), but also to outpourings or libations of water 
(2 Sam. 2316, 1 Chron. 1118), blood (Ps. 164), and probably oil (Ezek. 45!7; cp. 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archdologte, ii. 208). For wine offered to other 
deities, sees Jer. 7i°, to. gat) aaeGty, 2b izek. ao. (Cp. the implication) of 
Jud. 912' 

2 Benzinger, Heb. Arch.*, p. 364, detects evidence of an independent wine- 
offering in Gen. 3514 (see last note)—though this is at least combined with an oil- 
offering. 

3 Hos. 9 where } wb 43D" and omar 5 (so read for J270Y*) 135). are 
parallel clauses; cp. 2 Ki. 613%) 15; also 1 Sam. 108; so in the worship of other 
gods, wire and D'M3? are associated in Dt, ga%’, Ezek. 20°; and Op, in 
Jer. 19}3, 32%°, 4417-19, 2°, may point to the association with libations of animal 
sacrifice. 

Sepa eragnes 

® The clearest proof of this is Dt. 328, which refers to the worship of other 
gods. But the consumption of wine by the worshippers of Yahweh is sufficiently 
indicated by 1 Sam, 1'4, Isa, 287f, The phrase used for making sacrificial offer- 
ing of wine is (D°3D) yO. (TON) D2); but this no more necessarily implies 
that all the wine was retained for the altar than the corresponding phrase 
mind ((ealdinieh) teh) ors Cyd, ot Sen iy Gay ions gle, de Shi GOS pe ek Bll 
1 Sam, 1115, Dt. 16? and (to Dagon) Jud. 16”) implies that the whole of the flesh 
of the M2} was retained for the altar. 

5 So e.g. Nowack, ii. 209; Benzinger, Heb. Arch.”, 364. 

7 9D" (Hiph.) in Samuel: JDJ") (Pi‘el) in Chronicles, The Pi‘el is unique; the 
Hiph‘il is common. In Hos, 94 MT points as Kal. 
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(see e.g. 1 Sam. 11; Lev. 15; 31). It is therefore easiest to interpret 
the passage of an offering of water; the fact that the verb Bw and not 
JD) is used is not conclusive against this, for in Is. 57° Jaw is used 
with 7D) as an object, and in Sir. 50" the high-priest is described first as 
making a libation (703) of the blood of the grape and then pouring (75v’) 
it away at the base of the altar. The alternative interpretation of the 
passage which sees in the outpouring of the water a ‘symbolical act 
implying a complete separation from sin’! may be right, but it is certainly 
not at all clearly suggested by the context. In the later Jewish observ- 
ance of the Feast of Booths it was customary to make libations of water 
on the altar, but whether this is directly connected with such practices as 
1 Sam. 7°, 2 Sam, 23° point to, is uncertain. 

If water-libations actually were offered by the Israelites in the early 
days of the monarchy, we may see in the custom a survival from the 
nomadic period, which gradually gave way to the Canaanite custom of 
using wine for libations.? 

In certain early passages, however, we find in lieu of mznfah a com- 
bination of two terms zebaf# and minfah,’ or ‘olah and minfiah,* to express 
the idea of sacred offerings in general. In these combinations doubtless 
minhah covers particularly the bloodless offering, and zebak or ‘olah the 
bloody offerings, but by itself mznAah in this period was just as little 
a general term for all bloodless sacrifices as ‘o/ah was a general term for 
all bloody sacrifices; ‘o/ah, on the other hand, is a quite specific term for 
a particular class of animal sacrifices, as is zebah, generally if not in- 
variably for another particular class, although etymologically zebah, slain 
(offering) might very suitably have been used for all offerings consisting 
of slain animals. Curiously enough in Phoenician nat, in spite of its 
obvious etymology, acquired the most general sense of sacred offering,” 
so that in the Marseilles sacrificial tariff we read of jow nat, a sacrifice 


of oti. 


1 Dr. who refers to Ehrlich ; cp. also Budde and H. P. Sinith, ad loc, 

2 So Schwally, Sem. Kriegsaltertiimer, 55-58. 

8 3 Sam, a”, 34 Am, 57°; and/later Is. 497. 

4 Jer, 14)? (7.Am. 573), Cp. Ps. 2ot, 

5 So apparently also in Assyrian (KAT$ 595, n. 4). Cp. the transference of 
meaning in the Assyr. mkv from drink-offering to offering in general (ib.); cp. also 
D2, Ubation ; but Wau gen. to worship (rarely to be-pour, B. D. B.) ; W235 service 
of God, wes victim, Wed sacrificium, victima: connexion, perhaps libation, of 
blood (We.); cp. W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem. 213 ff. 

CTETS ety Ln py Lode. 


2585 Dd 
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(6) In respect of the use of honey in sacred offerings attempts have 
been made to distinguish between Babylonian and Hebrew custom. 
‘Honey, cream, milk, fruit occur frequently as Babylonian offerings, but 
never amongst those of the O.T.’! ‘Other vegetables, such as e.g. 
honey, milk, dates, which were offered sacrificially (cp. Opfer und Abgabe, 
p- 342) in Babylon and elsewhere are never mentioned as offerings in the 
O.T. Honey is in the law expressly forbidden.’? ‘Honey, among 
the Israelites... might not be added to the offering, but among the 
Babylonians it was used as the material of (sacred) offerings.’ * 

These comparisons seem to be of things not in the same class. There 
is (?) no evidence of honey being mingied with cakes burnt on the altar in 
Babylon, which is what Lev. 2" forbids: on the other hand, honey is 
expressly permitted as a gift of mw‘ (” yanp): (Lev. 2”; ep. 2 Chr. 
31*f); it isin sacred offerings of this kind, viz. contributions made for the 
support of the priests that honey was used by the Babylonians ;° it figures 
(e.g. Neb. Grot. i. 13, in K.Z. III. ii. 32-33) as part of the saffuku, which 
Del. HWA. defines as ‘ bestindige regelmassige Tempelabgabe in Opfer- 
thieren, Naturalien, Geld, u.s.w.’ (otherwise AA 7?, 596, n. 1). 


Sacrificial Animals (in post-exilic times). 


Domestic animals, and of these only such as could be consumed as 
human food, were normally used for sacrifice; of such animals kine, 
sheep, and goats of either sex and of various ages or stages of development 
are definitely mentioned as sacrifices or alluded to in connexions which 
imply that they were sacrificed. Doves were also used for sacrifice, but 
whether they were domesticated,® or actually consumed as human food,? 
is disputed. On the sacrifices of human beings, see below. The camel 
commonly sacrificed by the Arabs never appears in the O.T. asa sacrificial 


1 Jeremias in EBr. 4124: cp. ATAO?* 429. Cp. for the Hebrew prohibition, 
W.R. Smith, Rel. Sem. 203 f. 

* Benzinger, 363 f. ° Konig, 4. T. Rel. p. 280 

4 Also DYNI1, Numbers, p. 228. 

Yet is honey a sacrifice proper in ‘di-is-pa... passaru Nabium u Nana... 
udahhid’, ‘with honey is the table of Nebo and Nana known to abound’? (ibid, 
ii. 35, in K.B, Ill. ii. 36-37). 

° Stade, Gesch. 1. 494, counts them wild ; Nowack, ii, 210, n. 1, domesticated. 
Cp. Dillmann, Leviticus, p. 378. 

* See £Bi. where it is pointed out : (r) that no actual reference to the eating of 
doves occurs in the O,T.—which indeed is not very remarkable ; (2) that they are 
used sacrificially only on occasions which did not involve a sacrificial meal ; 
(3) that doves were taboo in Syria (Lucian, De Dea Syria, 54). 
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vicim—not even in the narratives referring to the patriarchs or to the 
wanderings in the wilderness, and in Dt. 147 is classed among the unclean 
animals. And again, wild animals, though the gazelle for example was 
sacrificed by the Arabs and deer (?) and other game by the Phoenicians 
(Cooke, VSZ, p. 117, 120), were not admitted as sacrificial victims by the 
Hebrews: not only is there no ‘reference to such victims, but Dt. 12” 
directly implies that at least neither gazelle nor hart, though both were 
‘clean’ animals (Dt. 14"), had ever been (as far as the memory of man 
ran) used as peace-offerings. 


The following terms occur in reference to sacrificial victims :— 
1, Animals of the bovine kind. 
(a) “pa the collective term for oxen without distinction of age and 
Sex X00 pS OSM. 15) > 2 OAM 24 eet hate, 
(2) “Ww the individual animal of this class, “he ox: 1 Sam. 14"; 2 Sam. 
G75 2 Kino. ln Mos te" (EV. the text is very doubtful. 
(c) bay fem. mbay she calf, though the term was applicable also to 
older animals than is covered by the English term, and is applied 
in Gen, 15° to a three-year-old. For the masc. see Mic. 6°; for 
the fem. Gen. 15° (cp. dayn Jer. 34" f); 1 Sam. 16°. 
(2) “pa 33 (1 Sam. 14°) also denotes younger animals of the herd, 
though the phrase was applicable to n"5 (¢) see e.g. Nu. 28"; 
Ex. o203. 
fe) P Bier valle iix, 24> \ud. 67) Topam, 1°)" FAS 
(/) 775 the cow: 1 Sam. 6%, 


2. Sheep. 

(a) The collective term jx¥ which includes goats: Ex. 20%; 1 Sam. 
1g 03 I Ki. 1% 19, cp 

(2) nw the individual animal—whether sheep or goat: Gen. 22°F ; 
1 Sam. 14% (in Gen. 227% E.V. very misleadingly renders 
‘lamb ’). 

(c) abn nbp the sucking lamb: 1 Sam. 7°; cp. the firstlings of the 
flock (jx¥ naza: Gen. 4*) which would normally be offered 
young. 

(¢7) The terms wad, Awad, Iw, AAws, which were used with great 
frequency in P, refer to sheep generally, or in some cases more 
specifically, to rams or ewes older than the nbp, younger than the 
bo (e), or say above one and under three years of age. There is 
no certain instance of this term connected with sacrificial custom 

Dd2 
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in pre-exilic literature; for though D’3y¥> are mentioned in 
Is, 17 (MT), the term is absent from LXX. Still, if in early 
times all slaughter of domestic animals was sacrificial, then 
the ewe (mawa) of 2 Sam. 12‘ was sacrificed, though this 
particular ewe, indeed, which is described as young or small 
(AMP), may have been no older than a ndp (c). But the absence 
of these terms in the pre-exilic allusions to sacrifice must be 
accidental ; the ewe and the male sheep older than a xdp younger 
than an 5 must have frequently been offered in early, as they 
certainly were in later, times. 

(c) 5» the (full-grown) ram (cp. under (d)): Gen. 22%; 1 Sam. 
46 so [saa ao Mic: 6. 

3. Goats. 

(a) and (4) as under (2). 

(c) ‘1a the kid: Jud. 13%" (cp. 6"), 1 Sam. 10%. 

(d) ty the goa/: and in Gen. 15° the female goat. 

(e) wy the he-goat: Is. 1". 

4. Doves. 

The term used in Gen. 15°, as later in P, is "m with the addition 
of ‘and a young bird’ (51a). The term used in Is. 60% which 
is generally relied on as showing that doves were domesticated 
in Is. 60° is my. In Ps. 74"® to which Nowack (p. 210, n. 1) 
appeals, the text is none too certain. On the other hand, Jer. 
87, Cant. 2’?, do not disprove domestication, but merely prove that 
wild doves were well known. 

In addition to the foregoing explicit terms, we find frequent reference 
(2 Sam. 6"; 1 Ki, 1%1%?5; Am, 5”; Is. 1") to the sacrifice of xD she 
fatling, or as some think (e.g. Ges. B., s.v.) the fatted calf. 

No safe conclusion can be drawn from the foregoing references as to 
any special preference for either sex or any age; the normal burnt- 
offering was not, as the erroneous translation of mw by ‘lamb’ in R.V. of 
Gen, 22° might suggest, ‘a lamb’; on the other hand it is significant 
for the freedom of choice left in this matter that the term used in Isaac’s 
question is one that is indifferent as between sheep and goats, and as to 
age or sex;' what Isaac asks is ‘ Where is the animal from the flock for 
a burnt-offering’, and Abraham replies ‘God will provide the animal 
from the flock for the burnt-offering.” The term refers to any sheep and 


1 Later law (Lev. 1°19; cp, 3%®) required a male for a burnt-offering: early 
practice allowed also females (1 Sam. 6'4), 
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goat, but not to oxen: from which we may perhaps infer that a sheep! 
or a goat was more frequently sacrificed than an ox: or at least we may 
find in this passage a check on any tendency to infer from the slightly 
more frequent references to sacrifices of animals of the bovine kind that 
these were actually more frequent. 

In addition to the general inference as to age indicated by the variety 
of terms used, a few specific statements can be cited: yearlings of all 
three kinds—oxen, sheep, goats, which are frequently mentioned in P 
were probably enough, before the Exile, also frequently sacrificial victims, 
though the only actual reference to them is Mic. 6°, which speaks 
of ‘male calves of a year old’ as burnt-offerings. The milch kine 
(mby nyn5)? of r Sam. 6’ would be at least somewhat older. 1 Sam, 
1% LXX° refers to a three-year-old bull, and Gen. 15° refers to a three- 
year-old cow (nbay), a three-year-old female goat, and a three-year-old 
ram. In spite of some obvious corruption in the present text, Jud. 
6” may have referred to a seven-year-old cow.‘ Later law required 
that all animals for sacrifice must be at least eight days old (Lev. 227’), 
and so far as firstlings are concerned this requirement was ancient 
(Ex. 22° [E.V.%°]), Under the Deuteronomic law (Dt. 151°) it is pro- 
bable that the firstlings were actually sacrificed within a few weeks of 
birth (cf-Dr.ion Ex:z2” [E.V.*}). 


@ The sacrificial animal par excellence among the Babylonians: Jastrow, 


ii. 838, n. 2; cp. p. 446. 
2 It is barely possible that another reference to milch kine once stood in Mic. 6°; 


my was doubtless originally, as still often elsewhere in MT, written midy, which 
can be pointed nidy: this occurs absolutely of milch animals in Ps, 787, Is. 4o4— 
in the last passage parallel to owdo as then it would be parallel to od3y—but 
my 9a ov day, 

3 Moayy TpreriCovTs = wowin 1B, which is generally and rightly preferred to 


nvdw DD; see Dr., ad loc. 
4 On Greek offerings of yearlings, two-year-olds, three-year-olds, five-year-olds 


and Latin offerings of bidentes, see Dillmann, Leviticus, p. 575. 
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SELECTIONS FROM SABAEAN INSCRIPTIONS, 
ILLUSTRATING P. 63. 


(i) Haram, son of Tauban, dedicated and vowed (this tablet) to Du 
Samawi because he had approached a woman during her sacred (or 
closed) period, and had fondled a woman during menstruation, and 
had intercourse with a woman in childbed, and had had intercourse 
being himself unclean, and had remained in his clothes unchanged ; 
and because he had touched menstruous women and had not washed, 
and had spilled semen on his clothes. Then he humbled and afflicted 
himself and paid a quittance (or thrown himself on the ground). May 
God reward him. G.I. 1052, D.H.M. Wiener Hof Museum, No. 6. 

(ii) Amat-Abiha dedicated and vowed this to Du Samawi, Lord of Bin, 
because she had approached a man on the third day of the feast, being 
menstruous at the time, and he departed without washing himself, and she 
sought a man while.... G.I. 1054. 

(iii) D. Ahiyyat (XP'eph), daughter of Thauban, a woman? of 
(4 XT AUP) dedicated and vowed, (4) M4 XO| X?44X) (Hommel: hat 
ein dankopfer und Geliibde dargebracht) (this bronze tablet) to® Du- 
Samawi in Bin, because she had ‘sinned (Kp4[J#Y) in their house 
sanc*tuary, and because she had gone out ‘to the place (HJ OG |Po]o) 
being un’clean, and because she had sinned (Xp4[JJ*’) in the ‘night 
both wittingly and unwittingly. ® Then she humbled and afflicted herself 
and??’ cast herself on the ground (so D. H. M., Hommel: paid a quit- 
tance (Zahlen), M. A. Levy: she will be thankful (Aq Y XO). ZDMG 
Xxiv. 198-200). 

(iv) Murgilat, daughter of Tuhaiti, ? dedicated and vowed (this bronze 
tablet) to the Lord * of the house of the god Su‘aid, * because she sought 
pardon (OY X)HoXry) of him in order that he might again be 
appeased, and he then kept far from her (misfortune) (so D. H. M., 
Hommel: then he appointed a penance for her). Then she had sinned 
(so D. H. M., Hommel: presented a sin-offering, X p4f]]¥#6) and cast 
herself on the ground (so D. H. M., Hommel: paid a quittance) and 
humbled and afflicted herself. So now may he reward her with favou 
(QX9oh|Y4NMOLY 110). Z2DMG xxiv. 195-108. 


In 1. 6, D, H. M’s pluperfect is questionable. 


In No. t Kpy[]]*¥ introduced by XA] is obviously part of the offence, in 
No. 2 introduced by @. 


Cp. also Lagrange: Liudes sur les Réligions Semitiques, pp. 144 f., 256 f. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE SECTION OF THE MEGILLATH 
TA'ANITH DEALING WITH THE MONTH ADAR.! 
(See pp. 279 ff.) 


XII. 


(2) The 8th and goth of Adar they supplicated and sounded 
blasts for rain. 

If they blow on the first, why also on the second? Because the first is 
for this year, the second for next year. When the word firs¢ is used in 
this tract, it does not always mean first of ‘he month, nor does second mean 
second of the month, nor ¢/Azrd mean shird of the month, but they use the 
phrase to mean jirst month and all that is involved therein. 


(4) On the 12th thereof is the day of Tyrian. 

This commemorates his seizure of Lulianas and his brother Pappus at 
Ludicia. He said, ‘Are you of the family of Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah? Then let your God deliver you out of my hands, as He 
delivered Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah out of the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. They answered, ‘Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah were just 
and upright, and king Nebuchadnezzar was fit and worthy that a miracle 
should be wrought in this case. But thou, O king, art wicked and art not 
worthy that a miracle should be wrought in thy case, and we are worthy 
of death. And if thou slay us not, the Lord has many slayers, many 
bears, many lions, many serpents, many scorpions, which will attack us. 
And if thou slay us, God will require our blood at thy hands.’ Men say 
that they did not depart thence till there came Roman Prefects and 
crushed his skull with rods and staves. 


(c) On the 13th thereof is the day of Nicanor. 

Men say that Nicanor was one of the Prefects of the Greek kings who 
had succeeded Alexander. Day by day he raised his hand against 
Jerusalem and against the holy edifice, and reproached, blasphemed, and 
reviled, and said, ‘When will they fall into my hands, that I may tear 
down this fortress?’ And when the Hasmonean house won the kingdom 
and conquered them, they gathered together against his forces. And 
they slew till they reached those that were near him, and struck off their 
heads and cut off their thumbs and great toes. And they struck off his head 
and cut off his thumbs and great toes, and hanged him before Jerusalem. 
And they wrote below, ‘Thus should vengeance be taken of the mouth 
that spake proudly and of the hands that were raised against Judah and 
Jerusalem and the Holy Place’. And the day on which they did thus 
they appointed as a festal day.’ 


'The sections in large type represent the Aramaic text, the small type the 


Hebrew commentary. 
3 Hebrew here and elsewhere 3}0 D}’, 
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(zd) On the 14th and 15th thereof (are the days of) Purim. 
No mourning. 


These are the days on which miracles were wrought for Israel in the 
case of Mordecai and Esther, and they appointed them as festal days. 
Rabbi Joshua b. Karha said, ‘From the day when Moses died there hath 
arisen no prophet which gave new commandments unto Israel, save only 
the commandment of Purim. Only whereas the deliverance from Egypt 
is observed seven days, the deliverance of Mordecai and Esther is observed 
but one day.’ 

Again. Why is the deliverance from Egypt binding only upon males, 
whereas the deliverance of Mordecai and Esther is binding upon males 
and females, young and old, little ones and women, for one day? How 
much more ought we to make them festal days in every year? 


(e) On the 16th thereof was begun the building of the wall of 
Jerusalem. No mourning. 


For the Gentiles had destroyed it, and they appointed the day on 
which they began to build it as a festal day. For it was a joyful thing in 
the sight of the Lord that Jerusalem should be built, for it is said, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord, I will return unto Zion, and I will dwell in the midst of 
Jerusalem, and Jerusalem shall be called the City of Truth, and the 
mountain of the Lord of Hosts, the Mountain of Holiness’. ‘ Therefore 
thus saith the Lord, I will return to Jerusalem in compassion, my house 
shall be built therein, &c.’ ‘I have- stirred him up in righteousness, and 
all his ways will I direct ; he shall build my city and my captives shall be 
sent forth, without price and without reward, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ 


(f) On the 17th thereof the Gentiles arose against the refugees 
of Sepphoris in the province of Chalcis and in Beth Zabdain ; 
but there came salvation to the Jews. 


For when king Jannaeus came to slay the wise, they fled before him 
and got'them into Syria and dwelt in the province of Chalcis. And the 
Gentiles who were in that place gathered together against them and shut 
them in to slay them, and cast great terror upon them, and smote them 
very heavily. And there were left fugitives among them and they came 
to Beth Zabdain, and remained there till it was dark and then fled 
thence. R. Judah said, ‘They had a horse harnessed in the gate, and 
every one of the soldiers who saw it thought that there was no Jew there. 
And so they remained till it was dark and then fled. And the day on 
which they fled thence they appointed as a fast.’ R. Hidka said, ‘ The 
day on which the Gentiles sought to slay the wise of Israel, the sea rose 
on high and destroyed a third part of the habitable earth’. 


(g) On the 20th thereof the people fasted for rain (and it 
descended). 
For there was famine and scarcity in the land of Israel for three successive 


years, and they prayed, but no rain fell. But when they saw that a great 
part of Adar had passed and no rain had come, they got them to the 
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Honi Hamma’gel, and said to him, ‘Pray that the rain may descend’. 
He said unto them, ‘Go forth and collect the cooked meats of the 
passover, that they may not perish’, Then he prayed, but no rain 
descended. He made a circle and stood in the midst as Habakkuk the 
prophet had done, as it is said, ‘I will stand upon my watch’. He said, 
‘ Master, who art over all the world, thy children have turned their face 
toward me, for I am as a son of the house before thee. I swear by thy 
great name that I will not go forth hence till thou have mercy on thy 
children.’ Then rain began to descend drop by drop. They said to 
him, ‘ Master of eternity, we have seen thee, let us not die. We believe 
that these drops of rain came but to absolve thee from thine oath.’ He 
said to them, ‘My children, ye shall not die’. He said, ‘O Master of 
the world, not thus have I asked for rain, but for rain to fill wells, cisterns, 
and caves’, Then began such rain to descend that it would fill the 
house, and the wise thought that each drop was one Jog. They said to 
him, ‘ We have seen thee, let us not die; we think that this rain came but 
that it should destroy the whole world’. He said unto them, ‘My 
children, ye shall not die’. He said, ‘O Master of the world, not thus 
did I ask, but pleasant rain, a blessing and a kindness’. The rain 
descended abundantly till Israel went up from Jerusalem to the mountain 
of the House for the greatness of the rain. They said to him, ‘ As thou 
didst pray concerning it that it should descend, so pray that it should not 
descend and that it should be gone’. He said to them, ‘ Men pray not 
because of the abundance of rain, but go and bring me an ox as a thank- 
offering’. And they brought him an ox as a thank-offering, he laid 
both his hands upon it and prayed and said, ‘ Master of the world, see 
thy people Israel and thy inheritance which thou broughtest forth with 
thy great strength and thy outstretched arm, which are not able to stand 
either in the greatness of thy wrath or in the greatness of thy favour. 
Thou wast wrath with them and they could not stand; thou hast abun- 
dantly poured out thy goodness upon them and they cannot stand. May 
it be pleasing in thy sight that there should be a wind!’ At once the 
wind blew and the clouds were scattered and the sun arose and the 
ground was dried, and all went out into the field and beheld the desert, 
that it was full of toadstools and mushrooms. Simon b. Shetah sent to 
him saying, ‘If thou wert not Honi Hamma’gel, my excommunication 
would be upon thee. Had not thy days been as the days of Elijah the 
prophet, would not the name of Heaven have been profaned by thee? 
But what can I do to thee? When thou makest thyself a sinner before 
the Lord, it is as a son who makes himself a sinner before his father, and 
doeth his will. He saith to him, ‘Bring me something warm”, and he 
bringeth it to him; ‘ Bring me something cold”, and he bringeth it to 
him ; “ Give me nuts ”—he giveth to him; “Give me pomegranates ”— 
he giveth to him ; ‘‘ Give me citrons ””—he giveth to him. Concerning thee 
it is written, “ Thy father rejoiceth and thy mother, and she that bare 
thee exulteth”.’ And that day they appointed as a festal day for that the 
rain came not down save in accordance with the purity of Israel, as it is 
said, ‘ The Lord will open unto thee His good treasure ’—/¢o thee because 
of thy purity, and on /Aee doth the matter hang. And he saith, ‘In thee 
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shall all the families of the ground bless themselves, and in thy seed’. 
In thee because of thy purity the rains descend, and the dews descend 
because of thy purity. And he saith, ‘I will give the rains in their 
season ’, 

Also they fasted in the days of Samuel the Less, and the rains descended 
before the sprouting of the leaves. When the people waited, saying, ‘It is 
the profit of the congregation’, he said to them, ‘I will tell you what this 
is like. It is like a servant which seeketh a reward from his master’. He 
saith to them, ‘Give ye to him, and let me not hear his voice again’. 
Samuel the Less appointed another fast and the rains descended after 
sunset. When men thought, ‘It is their profit’, he said to them, ‘See, ye 
are like to a king which was wrath with his son and said unto his 
steward, ‘‘ Give him not his daily bread till he weep and make supplication 


> 


before me’”’’. 


(2) On the 28th thereof the glad tidings reached the Jews 
that they were not to be restrained from the study of the Law. 
No mourning. 


For the kings of the Greeks had determined against Israel that they 
should not study the Law, and that they should not circumcise their sons, 
and that they should not keep the Sabbath, and that they should worship 
idols—and the covenant made with Israel was that the Law should not 
depart from their midst. For it is said, ‘It shall not be forgotten from 
the mouth of his seed’. And it saith, ‘If these statutes depart from before 
me’, and, ‘ This covenant will I, &c.’ What did Judah b. Shammah and 
his companions? ‘They arose and went unto a certain matron to whom 
all the great ones of Rome used to resort, and they took counsel of her. 
She said unto them, ‘ Go and cry aloud by night’. They arose and cried 
aloud by night, ‘O heaven! are we not your brothers? are we not sons 
of one father, are we not sons of one mother? Why then are we 
different from all nations and tongues, that you should issue a harsh 
decree against us?’ And they left not that place till they had received 
permission to observe the three commandments—to circumcise their sons, 
to study the Law, and to keep the Sabbath—and that they should not 
worship idols. The day on which they received permission to observe 
these three commandments, they appointed a festal day. 
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64 ff., 67, 755 76, 79; 8 


Half-shekel Tax 75 

Hallel 379, 380 

Hammurabi 151 

Hannah 93 

Hanukkah, Feast of, 279, 280, 291 

Harvest, Feast of, 273, 285, 286, 287, 
297, 314, 319 

Hasidaeans 264 

Hasmonaeans 265 

Heave-offering 6 

Heaven and Earth, Correspondence 
between, 149 ff. 

Heavenly Altar 131, 146, 148 ff. 

Heavenly Ark 150 

Heavenly Sacrificial Service 148 ff. 

Heavenly Sanhedrin 150 

Heavenly Temple 150 ff. 

Heavenly Temple Plans 153 f. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, 31, 52, 53, 
319 

Hebron go 

Hecataeus 140, 141, 268 

Hellenistic influence on Passover 
Ritual 374f., 377 

Herbs 25 

Hereditary Priesthood 262 ff. 

Hlerem 23 

Hermas 168 

Herod 265, 307 

Herod, Temple of, 132, 140, 141 

Heshbon, Dolmens at, 111 

Hierocracy 211 

High Places, Priests of, 217 

High Priest 256 ff., 312 f., 317 

High Priest, Appointed by foreign 
Governments, 264 f. 

High Priest, Election of, 266 f. 

High Priest, Qualifications of, 265 ff. 

High Priests, Families of, 266 ff. 

Hilkiah 257 

Hillel 292, 300, 380 

Hinnom, Valley of the Son of, 87 

Historical Origin of Festivals 279 ff., 
285 

Holocaust 7 
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Holy of Holies 133, 145 

Holy Place 144, 145 

Honey 25 ff., 402 

Horns, Day of Blowing of, 272, 304 

Horses 24 

Hosea 42, 104, 222, 223 

Huldah 184 

Human Sacrifice 35, 43, 86 ff. 

Human Share in Sacrificial Gifts 22, 
29 f., 34 

Hymns in Paschal Meal 377 ff. 


Idumaeans 294 

Incense, Altar of, 98, 142 ff. 

Incense, Symbolism of, 145 f. 

Infant Sacrifice 86 ff. 

Ingathering, Feast of, 276, 285, 286, 
289, 297 f., 301, 305 

Installation of Levites 249 f. 

Intercalation 335, 342 f. 

Isaac, Birth of, 286, 299 

Isaac, Sacrifice of, 35, 49, 91 f., 299 

Isaac, Theophany to, 90 

Isaiah 14, 42, 43, 89, 93, 201 

Isaiah’s Wife 184 

Ishmael, R., 327 

Ishtar, Temple and Priestesses of, 
187 

Ithamar 229 

Iyyar 280f. 


Jacob 16, 71, 90, 94, 103, 106, 124, 
286, 307 f. 

Jamleh 109 

Jason 263 f. 

Jaulan 107 

Jebusite Altar 132 f. 

Jehoash 61 

Jehoiada 257, 314 

Jehoshaphat 237 

Jehozedek 230 

Jehuda, R., 312, 328 

Jephthah 36, 92 f. 

Jeremiah 41, 87, 89, 179, 218 

Jericho 104 

Jeroboam 240, 251, 298 

Jeruel 91 

Jerusalem, Altars at, 130 ff. 

Jerusalem, Fall of, 50 

Jerusalem, Priests of, 218 f., 223, 255 

Jerusalem Temple, Origin of, 84f., 
go 

Jesus Christ, 
390 ff. 

Jethro 198 f., 204, 206 ff. 

Jewellery, Offering of, 23 

Jisr-er-Rukkad 108 


the True Passover, 
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Jinn 360, 361, 363, 365 

Job 85 f., 91 

Johanan b. Zakkai 45, 51, 53, 294, 
303, 328 

Johannine Date for Crucifixion 386 ff. 

John Hyrcanus 179, 265, 280 

Jonathan Maccabaeus 265 

Jonathan, Priest of Dan, 199, 253 

Jordan 103, 104 

JOSewiNe7o. 875 

Joseph 308 

Joseph, Tribe of, 241 

Joseph of Arimathea 389 

ee ae 96, 140, 142, 152, 323, 332, 


381 

Joshua (Priest) 230, 262, 264 

Joshua, R., 53, 299 

Joshua, Son of Nun, 262 

Josiah 107, 130, 237, 371 

Jotham 22 

Jubilee, Year of, 300, 302 

qnbileess Book of, 157 ff., 286, 304, 
381 

Judas Maccabaeus 265, 280, 291 

Judgement at New Year 303 ff. 


Kadesh 255 

Kadesh, Priesthood of, 209 
Kathartic value of Passover 384 
Katib 123 

Kéedeshoth 187, 235 

Kerak 360 

Kid as Passover Victim 344 ff. 
Kiddush 394 

Kidron 132 

Kimhi 15 

Kingship, Pre-exilic, 256 
Korah 14, 251 

Koran 13, 58 

Korban 13, 18, 51, 354, 384 
Kosarane 94 

Kronos 91 

Kull Gossaih 94 

Kurbit Hamatah 109 

Kurdish Blood-ritual 361 


Laban 106 

Lamb, Meaning of term in E.V(V)., 
345, 404 

‘Lamb’, Paschal, 344 ff. 

Laish 216 

Lattu 283 

Lawi’a 186, 243 ff. 

Leah 243 

Leaven, Taboo on, 23, 26, 385 f. 

Leavened Bread presented at the 
Sanctuary 23, 26, 399 
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Leontopolis 130, 264 

Leper, Ritual for cleansed, 19, 38 
Leprosy 221 

Leprous House, Ritual for cleansing, 


75 

Levi 186 

Levites 46, 75, 99, 181, 213 ff., 226 ff., 
239 ff., 268 

Levites, a Profession, 240, 245 ff. 

Levites, Numbers of, 213 ff. 

Levites, Ritual of Presentation, 59 

Levitical Priesthood 216ff., 225 ff., 
239 ff. 

Life-long Priesthood 262 ff. 

Lights, Feast of, 290 ff. 

Little (Second) Passover 282, 288, 


354 
Lot in election of High Priests 266 f. 
Lulab 293 f. 
Lunar influence on Calendar 285 ff. 
Luz 103 
Lysimachus 264 


Ma‘an 368 

Maccabees, Altar of, 140, 141 

Maccabees, Priesthood of, 179 

Malays 298 

Mamzer 268 f. 

Manasseh 115 

Mandaeans 304 

Manslaughter, Expiation of, 75 

Manoah 1i14f., 127, 131 

Ma‘on 169 

Marduk 152, 303 

Marmita 121 

Massebah 96, 102f., 123 ff., 128 

Massoth 271 f., 279 

Materials of Sacrifice 21 ff., 398 ff. 

Mattathias 130 

Meal-offering 76, 79, 80, 135, 281, 
399 

Mecca 15 

Medical Duties of Priests 221 f. 

Megiddo 121, 122, 128, 132 

M@gillath Ta‘anith 277 ff., 287 ff., 
307, 407 ff. 

Meir, R., 328 

Melchizedek 182 

Melons 25 

Menelaus 263 f. 

Menhir 102 f. 

Meribah 255 

Micah 216, 220, 240 

Micah (Prophet) 42 f. 

Michael, Sacrifice of, 169, 173 

Midian 208, 253 

Midianite War 23, 75 
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Minaean Inscriptions 15, 63 f., 75, 
242 ff., 406 

Miriam 189, 203f., 251 

Mirth at Sacrifice 93 ff. 

Mishnah 9, 25, 26, 28, 29, 38f., 140, 
141, 142, 237, 266, 268 f., 398 

Mizpah go, 133, 400 

Moab, Dolmens in, 111 f. 

Moab, Human Sacrifice in, 86 f. 

Modin 130 

Mohammedan Calendar 289, 296 

Moloch 87, 88 

Molten Sea 152 

Money Payments 35 ff., 58f., 61 

Money Value of Sacrifice 37 ff., 52 

Moral Demands of Yahweh 44 ff. 

Moriah, Mt., 132 

Moses and the Tabernacle 155, 156 

Moses as King 180 

Moses as Priest 180, 194 ff., 239, 241 

Moses as Prophet 180, 203 f. 

Moses, Blessing of, 245, 254 f. 

Mosque of Omar 121, 132 

Mugilat 63 

Munahir 110 

Murder, Expiation of, where Mur- 
derer is unknown, 31 

Musaph 292° 


Nabataean Inscriptions 15 

Nabi Elisha 123 

Nadab 251, 308 

Nana 27, 15! 

Nathin 268 

Nazirite 38 f. 

Nebo 27 

Nebuchadrezzar 27, 139 

Nehemiah 236, 280 

Nethinim 234 ff., 255 

New Moon 274, 277, 279, 285 

New Year’s Day 285 ff., 299 ff., 319 

Nicanor 279 

Nina 154 

Nindub 154 

Ningiran 154 

Nisan 272f., 278, 279, 281, 282, 283, 
286, 299, 300, 302, 303, 324, 325, 
331 ff., 337 ff, 385 ff. 

Noah 22, 84, 349 


Nob 218, 399 
Nocturnal character of Passover 336, 
340 f. 


Nomadic Festivals 343 f. 


Oats 328 
Oblation, Use of term in E.V(V)., 4f, 
18 
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Obligatory Gifts 23 

Offering, Use of term in E.V(V)., 
4f. 

Og 106 

Oil, Offerings of, 25, 399 f. 

Omar, Mosque of, 121, 132 

Omer, Counting of, 323 

Onias II 264 

Onias III 130, 262 ff. 

Onions 25 

Ophrah 90, 115 ff., 130, 132, 133 

Oracle-givers, Women as, 188 

Ouranos 91 


Parched Corn, Offerings of, 399 

Paschal Meal 367 ff. 

Paschal Victim 323, 337 ff. 

Passover 271 f., 277, 282, 285 f., 288, 
289, 300, 302, 303, 306, 323, 330, 
332, 334, 335, 337 ff ; 

Passover in relation to Firstfruits 


343 f. 

Patriarchal Altars 129 

Paul 38 

Pauline date for Crucifixion 386, 
388 f. 

Payment, Sacrifice as, 7 

Peace-offering 5 ff., 23, 29, 41, 42, 
44, 64 ff, 75, 76, 79, 80, 85, 135, 
136, 291, 351 

Pentecost 272, 279, 286, 303, 323, 
328, 334, 336 

Petra, Altar of, 122 

Pharisees 281, 326, 334 

Philistine Priests, Hebrew term for, 
183 

Philistines and the Ark 37, 62f., 
119f. 

PHiOw5 2005.) 90,4 2 eel OvmenG 2. 
th f., 205, 286, 323, 332, 341, 378, 
381 

Phineas 75, 229 

Phineas b. Samuel 267 

Phoenician Cultus, Women in, 184 f,, 
192 

Phoenician Myth 91 f. 

Phoinikon 186 

Phrygian Inscriptions 63 

Pigeons 23, 344 

Pilgrimage Feasts 276 

Pillar 96 

Pleiades 298, 333 

Polychrome Bible 271 

Pomegranates 25 

Pompey 307 

Population _ of 
goniy 9 o 


Palestine 213 f., 
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Porters 234, 235,255 

Prayer as necessary accompaniment 
of Sacrifice 86 

Prayer assubstitute for Sacrifice 147, 
177, 277 

Prayer in Passover 378 

Prayer symbolized by Incense 145 f. 

Pre-exilic theory of Sacrifice 88 ff., 


95 
Presence, Table of, 129 
Priest Code, Altar in, 140 ff. 
Priest Code, Atonement in, 73 ff. 
Priest Code, Historical value of, 212, 
225 
Priest Code, Priesthood in, 241 
Priestesses 184 ff., 204 
Priesthood, Aaronic, 228 ff., 239, 251 
Priesthood in Deuteronomy 227 f., 


240 

Priesthood in Ezekiel 99, 226f., 228 ff., 
240, 261 f. 

Priesthood, Levitical, 226, 239 ff. 

Priesthood, Lifelong Tenure of, 262 

Priesthood, Political Status of, 226, 
237, 260ff. 

Priesthood, Post-exilic, 225 ff., 256 ff. 

Priesthood, Terminology of, 181 ff. 

Priests 179 ff. 

Priests and High Places 217 

Priests and Kings 211, 256, 260 

Priests and Prophets 180, 223f., 
238 

Priests as Historians 223 

Priests as Teachers 2109 ff., 237 f. 

Priests, Consecration ritual of, 258 f. 

Priests’ Duties before the Exile 219 f. 

Priests, Foreign, 182 ff., 233 ff. 

Priests, Medical Duties of, 221 f. 

Priests, Non-Levitical, 239 ff., 253 f. 

Priests’ Share in Sacrifices 8, 10, 22, 
25, 26, 28ff., 34 ff., 47, 61, 65f., 
331 

Prince, Ezekiel’s view of, 261 

Princes’ Offering 23 

Proerosia 332 

Prophetic Attitude to Sacrifice 41 ff., 
88, 89f. 

Propitiatory Value of Sacrifice 53 f., 
55 ff., 67 ft, 82:ff. 

Proselytes 268 

Prostitutes, Temple, 187 

Public and Private Sacrifices 39f. 

Purim, Feast of, 279, 280, 284, 288 


Quails 338 
Quantities prescribed for Sacrifice 
135, 273 
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Qubur Bene Israil 110 


Rajamahall, Harvest Rites at, 94 

Ramah 93, 132 

Range of Hebrew Sacred Gifts 22, 
308 ff. 

Rechabites 374 

Red Cow, Ritual of the, 31, 59f. 

Redemption of Firstborn 24, 34 ff. 

Reformation of Josiah, its effect on 
Paschal Ritual 371 ff. 

Religion as Fellowship with God 44 

Remembrance, Day of, 272 f. 

Repentance the true Sacrifice 50 

Resh Lakish 169 

Revelry at Sacrifice 93 

Ritual of Firstfruits 94 

Rock surfaces as Altars 102 ff. 

Romans 281 

Rosh Hash-shanah 300 

Rujm el-Kheleif 109 

Rye 328 


Sabaean Inscriptions 15, 63, 242 ff., 
406 

Sabbath 271, 302, 313f., 326 

Sabbath, Heavenly, 157 

Sabbath, Lights kindled for, 295 

Sabbath, Offerings proper to, 273 f., 
302 

Sacra 8, 23 

-Sacrifice as Commemoration 47 f., 


94 
Sacrifice as Communion If.,, 


54, 
369 f. 
Sacrifice as the Eating of the God 
369 f. 


Sacrifice as Fine 37, 38 f. 


)Sacrifice as Food of God 21f., 32 


Sacrifice as Gift 2 ff., 32 ff., 39 f., 56, 
92, 352 
«Sacrifice as Rejoicing 47, 93, 94, 95 
Sacrifice as Thanksgiving (Euchar- 
istic) 46 ff., 89, 93, 94, 95 
Sacrifice, Divine Ordinance of, 51, 81 
Sacrifice, Effect of Cessation of, 50, 
149 f., 367, 372, 376f. 
Sacrifice, Expiatory and Propitiatory 
WENGE Oi, Geib, IG ut, (ysiiigy Bea, 
Sacrifice, Foundation, 37 
Sacrifice, Futility of, 41 ff. 
Sacrifice, Heavenly, 150 ff. 
Sacrifice, Human, 86 ff. 
Sacrifice, Materials of, 21 ff., 398 ff. 
Sacrifice, Original Mode of, 117 
Sacrifice, Possible Modern Restora- 
tion of, 146 f. 
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~Sacrifice, Terminology of, 3 ff., 56 ff., 
66, 67 ff., 181, 4o1 f. 
-Sacrifice, use of term in E.V(V)., 5 ff. 
~Sacrifice, its value determined by 
character of offerer, 48 f. 
Sadducees 230, 281, 326, 332 
Samaritan Ritual 296, 338, 340, 341, 
347, 351, 367, 372, 373, 374 
Samaritan Schism 230 
Samuel 85, 93, 104, 132, 218, 253 
Sana‘ 242 
Sanchuniathon 91 
Sanhedrin, Heavenly, 150 
Saracen Sacrifice 368, 370 
Sarawak 298 
Sargon 217 
Satan 318, 319 
Sattiku 27 
Saul 17, 83, 93, 104, 114, 119, 125, 
127, 134, 220, 370 
Scape-goat 313, 315 ff. 
Scribes 238 
Se‘irim 318 
Self-surrender as Sacrifice 50, 54 
Seraiah 230 
Shammai 278, 292, 295, 300, 380 
pine (Firstfruits) 272, 323 ff., 385, 
6 
Sheaf, its relation to Passover, 343 f. 
Sheba, Queen of, 184 
Shebat 281, 300 
Shechem 90, 115,120, 218, 230, 339 
Shechemites 245 
Sheikh as Priest 222 f. 
Sheikh Muflet 112 
Shekinah 161 
Sheol 162 
Shesheth, R., 49 
Shewbread of., 27 
Shewbread, Table of, 98f., tor, 134 
Shiloh 209, 218, 223, 253, 255 
Shim‘on, R., 300 
Shunamite 314 
Sifre 52, 81 
Silver Vessels, Offerings of, 23 
Simeon b. Azzai 51, 81 
Simeon b. Gamaliel 283 
Simeon, Tribe of, 245, 246 
Simon I (Priest) 262 
Simon Maccabaeus 265 
Simon the Cyrenian 390 
Sin-offering 6, 7, 23, 30, 37, 57f., 61, 
63, 64 ff., 67, 75, 76, 79, 80, 82, 95, 
292, 306, 307; 351, 366 
Sinai 155, 299 
Sinaitic Inscriptions 186 
Singers, Temple, 188 ff., 234f., 255 
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Sippar, Temple of, 151 

Sira, Ben, 48 

Sivan 272, 281, 299, 334 

Slain-offering 6, 273 

Soil, Altars of, 114 

Solar influence on Festivals 288 ff. 

Solomon 17, 132, 134ff., 141, 155 f. 

Solomon’s Servants, Sons of, 234 f. 

Solstitial Festivals 289 ff., 298 

Soothing Odours 77 f., 83 

Soran (Surah) 213,;) F21,,1428,)430; 
132 

South Arabian Inscriptions 15, 63f., 
242 ff., 406 

Spelt 328 

Spirituality of Prophetic Religion 43 

Stones inhabited by Numina 104, 
126, 141 

Sublimation of Food by Fire 32 

Sun God 128 


Ta‘anach (Ta‘annek) 122 

Tabernacle, Point of Revelation, 202 

Tabernacles, Feast of, 291, 303 

Table 97 ff., 129 

Tammuz 281, 283 

Tarphon, R. (Trypho), 380 

Tax on Firstborn 35 f. 

Tekoa 91 

Tel-el-Amarna Tablets 184 

Tell el-Muntar 109 

Tell el-Kady 107 

Tell Sandehannah 107 

Tell Ta‘annek, ‘ Altars ’ of, 143 f. 

Temple, Heavenly, 150 ff. 

Temple Tax 28 

Terminology of Sacrifice 3 ff., 56 ff., 
66, 67 ff. 

Ternmah 331 

Thank-offering 5, 7 

Thanksgiving, Days of, 314 

Tishri 286, 299, 300, 302, 306, 351 

Withe 2h 29.0900 A2ns3k 

Tophet 87 

Torres Straits Islanders 298 

Trajan 278 

Trespass-offering 57 f. 

Tribute 16, 17 

Trilithon 110, 111 

Trumpets, Feast of, 303 

Tsil 109 

Tyropaean Valley 132 


Unclean Animals, Redemption of, 


34 f. 
Unleavened Bread, Feast of, 285f., 
289, 291, 297, 299, 306, 314, 323, 
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324, 325, 334, 337 ff, 384, 385, 


390 
Unleavened Cakes 26, 374, 399 
Unsin 275, 309, 384 
Uriah 257 
Urim and Thummim 220 f., 237, 254 


Vegetable Offerings 3, 8, 25, 28, 
398 ff. 

Victim identified with God 369 

Vines 25 

Vineyards, Dancing in, 283 f., 321 

Vow 6, 36, 273 

Vow, Nazirite, 38 ff. 


Wadd 243, 253 

Wadi el-Afrit 11 

Wailing women 187 

Water, Libation of, goof. 

Water of Sin 59 

Wave-offering 6, 26, 27, 330f. 
Weeks, Feast of, 26, 276, 297, 333 
Weli 222 

Well-doing the only Propitiation 89 
Wheat 328, 333, 398 

Whitsuntide 323 

Wine in Paschal Meal 374f. 
Wine, Offerings of, 400 

Women in Cultus 184 ff., 204 
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Women, Vows made by, 38 

Wood, Offering of, 282 ff. 

Work, Abstention from, 272, 302, 
313f., 386 


Xanthicus 325 
Xanthus, Inscription of, 74 


Yachin and Boaz 136 

Yahweh, Donor of Israel’s Posses- 
sions, 44 f. 

Yahweh, Midianite Origin of, 252 f. 

Yahweh, Spirit and not Flesh, 43 

Yoma 306 ff. 

Yule Log 295 


Zabidus 204 

Zadok 64, 99, 227, 257 
Zadokite Priests 227 ff., 266 
Zealots 266 f. 

Zebul 169 

Zechariah 316 

Zechariah b. Kebutal, R., 269 
Zerubbabel 132, 141, 230, 262 
Zikkurat 152 

Zion 84 f., 130 ff. 

Zipporah 199 

Zodiac 246 
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46 
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392, 399 

98, 309 

97 

404 

374 
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184 
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348 

403 
60 
405 
403 
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344, 358, 493 

300 

39 

307 
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25 
S, 13, 221, 24 
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404 
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355 
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24 ff., 272, 398, 402 
185 

185 
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333 

314 
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346 ff., 403 
62 

493 
233, 364 
9 

9 

100 

98 

5) 7, 41 
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401 
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3 
4, 155 
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VII. 
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4 2 
Aa 398 
4° 17 

ibe 349 
ie 349 
oe 349 
920 ff. 84 
Se 105 
Coe e277 
12°. go 
ioe go 
14" 197 
2; 403, 404, 405 

II 

o QI, 92 
227%. 403, 404 
22° 104 
2238 404 
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267i. go 
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4145) 50 183, 197 
46" 400 
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OY 197 
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49 245 
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(2) OLD TESTAMENT 


Exodus 
3? tt. 201 
30 201 
Bu 200 
Bue 200 
40 245 
i 203 
10° 344 
12 362 
12!" 357, 367 
y2'10) 357 
12 ye- 300 
12!» 57 
12° 345, 348 
12° 34 


12° 372, 373 
2° 348, 350, 358 
ES 338, 354 
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12 340 
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12) 357 
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12 357, 358 
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12° 357 
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18'*f. 207 
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25° 155, 156 
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24 26 13 221 AU 293 
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18"° 25, 28, 47, 331 14° 346 sy 
Too 23 14" 403 
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1 Kings 
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12 ef 
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nee 400 
164f 138 
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Dyes 217 
23° 227 
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23") 353 
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25" 257 
1 Chronicles 
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ore 133 
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Bnet 214 
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24 229 
ee 229 
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35° 353, 354 
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35" 345 
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4o" 405 
4078 300 
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63° 149 
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Piss 217 
Tate 401 
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18% 68, 69 
19! 257 
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9 400 
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oe 400 
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Ag 400 
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9°6 264 
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4* 184 
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Apocalypse of Paul 
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sol 228 
Om 401 
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5 214 f. 
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